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PREFACE 


The title “Philosophy and Psychology in the Abhi- 
dharma” outlines the scope of this book. It attempts 
to deal with philosophy as the perennial quest for 
meaning and with psychology as the abstract under¬ 
standing by which man is engaged in comprehending 
himself, as presented in the vast literature of the Abhi- 
dharma. It docs not claim to deal with the whole 
of Abhidharma literature. Such an attempt would 
go far beyond the capacity of a single individual. 
Therefore only those topics which seem to have 
special significance have been selected. In restricting 
myself to a presentation of philosophical'and psycho¬ 
logical problems in the Abhidharma, I have chosen 
three authors of outstanding merit, each of them 
belonging to a different school of Buddhism. They 
are: the author of the Atthasalini, who goes by the 
name of Buddhaghosa and who represents the Thera- 
vada view; Vasubandhu, author of the Abhidharma- 
ko§a, examining and reviewing the Sarvistivada- 
Vaibhasika view from the SautrSntika standpoint; 
and Asanga, author of theAbhidharmasamuccaya, 
propounding the VijnSnavSda (YogSeira) view. In 
connexion with them I have mentioned such details 
from other authors as have value on account of some 
illustrative quality. Even in imposing such a 



restriction upon myself I had to compromise at every 
turn. I am fully aware of the fact that much would 
have deserved a more detailed treatment and that 
much more might have been included. Neverthe¬ 
less I believe and hope that nothing of importance 
has been left out. 

Since my primary interest has been philosophy and 
psychology, in dealing with the Abhidharma literature 
I have constantly tried to find out from the original 
texts what the authors themselves had to say and I 
have intentionally refrained from discussing opinions 
about the Abhidharma; these may be quite interesting 
(and sometimes highly amusing) as far as they reflect 
the attitudes of those learned men who have held 
them, but they are not the philosophy of the Abhi¬ 
dharma. I have always attempted to put what seems 
to me to be the fundamental meaning in modern terras 
and as plausible as possible. Any critique of the views 
of the various authors cither follows the arguments of 
the criticizing rival school of Buddhism or is made from 
the forum of the Midhyamika philosophy which up 
to the present day has kept philosophy as a quest for 
meaning alive and has prevented this gigantic task 
from degenerating into spiritless formalism. 

I have to thank my friend Joseph E. Cann, whose 
name appears on the dedication page, for his appreci¬ 
ative criticism of and constant interest in my work 
which owes its origin to his suggestion to write on 
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Buddhist philosophy from a Buddhist point of view. 
Unfailing help and inspiration has been given me by 
my wife whom in particular I have to thank for 
the preparation of the index. My thanks are also 
due to Rev. G. Prajnananda, Resident Bhikshu of the 
Buddha Vihara, Lucknow, for his constant encourage¬ 
ment. Last not least, I am greatly indebted to 
Mrs. Irene B. Hudson, M.D., for her generosity which 
has made it possible that a book on philosophy as a 
guide to a way of life sees the light of the world which 
on the whole is prejudiced against philosophy because of 
some contemporary misconceptions about the nature 
and function of philosophy. 

Lucknow Universilj 
1957 


Dr. H.V.G. 
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INTRODUCTION 

ABHIDHARMA: ITS MEANING AND SCOPE. 

Throughout the varying phases of its historical 
development, Buddhist philosophy has unmistakably 
preserved certain traits which at the outset formed 
the very life force of Buddhist thought and which arc 
still vitally concerning us as a truly spiritual force. 
This is the emphasis on immediate experience and the 
rejection of everything that might make us lose what 
is essential in our dealings with the problems of life. 
For by its loss we arc at once entangled in all sorts 
of speculations and argumentations about something 
which has no longer any practical meaning for human 
life. The very fact that no amount of discursive rea¬ 
soning will ever convey that which must be experienc¬ 
ed within ourselves and which therefore is known 
also quite independently of logical method, may be 
gathered from the legendary history of the origin of 
the Abhidharma which the Buddha is said to have first 
revealed while residing in the heaven of the Tavatimsa 
gods (1). ‘The world of gods* and what is commonly 
called the ‘divine* is essentially a symbolic expression 
of the fact that interest and attention have been drawn 
away from the surface of sensuous objects and have 
been directed toward the within, the background and 

1. Atthlsalini I 76. See also I 1, 2 sqq. and I 36 where the 
Buddha is said to hax'c revealed the Abhidharma for (be benefit of his 
asothcr. 
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source of all things. The ‘transcendency’ of the world 
of gods is due to the fact that our senses deliver only 
specific, limited and determinate data within some- 
thing indeterminate and unlimited, which precisely 
because ofits indctcrminatcncss and of its going beyond 
the narrow scope of mere intellectual judgments is so 
emotionally moving, so spiritually quickening, that 
a deep sense of reverence for the sanctity of all that 
exists is instilled in us. It is—as far as our mechanis¬ 
tic language devices allow to depict it—a heightened 
sense of reality. And that wliich leads to this heigh¬ 
tened sense of reality, because the facts that are right 
here have been pointed out to us together with the 
possibilities and potentialities they offer in practical 
living and in the formation of character, is laid down 
in the Abhidharma. For this reason the author of the 
Atthasalini, who goes by the name of Buddhaghosa> 
informs us that “it is called Abhidhamma, because it 
excels in and is distinguished by several qualities’* 
(1), These excellent qualities which make the Abhi- 
dharma rank foremost in Buddhist literature, are, 

1. Atlhasaiini I 2 : team ayiun pi ^lanmio dhimmatireka-aham' 
madiuai^t7ia abkidketmr.o li rvccali. In 111 488 the Abhidhaumna i* 
Baid to he “the instruction in the ultimate nature uf things''—aMid/.emiKe 

ptmm<i!:Aa^<:and. The ultimate vt-ay of explanation (it^pefiyo^a^ 
is also mentioned as the outstanding quality of the Abh:dhnmnia 
in ] 3 ; 111 304 J 484 ; 486 ; 488. It is^cause of the idea that the 
Abhidhamma is of highest Importance that die author in this passage 
tries to harmonize Ute meanings of the prepositions aiAi>and an-. In 
I 49, however he makes use of the preposition aMi —only, and the fotir 
(qualities he mentions look like a dim recollection of Asanqa’i four qua¬ 
lities in Mabayana-SutralankSra XI 3. The relation of the Ablii- 
dhaima to ultimate reality {peramdr//ia) is also expressed in Abbtdhar- 
makOgavyikhyi 1 p. 10. 
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according to Asanga, four: being face to face with 
the highest goal and the nature of Reality {abkimukha)', 
the teaching of the necessary steps to be taken for the 
attainment of the goal and presenting them from vari¬ 
ous viewpoints [abliikfna) \ its standing above the petty 
controversies about the nature of Reality and its 
capacity to come to a definite answer (abhibkava); and 
penetration into the deeper import of the Buddha’s 
teachings {abhigati) (1). 

Indeed, it is through contemplating and through 
taking in with one single glance the whole of the 
nature of things, that together with this heightened 
sense of reality a more intense emotional satisfaction 
and stability is achieved. As the author of the At^ha- 
s&Uni informs us: “Those who study the Abhidhamma 
literature experience unending joy and serenity of 
mind’’ (2). But while most men arc content with 
merely looking at the surface of things and, instead of 
searching the essence of things and thereby widening 
their hon 2 on, recede to the narrowest gauge of mean¬ 
ness and prejudicedness, it is for those who want to 
rise above the level of the common place and above the 
limitations set up by mere reason and its standardized 
conventions, to look into the very essence of existence 

1. Mahiyinii-sutrSlankiraXt 3 : ahhibha- 

Mgatito ‘bhidharmas sa. Each point has found its deiaiicd explanation 
in the commentary', the gilt of which has been incorporated in the quota¬ 
tion above. 

2. Atthasftlini I 27: AbfndhammatmiifKietaoekkhajitinam oMnUim 
pViscmatiaj*am upp^^'eti. 
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and of Reality. As a rhatter of fact, it was by thorough¬ 
ly knowing the nature of things, not merely from 
the blinding glitter of the outer surface but from their 
illuminating glow from within, that the prince of the 
Sakya clan bscam^ The Buddha, The Enlightened 
One—“The Supremely Enlightened One was the 
hrst to know the Abhidhamma. While sitting under 
the Bodhi-trcc He penetrated the Abhidhamma. He 
became The Buddha. ..”(1). Furthermore, “The 
Abhidhamma is the sphere of the ominiscient Buddhas, 
but not the sphere of others” (2). In other words, 
first we have to apprehend with 'immediacy and find 
the answer to the problems of life for ourselves, after¬ 
wards we may speak about that which we have seen 
and which we have found, if it should still be necessary 
to speak. Thus the Abhidharma, however dry its 
presentation in a highly technical language may 
appear to us at first sight, aims at nothing less than to 
open man’s eyes to that which is not speculatively 
arrived at by the logical method of hypothesis and 
deductive verification, but which can be immediately 
apprehended and is applicable to ourselves. 


1. AUhaiiiial 1 _4i : Samm4smbtuid/u ca batJiamaWasn jOhi- 

dMemmika. So ki nam mehobodhipdUthJu buddho huim.... 

2. AtchaMliini I 73: AblddhamiM mm eu sabbaMubuddhAJum 
jtoa oiiqyo tia annuam ois^o. See also VT 2. 



MIND AND ITS STATES 

(ctlta^caitia) 

THE IMPORTANCE OF A HEALTHY 
ATTITUDE. 


This insistence on immediate experience and on 
immediately grasping the facts that arc right here in 
front of us, necessarily stresses and evaluates the pre¬ 
sent moment, though not as valuable for its own sahe, 
but in so far as it functions as a conduitc to that which 
in all its inexhaustible and overwhelming richness 
will only be attiined, most intimately felt and known, 
in Enlightenment. It certainly will not do to cast 
one’s eyes into the heavens for it and idly roam the 
endlessness of a dubious future, nor will it do to brood 
self-accusingly over the bcginninglcss past. The one 
is as useless and we may say, as morbid as the other. 
We have to deal with the problems of the present as 
they arise, and in order to to so we must be alert and 
efficient. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that 
the first book of the Pali Abhidhamma, the Dhamma- 
safigant, begins with the significant and meaningful 
words, “When a healthy conscious attitude, belonging 
to the world of sensuous relatcdncss, accompanied by 
and permeated with serenity, and associated and lin¬ 
ked up with knowledge, has arisen... .”(1). 

1. Dhammaian<;aii), cd. P. V. Bapat anti R. D. Vadrkar, p. 21; 
^asmim samajn kSmioacaratn iusa/am cittam ufipemwm h$ti spmanasnuafipgo/em 
nditaftunpt^'itHatn. 
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In this statement a certain conscious attitude has 
been specified with respect to a certain occasion and 
the occasion, in its turn, has been specified by a cer¬ 
tain conscious attitude, for an attitude is the resultant 
of all factors which can have an infiuence on, and in 
this way, can produce certain psychic operations 
(“effects”), while at the same time the attitude, thus 
group-patterned will either determine an action in 
this or that definite direction, or will comprehend a 
stimulus in this or that definite way. According to 
the author of the Atthaialini the little word “when” 
[yasmim samaje) is full of meaning. First of all it 
points to the totality of circumstances and conditions 
favouring and producing a definite operation (“effect”) 
(samavdya), then it denotes the unique opportunity (of 
grasping the secret of all existence) {khana) (1), further¬ 
more it designates the momentarincss of any given 
moment or situation [kdla], then it hints at the simul¬ 
taneous co-operation of many other psychic functions 
{samuha)f and finally it shows the interdependence and 
interrelatedness of everything involved {hetu). (2). 
All these factors which are thus present and effective 
are called dharmi. The meaning o^dharma is as follows: 
“They bear their intrinsic nature, or they are support¬ 
ed by conditions, or they are supported according to 

1. The unique oppoitunity (itfaM), which is essentially the 
human status, has been much insist^ upon in Mahtylna vreitings. 
See for instance BodhicarySvaiSra I 4 and the commentary. 

2. Atthas&lini III 14 sqq. 
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their intrinsic nature” (1). However, all these fac¬ 
tors or dharmas are so entirely dependent upon the 
innumerable conditions that in no way they can or will 
retain their individuality above all conditions, hence 
they arc called “having no individuality of their own” 
{riissaltanijjli^ta) (2). 

The sensuousness of the immediate situation with 
its display of all the enticements of the world and the 
incessant dissipation of mind in the prodigal variety 
of tho world, is clearly pointed out in the above defini¬ 
tion of an attitude by the attribute ‘belonging to the 
world of sensuous relatcdness’ {kimaiacara). By this 
term is encompassed the w'hole range between the 
lowest hell, called Avici, and the highest heaven, the 
heav;n of the Paranirmitavosavartin gods. It may 
sound strange to our modern “enlightened” ears that 
the world of sensuousness not only comprises the world 
of men, plants, and animals, but also the world of ghosts 
and gods. However, it should not be forgotten that 
an abstract idea, such as god or demon,—at least we 
nowadays try to conceive them as an abstract idea— 

t. AtthasSUiu II 10: aiitun pa’ia iobhicmi tihirtniX li d/uanmi, 
^arirant. m dhcrnnnti ra ^tathuabhaveU U dhamma. 

Thefintpartofthisdcfimtiontsalsometvnrhui the Prasannapadf. 
p. 304: Scalaiaanadhitancilhtna. Abhidharmakeia I 4: In Visuddhi- 
magea VIII 2 46 Budd'haghosa treats dhama ami ashhic« as synon¬ 
ymous : Jfumn.S li salhiea. 

2. AtthasSlinl II P. The translation of tbtfe terms by 'without 
a soul’, found In most European translations, is silly. Vr'hether a thing 
has a soqI or not may have been a ptoblem for Christian Fathers and 
apologclians. It certainly has never been a Buddhist problem, since 
Buddhism did not share a dualislic view. W'liat is c^loquially termed 
'body' and 'soul' is on the same level of tran^toriness. Only the 
ultimate is permanent and even beyond permanence. 
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is not arbitrarily hypostatizcd and transplanted into 
a world of the beyond, but that which is called heaven 
or hell is essentially the term for the psychic reverbera¬ 
tion of strongly emotionally toned experiences which, 
when they appear reproduced, arc so sensuous that 
we actually sec or feel them. There is absolutely no- 
reason to deride the fact that we may at any time 
cxpericacs for ourselves the tormenting pains of hell 
and the all-surpassing bliss of heaven. Wc would 
only commit u grave fault if we ignored the symbolic 
character of such terms as heaven and hell and trans- 
fered a mere linguistic device to the realm of metaphy¬ 
sics. However, this sensuous realism contains a grave 
danger, for it implies the identity of the object with 
the emotion of the moment wliich, of course, destroys 
or at least greatly curtails the possibility of cognition. 
This the author of the A(tha$&lini has clearly brought 
out in explaining the term ‘world of sensuous related¬ 
ness’. H' states that. “sensuous relatedness Q.dmcLj 
is twofold: object and emotion. Emotion means- 
desirous passion, and object means the triple realm 
of existence (i.c., the hells, the human world, and 
the heavens). Emotion is spoken of here, because it 
passionately desires, and object is spoken of here, 
because it is pawionatcly desired”(l). The identity 

2. A$thasi!ini III 26: uddiiuue dtt kema oaUkukAmo iakileiakdmo, 
toltha kiUsdumo ettlaie che/iJaigo m, ocUhtiime ubhSmakaoalUm; kils^ 
sttkamo e’tltha kenud ii iSme, itaro kSm^nUl tu 

This latter explanation ol kame is also found with Yasomitra, com* 
meniinj> on Abhioltasinak'ita 111 3: Aama^ kin^aU 'ntntti kama Ui 
kftM. 
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of the emotion with the object, as pointed out by the 
comprehensive term ‘sensuous rclatcdncss* (A:dm^l), 
impHcs that any object whatsoever can have an effect 
on the individual to any degree and that any sort of 
emotion on the part of the individual immediately 
violates the object. Such a mentality which may 
be called autocrotic, because the individual loves 
himself in and through the object, is a serious handicap 
and certainly cannot be called a healthy and dexterous 
attitude, hence the insistence on the healthiness of 
attitude in the Abhidaarma literature. 

Although healthiness is the fundamcnial and most 
outstimding quality, yet the term ‘healthy* {htsala) 
comprises still other ct^nnotalions which evolve out rf 
the basic ‘healthiness* of an attitude. These qualities 
arc ‘faultlessncss’, ‘efficiency’, and ‘production of happy 
results* (1). The author of the Atthasalini gives quite 
a long explanation of this term ‘healthy* {kusala)^ 
which is not without interest. He says that those fac¬ 
tors operating at a particular moment “are called 
kusaiCy because they make base factors tremble, shake, 
be upset, and finally be abolished. Or, the word 
kusa means those factors which lie in an indivi¬ 
dual in a base form and the term kusala has 
the meaning of chopping off, cutting off those base 

1. AUhasSliuI II 8: kusatcuedda tdm Sogycniaijjate/ukcuukhoti- 
pikitu dixiali. Similarly in in 29, we arc told that “InualahaMhc mean* 
ing of healthiness, faultlessncss, and skilfulncss''— apt at aiofrattfutta 
aaivajta^ena kasaUasambhlUa^JuHa ta kticlam. This lailet aspect has 
becomc 'moac important in MahiySna, philosophy. 
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factors which arc called *un-hcalthy’ {oktuala). Or, 
kusa is another word for knowledge, because it car¬ 
tels, reduces, and eradicates that which is base, 
and kusala is that which should be grasped and acti¬ 
vated, since it is to be taken hold of by this know¬ 
ledge. Or, just as the kusa grass cuts any part of the 
hand with both edges of its blade, so also it cuts the 
emotions both in their actual manifestation and 
in their latent potentiality; and therefore kmala is 
so called, because like the kusa grass it cuts off that 
which is base**(l). 

By pointing to the emotions our author has made 
a very important observation. Both the actual emo¬ 
tional explosion and the latent potentiality of an emo¬ 
tion arc no doubt a great hindrance to our dealings 
with the problems of life as they arise. Moreover, 
the fact should not be overlooked that an emotion 
complex always and entirely depends upon the fact 
that a real conscious adaptation to an immediate 

]. Atthasilini 11 10 muoMUho pan- lUka iucehtU pipake dhamme 
lairtanP coia^tikopptnti tiddhm.untitikuielomktMkilentt ra ikinna iavanii 
li tiiM, t! ^vsauuamhiU ivM lunanti thn-iantt ti kmata. Kttcihitanam m 
■fanoto tanukaranate oiSnokmatUito iwR«m kmam nSn.a, ima ktujna titabbS ti 
kmala gahttahbi poioiUkUbi li ekipi: yaikS vi kva ubhi^bhiit,f(atam hat 
thappauiom lioiatdt tvam itnt pi upj>ani^ippannabhavena abkayabhagagatam 
ta^iuttpdikham iMnanti, lama kma vija lunan.l li kvsaii. See >bo 111 29 
where tnc first of these eKp'anations has been repeated. 

A similar and, in one aspect, identical explanation has been given 
by Yaoroitra in his AbhidKarmakoaavytkhyt ad Abhidharmakoia I 30: 
“The base factors have moved away, have gone, ha\e gone awav, there- 
foie one speaks of loiold. Or, kusa is a lerm for knowledge, because.it 
is sharp like ktoa It lakes, acquires, therefore one .speaks of 

kuiala''—ktit.uldt ehalila apakutdi i/t ktioUh. ptajr.i cihiia ina likiiuti 
kasak; tan. lii.ti adadata i(i itaaUh. 
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object situation ha? been impossible, and this failure 
of adaptation results in the explosion of an emotion. 
This liability to become at any time overpowered by 
an emotion makes man weak, and just as a man who 
is physically ailing is unable to attend to his work 
in a proper way, so much more so is a man who is men¬ 
tally unbalanced unable tc deal with any problem that 
may confront him. No doubt, mental instability is a 
Very serious disease. So also, by way of a simile, we 
arc told that “Just as a man is called healthy when 
he is neither ill nor sick nor unwell in body, so also 
one may speak of healthiness in mental-spiritual 
matters when there is absence of illness, sickness, and 
disease through (and in the form of) affccts**(l). 

One other point has to be noted in this connection. 
Even when the emotional outburst has worn off and 
man has regained his senses, he will, only too often, 
with the same lack of comprehension, pour forth sclf- 
accusations and feel utterly ill at ease because of the 
sickening and gloomy feeling of moral guilt. It is 
therefore not to be wondered, that ‘faultlessncss* or ‘irre- 
proachablcncss’ has been described as absence of 
emotional outburst(2) and that the domestication of 
man’s untamed and unbridled emotive nature plays 
such an important role in the whole of Buddhism. But 
this domestication, to be sure, is brought about only 

t. A|thasllini III 29. 

2. ibid. HI 29 kiUs3atjjas\a ftana kiltsaJnttisa VJtSMoralhaata 
ca abhoM anioojja^.eoa kntaiaa. 
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by a change of attitude, never by grand talk about 
‘morar, ‘immoral*, and other more or less selfish 
interests. 

Emotional outbursts, i.e. feelings and emotions 
attached to ideas, arc forces that will inevitably carry 
the individual away with them and color any and all 
sorts of human response-. Very often they tend to 
become complexes, and as often as not complexes arc a 
matter of the everyday experience of everybody and 
not necessarily a matter of abnormal psychology. It 
is this tendency to react by emotions that is called 
‘the world’, Samsara, as opposed to the tranquil equani¬ 
mity of Nirvana which is attained by a radical change 
of attitude. Sthiramati has dealt with this problem of 
the power of emotions and the necessary change of 
attitude in connection with the idea of an existent 
substratum to the phenomena of Sams«^ra and NirvS^ia 
{^ajfavijflana). His words are so significant that they 
are given here in extenso :(1) 

“Karman and the emotions are the reason for the 
way of the world, and among them the emotions are the 
principal condition. By way of the dominating in¬ 
fluence of the emotions, Karman is able to project a 
new existence {punarbhaieksfpcscmaTtfia); it cannot be 
otherwise. Karman which has been enabled to pro¬ 
ject a new existence will become this new existence 
under the conditions of the dominating influence of 
]. TriotttkSvgSaptibLSsya, p. 38. 
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the emotions; it cannot be otherwise. Therefore, the 
emotions are, indeed, the root of the fact that the way 
of the world [samsira) continues to exist, since it is well 
known that the emotions arc the principal condition. 
But when the power of the emotions has been exhaust¬ 
ed then the world will cease to exist; it cannot be 
otherwise. The exhaustion of their power, however, is 
not possible unless a substratum {alayavijndna) is assum¬ 
ed. But why is it not possible without this, it may 
be argued. The problem is whether it is sulSdent that 
the emotion in its actuality {sammukhlbhuta) be ex¬ 
hausted or in its state of potentiality {btjdvasthi). 

“That the exhaustion of the emotion in its actuality 
is sulHcicnt for the cessation of the way of the world, 
is impossible; being on the way of exhaustion the 
potentiality of the emotion has not yet become ex¬ 
hausted. At this moment, nothing else can be assumed 
but the substratum in which the latent potentialities 
of the emotions rc.sidc. Otherwise we would 

have to assume that the very remedy {praiipaksacitta) 
is inherent in the latent potentiality of the emotions 
{kU5altjaT,ttfakia). Eut that which is inherent in 
the latent potentiality of an emotion can by no 
means be the remedy against its power. And as 
long as the latent potentialities of emotional outbursts 
have not been eliminated the cessation of the world 
will not come about. For this reason it is necessary to 
assume a substratum {ahjaiijUan^) which is affected 
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(“charged”, bkatjate) by the various emotions {Mf^opa- 
kUia) which co-exist with sense perceptions which arc 
different from the substratum, because this substratum 
is the nutritive soil for the maturation of the emotions 
lying in it in a potential state (siahljapu^tyadhanatah). 

“The potential state of the various emotions which 
appear as actual emotional outbursts when the residua 
of former emotional experiences arc suitably stimulated 
{vasandvxltilMe sati) in the particular course of a homo¬ 
geneous scries (representing our individual existence), 
becomes eliminated by the remedy against the emo¬ 
tional disturbances which is co-existent with the sub¬ 


stratum. Therefore, when the potential state has been 
eliminated, Nirvana during our lifetime {sopadhUefO 
nirvdnadhdlu) has been attained, because by this spiritual 
adjustment {dsTq)a-dsrqyapardtrtti){\)cmotiond.\ distract- 


1. That itra^ k used here in ihe senie of drewdarormi it Lorn 
out hy TrimiikJl, p. 15 an'! p. 44. The ipiritual adjuttment is a radical 
chance of the formci nairo-A and ejoccnlric attitude, as js pointed out 
by Sihiraroaii: ^ „ . i. • 

*‘wqya dc^iRna'.cs the d/fiyavifnamt endowed w:th all potcntialitiei. 
Its radical change coruiut in the fact that there dors not exist any longer 
the potential state whidi will manifest itself as the dnaltiy of incaparjiy 
(to act propel ly> and of affective experience (dair^'i/wpi/iaWoqTe- 
pi‘<riMWatv-na), but that theie ir effiricncy._^jhe DharmakSya and non- 
dual wisdom (JIcfminT_jrfl/fld/'armfl^avd/w<ynctN*Wiren<i). Pv giving up 
which factors is this radical change dbtain«i? The author (Vasuhand^ 
sa^x: ‘By giving up ihe twofold inofitciency.* Twofold, means ineffi¬ 
ciency consisting in the veiling power of emotional _ instability and in¬ 
efficiency consisting in the \*eilirg power of the beliefs concerning me 
knowable (JUftai'toaM, Jr/'ySMfona). Inefficiency means that the peychic 
substratum cannot’function properly....” 

On p. 15 Sthiramati declares that “Emotional instability is a 
hindrance for the attainment of liberation. When ic hat lost its TOwer, 
liberation is gained. Beliefs about the knowable arc a hindrance for the 
functioning of true knowledge. When beliefs have been given up, true 
knowlcdg-t functions.” 
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ioni can no longer come about. And when the exist¬ 
ence projected by the former Karman has come to an 
end, ultimate Nirvana (nirupddhiiefo ninanadhaiu) has 
been attained, because another existence is not produc¬ 
ed. Though there be still psychic activity {kaTman) this 
psycliic activity cannot produce a new existence, be¬ 
cause the emotional outbursts, having become exhaus¬ 
ted, arc no longer able to co-operate in the production 
of a new existence {sahakarik-arariHhdiat). In this way, 
the continuation as well as the cessation of Samsara 
comes about, when there is a substratum it; cannot 
be otherwise.” 

Whether or not it is necessary to assume an entity 
as the substratum for Samsara and Nirvana can be 
left undecided. Important arc the following points 
and their observation gives high credit to Sthiramati. 
In declaring that the exhaustion of the working power 
of an emotion is not sufficient for the cessation of fur¬ 
ther unpleasant and disagreeable experiences which 
make up the w'orld wc encounter—the pleasant ex¬ 
periences because of their transitory nature also being 
basically unpleasant, Sthiramati obviously has in mind 
the fact that very often impulses to actions which arc in 
conflict with the cgo-idcal arc blocked and to a greater 
or lesser extent arc repressed. But in spite of rcpiess- 
ion these impulses do not submit to defeat and die out; 
on the contrary, they continue to be active and contri¬ 
bute largely to the fact that the world gradually comes 
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to be perceived in a distorted manner. Of course, 
many of those impulses will gradually subside and 
cv'cntually disappear entirely, others, however, will 
linger with the individual in spite of all attempts to 
forget them, intentional forgetting being identical 
with repression. These impulses svill only die out 
when the individual develops spiritually, and the 
spiriritual development is essentially a restoration of the 
psychic equilibrium that has been disturbed by the 
emotional outbunts and remains disturbed due to 
possible emotional outbreaks. The disturbances by 
emotionality will be removed by changes in interpret¬ 
ation. With the passage of lime the individual will 
sec things in a different light. Old experiences that 
once disturbed the individual and which he tried to 
forget take on a new meaning and gradually recede be¬ 
fore the new that appears out of the unknown. This 
restoration of the psychic equilibrium is meant by 
Sthiramati when he speaks of spiritual adjustment 
[diri^apardvrtti-riiTiSna) which is equal to seeing things 
in a different light. That wliich formerly was the 
cause of troubles, is now no longer repressed but has 
lost its power and being \ievs'cd from a different level 
the attainment of which is effected by meditative 
proccsscss. And it is this interconnection between 
emotionality and interpretation that gives rise to the 
Mahayaiiic demand that emotionality as well as inter¬ 
pretation has to be changed into a feeling of bliss and 
comprehensive understanding. 
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The importance of attitude has so far escaped the 
notice of many scholars, and yet it alone provides a 
satisfactory explanation for such peculiar and com¬ 
plex psychological phenomena in which certain stimuli 
exercise a stroi^ eficct at one time, while their effect is 
rather weak or even absent at another. Having a 
certain attitude means to be ready for something, and 
this readiness for something is due to the presence of 
a certain subjective group-pattern, being a definite 
combination of many factors in the human psyche. 
This group-pattern may have been brought about by 
various events. Unconsciously it may have been 
brought about by the innate disposition; in a subtle, 
partly unconscious and partly conscious, way by the 
Influence of our environment; and consciously by our 
experiences in life, to mention only some of the numer¬ 
ous and various contributing events. Moreover, any 
strongly toned factor in consciousness may, either alone 
or in connection with others, form a certain constellat¬ 
ion which favours a certain way of perception and ap¬ 
perception insofar as those qualities or motives arc 
stressed which seem to belong to or fit into the subjec¬ 
tive content, while at the same time everything that is 
dissimilar is inhibited. Thus an attitude is both the 
resultant of many factors and the determining ele¬ 
ment in our life, inasmuch as it molds our actions and 
even our ideas down to the minutest details. It is, 
therefore, obvious that there is not only one attitude 
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valid for all human beings but that there is a number 
of attitudes in accordance with the group-patteming^ 
factors or events. All these points just mentined are 
referred to by the author of the Atthasalini, who far 
from being a philosopher, gives a transverse section 
of the opinions held about what we call an attitude. 
He says :(1) 

"Attitude is so called, because it is concerned with 
{cinUti) an objective; ‘it discriminates’ is the meaning 
(of citta —attitude). Or, since the term citia is the 
common denominator for all mental operations (i.c., 
the generic term ‘attitude* admits of various qualifica¬ 
tions and distinctions according to the constellating 
factors as well as to the resultants), that which is called 
a wordly, healthy, unhealthy, and unprompted atti¬ 
tude and which builds up its own continuity by way 
of apperceptive processes, is termed citta{2). As a 
resultant it is also called citta because it is built up 
{ciia) by activity and affectivity (3). Moreover, all 
citta may be understood in the sense that it is variegat¬ 
ed according to circumstances (and constellating 

1. Atthaalini III 33. 

2. This is the expianation also given in Yaiomitra’s commentary 
on Abbidharmakoaa II 34: “it builds up, therefore it is called eitta. 

me^inr M that citta bjilds up what is healthy or tmhealthy”—^ 
CKBiUi cittam kusalam aktpalant va cuutiij artAah. 

3. This is the wcw of the Sautrintikas and Yogiciras as stated 
by Ywmitra, locdt. “it is built trp by bright and dark elements, 
ibcrefore it n called cittt”—citom hthhijuMair dhatvblir Ui cilfam. 

In so far as an attitude is largely prccomiously determined, the 
Yoglcarw emphoiiaing this aspect define the ali^tyaSna as ciUa in the 
by residua of former experiences; ted ooso. 
oSeiMem ufiadi^. A^htdharmasamuccaya, p. 12. 
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factors) and that it is capable of producing a variety 
of operations or resultants (*‘cffecis**)”(l). 

It is true that without an attitude apperception is 
impossible, for in the act of apperception a new con¬ 
tent or a new combination of contents is articulated to 
similar contents which arc already existing, in such a 
way that not only'those qualities arc emphasized which 
appear to belong to the subjective content but also 
in such a way that the new content is understood and 
is clear. But it is erroneous to assume that an attit¬ 
ude is just apperception. This mistake was committed 
by the Pali philosophci*s and the usefulness of a 
healthy attitude came to a dead end (2). 


An attitude, to be sure, is not a phenomenon exist¬ 
ing per sc and detached from all psychic factors but 
is intimately connected with all of them and only 
precedes them (and also of course, accompanies them). 
As we arc told : “An attitude does not arise as something 
single. Therefore, just as saying, ‘the king has arri¬ 
ved’, it is understood that he has not arrived alone 
and without his retinue, but that he has come together 
with his attendants, so also it should be understood 

1. F or this interpretation see also L. de la Vallie Poussin’s tran¬ 
slation of the Abhidhaimahosa, chapter IJ, verse 34. 

2. See for instance Abhidhamxnavailra,p. Isq.tn'itois cailcdso, 

lyrw u-t*. it is cognition of objects. The meaning of this is to be under¬ 
stood in the following way: tiUa is a generic term. It is called so be¬ 
cause it rdlects or because it biiilds up its own continuity."— UiUah 
cittaK ti aUamlauni pana ko tccanaltho. tnuaU. sabloiam- 

gihakav<uet\a pana einUd ti cit/am, altano samtSnam vi cined ti pi ciUam. 
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that an attitude has come with more than fifty 
healthy factors. Attitude as such has come as a 
forerunncr’*(l). 

Without taking into account the importance of 
attitude in our life it would be impossible to account 
for the differences in individuals. In obedience to 
His Majesty the King, i.e., the attitude, not only 
the relation between the various functions is modified 
but also the emotional value as regards likes and dis> 
likes is regulated. For, it may be asked, when has 
there not been something which at one time has been 
passionately desired and at another time most violently 
been detested, and what has not attracted the queerest 
notions at one time or another? And how else could 
it be explained, if not by the fundamental importance 
of attitude, that one man just blindly lives what he 
experiences, while another man thinks about and tries 
to fathom the meaning of what he experiences? The 
author of the Atfhasfilini correctly observes that “An 
attitude in which passion is predominant is different 
from an attitude in which aversion prevails and diffe¬ 
rent from an attitude in which bewilderment holds 
its sway. And an attitude concerned with the world 
of sensual objects {kZmdvccara) is different firom an" 
attitude concerned with the world of Gestalten 
[Tupdtacara)(2)» 

1. Atthaalint III 43. 

2. Auhasiliai III 34. At the tame place the variety of attitudes 
aa regards tlie coostellatiag contents has been fiilly discussed. 
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In our daily life and as long as we struggle for 
finding that standpoint from which we will be able to 
look at the world of multiplicity without becoming the 
victim of emotional outbursts & from which we are able 
to deal with any problem whatsoever in a way which 
will not violate the object and which will not make us 
over-self-righteous, a healthy attitude is most important. 
But it has also to be borne in mind that especially in 
matters spiritual, an attitude alone will not do but 
that understanding must come as the ripe fruits as it 
were of a healthy attitude. Understanding has in 
Buddhist philosophy, as we shall see later, a specific 
meaning which, though of intellectual quality, is not 
theoretical in nature. Of this distinction between attit¬ 
ude for practical purposes and understanding as re> 
gards spiritual matters, the author of the A^(has4linf 
says that “In worldy matters an attitude is the chief, 
an attitude is the leader, an attitude is the forerunner; 
but in matters spiritual analytical appreciative under¬ 
standing is the leader, analytical appreciative under¬ 
standing is the forerunner” (1). 

The importance of citta —attitude—whether it tends 
to become involved in Sa-iisfira or whether it tends to 
find its fulfilment and expression in Nirvana, is the 
key to Buddhist philosophy and psychology. Although 
the various schools of thought in Buddhism wrangled 

I. AUhaUUml III 44. See also III 45 and 46 where »hi«' d>Ser- 
ence ha5 bem diicussed in connection with modes of questioning a per¬ 
son ab^t worldly or spiritual matters. 
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about the logical nature of the substantive ciUdy 
whether it is existent or subsistent, none of them ever 
challenged the primacy of dtta (1). This fact may be 
taken as an indication, that dtta as something which 
can and must be experienced is of primary importance, 
and of secondary importance with respect to its form¬ 
ulation. 

Perception and Apperception. 

Intimately connected with the importance of attit¬ 
ude is active perception and apperception. It is there¬ 
fore necessary to give a detailed account of these pro¬ 
cesses as they occur according to the Buddhist concep¬ 
tion, which did not fail to see that any total state of 
mind appears as a ‘unity of center’ (2). 

Perception is divided into sensuous and non-sen- 
suous. Sensuous perception is based on the sensation of 
certain interrelated sensa, on a selection of sensa, and 
on using sensed and selected sensum for perceiving (3). 
This is cle arly stated in the oldest available texts from 
which the Abhidharma derives its material. The classi¬ 
cal passage runs as follows: “These five senses, seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching, have each 

1. Paisages to this effect are: SamwttanUciya 1 39 ; Abhi- 
dbaraiakofa II 105 ; AiiguttaranikSya II 1/7 ; oiUsamucraya, p. 
121 ; Dasabhunukasutra, p. 49 ; Lankivatiraiutra X 134 ; Kftlyapa- 
parivaru 98 ; Subhishitasamg^a. p. 19 ; JnK^atiddhj IX 7 ; 9 ; 
raScakrama IV 16 ; Tattvasamgrah^»Sji^> p> 184; etc. etc. 

2. 1 owe tfai$ term to C. D. Broad, Tlic Mind and Iti Place in 
Nature. 

3. C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 420. 
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their own field of functioning and corresponding objects 
and none of them enjoys the field and the object of the 
others. These five senses, of which each has its own 
field and object and of which none enjoys the field 
and object of the others, take refuge in the manas; the 
manas enjoys their field and objects” (1). Similarly, 
but much more exhaustively and more precisely the 
AtthasalinJ describes the nature of the Tnanas which 
is next to citta, the most important term in 
Buddhist philosophy and psychology. In this work 
we read: “Because the psychic total situation 
{phassSi Gesamtsituation) and the other psychic factors 
connected with it have their origin here (in the manas ), 
the term ayatana (in mano ayatana) has the meaning of 
birth-place; because the without assembles here as 
visible, audible, olfactory, gustatory, and tactile objects, 
it also has the meaning of meeting-place; because it is 
the immediate and indispensiblc antecendent in the 
sense of simultaneity for the psychic total situation, 
and the other psychic factors connected with it and 
thus is the cause for them, it also has the meaning of 
cause” (2). In the first passage just mentioned ‘refuge* 
can hardly mean anything else but that the single 
sense perceptions with their percepts have given up 
their isolatedness and independence, and the ‘enjoy¬ 
ing* their fields and objects by the manas, would rignify 

1. Mimhimanikiya 1 295 ; SamyuUanikiya V 218 ; Mabl)'tiui- 
sangraiia II 12. 

2. AtthasiHni III 275. 
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that the material presented by the semes to the per¬ 
ceiving subject is arranged, ordered, and interpreted in 
a certain way. For the world of things and persons in 
which commonsense beheves, is a synthesis of the data 
brought to the knower by means of the senses and of 
the ordering and regulating concepts brought to the 
data by the knower. ThL synthesis is, as we shall 
see presently, brought about unconsdously, in other 
Words, the idea of an external object is not derived 
from inference. In the second passage, *birth-placc’, 
‘meeting-place*, and ‘cause* refer to the fact that the 
subjective factor is rathci a complex phenomenon and 
not just an imaginary blank tablet called a mental 
substance. The manas according to these passages 
denotes what wc might call the subjective disposition 
that receives the sense stimuli and comprises them, 
giving them the peculiar subjective admixture that is 
never absent in either perception or cognition. As a 
comprehensive term it is mentioned last in enumerat¬ 
ions—“because the field and object of the five senses 
is experienced by the manas it is mentioned last** (1); 
and as a power that cannot simply be ignored, it con¬ 
trols and subordinates the co-existent psychic mater¬ 
ial—“as a controlling power the manas puts the co¬ 
existent psychic factors under its dominancc*’(2). 

While the manas may be spoken of as ‘the subjec¬ 
tive disposition* in general, it is possible to describe 

1. Visuddhimag^ XV 11. 

2. Viniddhimagga XVI 10. 
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its function in very prccbe terms. It is well to bear 
in mind that Buddhism acknowledges only a fluxionat 
nature of all entities, the fluxional nature being aptly 
compared with the flowing water of a river. Therefore 
also the manas or the ‘subjective disposition* is not at 
all a permanent or unchanging entity, but in a state 
of continous flux. This means that the fluxional 
character of the manas is nothing distinct from the 
manas itself and therefore cannot be regarded as an 
antecedent or subsequent event with respect to its 
own nature, though it may be conceived as either an 
antecedent or a subsequent event with respect to the 
immediately following or immediately preceding 
phase of the psychic process. In this way the manas 
is a characteristic relation backwards or fowards. 
This is obviously what Buddhaghosa, the author of the 
Visuddhimagga, means: “The manas^ according to 
its origination, may be conceived as cither antecedent 
or subsequent to sense perceptions such as visual per¬ 
ceptions and the like**(l). 

In so far as the manas precedes the sense percept¬ 
ions, i.c., before the actual process of sense percept¬ 
ion sets in, it performs the function of attention. As 
Buddhaghosa says “The manas which precedes the 
activity of visual perception and other sense percept¬ 
ions and which discriminates the visual object from 
other objects, has the function of attention, its actual 


1. Visuddhimagga XV 42. 
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phase is the becoming confronted with visual and other 
objects, and the moment and basis from which its 
function starts and operates, is the interruption of the 
unconscious stream (by the object that has come into 
the range of psychic activity)** (1). When Buddha- 
ghosa speaks here of the discriminating action of the 
manas he does not mean so much the actual conscious 
discrimination but the initial stage of the process of 
becoming conscious, which is marked by utilizing the 
selected and discriminated sensum. 

Becoming attentive {dvajjantC^ is an absolutely auto¬ 
matic phenomenon and, therefore, it is technically 
termed kiriyamanodh&tu to distinguish it from other 
non-automatic processes. Stated more precisely, the 
meaning is that the manas which becomes attentive to 
the stimulation ofthe sense apparatus does not produce 
any effect and hence passes off as a relatively subsidiary 
phenomenon within the whole of the psychic process. 
The merely functional character is stated in the 
Atthasilini in the following way: *‘kiriya simply means 
activity. In all automatic psychic processes, that 
which has not attained the stage of apperception 
is like a flower in the wind, and that which comes up 
to the stage of apperception is fruidess (I.e., bearing 
no result or effect) like the flower of a tree that has 
been cut down at its root Because such a process 
only performs its func tion, it is called mere activity, 

1. Vbuddhimagga XIV 107. See aiso XIV 115. 
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and as such is spoken of as an automatic phenomenon'’ 

(!)• 

Nevertheless, however unimportant in the whole 
of the psychic activity this process of becoming attent¬ 
ive may appear, it is the only phase which makes it 
possible for the senses to operate according to their 
nature and wUch, in addition, assists and helps the 
operation of the senses. In this way, it is, as has been 
pointed out by Buddhaghosa, both antecedent and 
subsequent {purecardnucaraj . In its aspect of antecedent 
it makes the internal psychic process possible, wHle 
in its aspect of subsequent, i.c., follovnng immediately 
after the sense perception has set in, it marks the actual 
beginning of the internal psychic process, which in 
course of time leads to an actual awareness of an object. 
This initial stage is designated as the reception of the 
object* {sampaticchanakiccd manodhdlu) (2). Thus Bud¬ 
dhaghosa states that “Immediately after the activity 
of visual perception or other sense perceptions has 
ceased, the manas which discriminates the visual object 
from other objects begins to function; its function is 
receiving the visual percept or the other percepts; 
its actual manifestation, is suchness; and the moment 
from whence it starts its action, is the moment or situa¬ 
tion when the activity of visual perception or of the 
other sense perceptions has ceascd*'(3). 

1. AUhulUnI III 659. 

2. Visuddhimaggpa XIV 95; tOI. 

3. VUuddhimagga XIV 97. See also Anbastlim III 578. 
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This receiving the sensuni is the very activity of 
the martas though not the sense of a special faculty, 
since it comes into play in all basic Ibrms of psychic 
activity. It is best understood as the intensity of the 
psychic process which becomes manifest, even if it 
should be only in a subliminal way, as a certain effect. 
For this reason, it is called sifiaka ‘developing toward 
a certain effect’ (I). Buddhaghosa remarks on the 
receptive process of the manas: “Immediately after 
visual perception or other perceptions there springs up 
the manas which receives their respective objects and 
which is developing toward and in a healthy operation 
or effect {kusalavipaka) after (psychic processes that arc) 
developing toward and in a healthy atmosphere, and 
which is developing toward and in an unhealthy- 
operation after processes that go on in and toward 
an unhealthy atmosphere” (2). The term healthy and 
‘unhealthy’ refer to the general attitude under vrhosc 
dominance the manas functions, as is evident from 
the opening statement of the Dhammasangani. 

That such a process comes about is solely due to 
Karman. This term has created great confusion due 
to its misuse by Western writers who did not under¬ 
stand the Eastern mind, as well as by Easterners who, 
in their desire to appear as moderners, simply copied 

1. oip^ deootei both the process end the fine] product. In the 
former case its etymoiogy is vipa^ta, Hi v^mJco/i. iarmaiortari gfian ; in 
the latter, it is dhalah tu oipaktir suit Bipiko Hi bkhn gkan. See Ai^- 
dharxnakoaavywyi ad Abhtdh.>ko«a 1 37. 

2. Viiuddhimagga XIV 118. 
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the misconceptions. In Buddhist reasoning Karman 
is no outside force, but the inherent activity of every 
process. Since activity is possible only by the avail¬ 
able amount of energy—there is no single action which 
is not energy-determined—Karman represents both 
the potential and kinetic energy of a process. More¬ 
over, since energy cannot be lost it is always present 
either as kinetic or potential energy. In its potential 
stage energy is ‘heaped up* [upacita), while in its kinetic 
state itdcvclops {vipacyaU) toward a certain effect. Thus, 
the functioning of the manas is due to the ‘hcaped- 
up* potential energy invested in the psychic phenome¬ 
non called rmnas. The way in which the manas operat¬ 
es after the energy discharge has been effected, is due 
to the fact that the manas ows its ongin and mode of 
funedoning to innumerable, similar processes which 
have left their function traces [vAsand)^ and therefore 
the mands represents a certain basic form of a certain 
cvcr-rccurring psychic process. This double nature, 
as it were, of owing its nature to similar processes 
that have been going on since time immemorial and 
of being able to function in a proper way because of 
its heaped-up or potential energy, has already been 
indicated in the DhammasanganI: “Because of a 
process having been going on in a healthy manner 
(i.c., within a compass of a healthy attitude), belonging 
to our ordinary world of sensuous relatedness, and 
because of energy having been heaped up, the manas 
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which represents an encrgic process, has originated 
(i.c., has started performing its proper function)”(l)* 
Also its determination as ‘suchness* (2) points to the 
explanation given above. 

In connection with the mafias which, as the above 
analysis has shown, designates the subjective disposi¬ 
tion and its incipient activity in a process of percep¬ 
tion and apperception, we have to discuss another 
phenomenon which is technically termed manozimd- 
nadfidtu in the Pali texts. This term and the function 
it performs must be carefully distinguished from 
another mdndviniiana (Skt manovijnana) which will be 
discussed later on. 

The manovimidna (dkatu) under consideration is a 
single ‘entity* which represents a further stage in the 
process of becoming conscious. As the author of 
the Atthasalini informs us, it is called by such a long 
name as it is made up of three elements {manasy vijndna, 
dhdtu)y and because of its character of ‘measuring* or 
‘taking stock* of the material presented to it by the 
sensory functions, because of its character of being a 
psychological process leading up to awareness of 
‘things* and ‘ideas*, and because of its intrinsic nature 

1. Dhamtnasangam 455: ktmaoacarasjakwalasa kammassakaiaiiy 
ti^aeitatta v^ikS manodkahi tij>f.anna hoti. 

See also Visuddhimagga XVII 121: ^ipaiaA h'tlam, lifUkcn ea 
fu i^itakamnubf.aM tifipajjait, which may be rendered freely t “This is 
an ene^ic process, but an cnergic process does not come about without 
Potential energy’*. 

2. See lor instance Visuddhimagga XIV D7 ; etc. etc. 
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which is its fluxional nature and not an unchanging 
entity beyond origination and dcstruction(I). 

Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga speaks of the 
autonomy of this factor in the following way: “The 
manovinnanadhatu should be considered as a monkey 
in a forest (jumping from one branch to another), 
because it does not stop with the objects (presented to 
it); as a restive horse, because it is controlled only with 
difficulty; as a stick thrown into the air, because it 
falls down wherever it likes (i.c., our mental life is 
absolutely autonomous and we are never quite sure 
of what we will experience next); and as a dancer, 
because it is dressed in the various garments of passi¬ 
onate actions and reactions such as greed and avers¬ 
ion” (2). 

This last qualification gains importance when 
we consider the following passage: “T^ manozinnd- 
nadhdtu is twofold: of a general kind and of a 
special kind. In its general aspect it is associated 
with an indeterminate feeling tone, it has no 
causal characteristic and is simply automatic; its 
function is the discrimination of the six kinds of objects 
(i.e., the five sense objects and the objects of intro¬ 
spection) ; its operation as expressed by its mode of 
action is the detenmnation of the sensed data conveyed 

1. A^hasHini 111 276: imamim hi ficde 4kan tva eiUait ninana^ 
mono, mjSnttna^Hna vinnSiunb, sabh^iaMuta nisiaUaUhina fa dhati d 
thi nanuM vuUam. 

2. Visuddhimagga XV 43. 
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by the five senses and attentiveness at the contin¬ 
uously flowing strcata of the subjective factory; its 
actual manifestation is suchnesS; and the moment and 
place frqm whence it starts its action) is the moment 
or the situation when either the energic process of the 
manotxnHaMdkiiu, which has no causal characteristic 
and which is simply automatic, has ceased its activity, 
or when the stream of the unconscious has been inter¬ 
rupted (i.e.) when attention has set in).—In its special 
aspect it is associated with cheerfulness, has no causal 
characteristic and is simply automatic; its function is 
the discrimination of the six kinds of objects; it operates 
in such a way that the Saints [arhani) are able to take 
the minor things of life in a gay and joyous mood^ 
its actual manifestation is suchness; and it operates 
exclusively from the heart*’(35 • 

Here two kinds of a manozximi^adhitu arc distin¬ 
guished : the one is operating in the case of ordinary 
human beings, while the other operates only in the 
case of the Arhants or Buddhist Saints who excel in a 
cheerful temperament. But certain basic functions 
such as cognition and interpretation of sensed data are 
common to both kinds. It is important to note that 
the same distinction is found in the works of the YogS- 
caras. That which operates in the case of ordinary 
beings is called the klista manas which literally trans¬ 
lated means ‘tainted manas* —‘tainted*, because the 


3. Visuckihimagga XIV 106. 
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ordinary human being is too much fettered by his ego- 
centricity and hence is unable to sec things (and above 
all himself) in a more detached way or to let the natural 
richness of Iiis spiritual side burst forth. His self- 
ccntcrcdncss actually makes it impossible for him to 
appreciate or to joyfully pai ticipatc in any thing that 
is not of iniinediate concern for his whims. The feeling 
of indrfference aptly illustrates the narrowness of out¬ 
look and poverty of tliinking and feeling in general. 
Therefore, to see things in a joyous and gay mood is an 
ai't that will be mastered only by and after hard work— 
by overcoming the sclf-ccntcrcdncss which is so charact¬ 
eristic of the ‘tainted’ manas. It Is precisely this taint- 
ediicss that distinguishes an ordinary human being 
from the Arhaiit and from those who have realized the 
transcendental, for, psychologiciilly speaking, the trans¬ 
cendental is the going beyond the limits of ego-centric- 
ity. Vasubandhu therefore declares that the ‘tainted* 
manaj docs not operate in the ArhanLs.(l) 

We have seen above that the or the subjective 
disposition is divided into an automatic process {kiriya) 
wWch has no effect, and an cncrgic process (vif aka) 
leading up to a certain effect which according to tlic 
general attitude of the individual will be either heillhy 
or unhealthy. This same distinction is met with in 
the ease of the manovirmina. Anticipadngly it may be 

I. Triibsikiv^apti, verse 7:,...ertMU tm tai. See eko 
SlKiremati’s commeotery on thii vene. 
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slated that both the manas and the rru}nooiMd(ia (dhatu) 
(this differentiation is met with only in the works of the 
Pili tradition, while the Yogacaras use only one term, 
viz., manas (1) denote subliminal processes leading 
up to an actual awareness. 

While the manas and its twofold operation as cither 
automatic or cnergic denotes simply the initial stage 
of the individual’s psychic activity in perception, 
the manovinninadha^u denotes the subliminal process 
which later appears as a definite content in conscious¬ 
ness. Of the automatic process Buddhaghosa states, 
“Immediately after the unconscious stream has been 
disturbed, because one or the other of the six kinds of 
objects has come into the realm (of the senses and the 
subjective factor), as the manas there begins to operate 
the manooinridnadhdtu which has no causal characteristic 
and is simply automatic, and which performs the funct¬ 
ion of attentiveness, as if interrupting the unconscious 
stream. It is associated with a feeling tone of indiffer¬ 
ence” (2). This attentiveness releases, as it were, the 
energic process that leads up to constellating a definite 
content in consciousness. This process itself is a most 
con^Ucated one. It is a well known fact that two 
persons, for example, though they see the same object, 

1. The term taanomjnSna is ambiguous, becatise it may be con-* 
ceived as a taiptmisha-compound **the perception of theiRdux”. Actually 
it is meant as a kannadhiraya compound “perception which is nraaor”. 
See VijnapthnitratasiddhL La Siddhi de Hiuan-tsang, p. 226. 

2. Vlsuddhimagga XIV 116. 
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never sec it in such a way us to receive two identically 
?5imilar impressions of it. Apart from the organic 
acuteness there are in it also decided psychic variations 
which would be inexplicable if there were not influent¬ 
ial co-operations of the subjective factor. The final 
result, i.e, the conscious content, is the most accurate 
^ynthcsis and blending of all the inner and outer factors 
and processes. This synthesis and blending, or, as 
it has been termed in the Pali texts, ‘the bridging over 
(of the gulf between the subjective disposition andreadi- 
31CSS to act and the outer object) * (isantlrana) is an energet¬ 
ic process of which three aspects arc distinguished 
according to the general attitude of the individual, 
and the feeling-emotional tone that accompanies every 
attitude. Buddhaghosa says about these three aspects: 
^*The manovuwdnad/iitu which is an energetic process 
and is without causal characteristics {vipakdheluka- 
ynanoviTl^nadhdtu)^ and which performs the function of 
bridging over (the gulf between the subjective factor, 
mams, manodkatu) and the object that has been received 
by the subjective factor, operates (i) as developing into 
an unhealthy process immediately after the subjective 
factor which itself develops in and towards an unhealthy 
atmosphere (has received the object), (ii) as accom¬ 
panied by a joyous feeling with respect to a desirable 
object immediately after the subjective factor, which 
itself develops in and toward a healthy atmosphere 
(has received the object), and (hi) as accompanied 
by an indifferent feeling tone with respect to an object 
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ofme4^umdcsirability*’(l). This bridging over is only 
the initial stage, its final stage being the actual apper¬ 
ception of the object, viz., the relating of the- new 
content to other contents already present in conscious¬ 
ness. In between these two stages, bridging over 
and apperception, there also operates the automatic 
manoviMaMdkatu. Its operation consists in detennining 
and fixing, as it were, {voUhapana) the new content to 
be connected with the other contents in conscioasness. 
And furthermore there is also the operation of several 
appcrccptional phases {javana)^ all of which arc wholly 
automatic (^rtry^a) (2). 

It is rather surprising that the object should have 
feeling qualities of varying degrees, while at the same 
time also the subjective disposition has a certain feel¬ 
ing tone. The solution of this problem lies obviously 
in the fact that the division between subject and object 
in Buddhist philosophy is not so rigid as it is for a 
thorough dualist. Bearing in mind that cognition is 
essentially experiencing for the Buddhists, experiencing 
does not imply a subject-object relation as ultimate, 
nor does it necessarily imply a neutral stuff out of which 
later mind and matter arc constructed. Attributing 
feeling qualities to objects is, maybe, only an attempt 
to convey something of the intensity of an experience. 


!. Visuddhlmigga XIV 119. 

'2. Visuddhimsgga XIV I20-12I. 
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The intensity of the psychic process or the intensity 
of. the experience in general accounts for the various 
functions as described by Buddhaghosa who distingui* 
shes two main qualitatively different manovinninas. 
He says: “Its difference lies in the fact that it is accom¬ 
panied cither by a joyous feeling tone or by indifference 
and that accordingly it operates either at two or at 
five stages of the psychic process. The former of these 
two, because of its proceeding with respect to an exclus¬ 
ively desirable object, is accompanied by a joyous 
feeling tone, and operating as bridging over and apper¬ 
ception at the five senses and continuing the appercept- 
ional process, it operates at two stages (i.c., bridging 
over and apperception). The latter, because of it 
proceeding with respect to objects of medium desira¬ 
bility, is accompanied by a feeling of indifference and 
operates at five stages as (i) bridging over, (ii) apper¬ 
ception, (iii) ^rebirth* or connecting psychic process, 
(iv) the unconscious continuum, and (v) death or 
ceasing psychic process’*(l). 

The author of the A^has&Uni is more exhaustive 
and definitely points out the intensity of the process. 
He says regarding the two aspects of the tnanommdna :— 
“In the first instance the term *joy’ is used addit¬ 
ionally. The feeling tone is one of joyousness and 
serenity {somanassa). This joy and serenity is felt 
when the object is exclusively desirable.—In the second 


]. Vi^uddhimagga XIV 98. 
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instance an object of medium desirability is involved, 
therefore the feeling tone is indifference... .The mode 
of action of the manevinndnadhatu is twofold (and it has 
to be borne in mind) that it has no causal characteristic 
and is a merely energetic process {ahetiikavipaka)^ that 
its cltaractcristicis the discrimination of the six kinds 
of objects (the five sense objects and the objects of in¬ 
trospection), that its function is bridging over, that its 
ever recurring manifestation is suchness, and that its 
basis from which it operates is the heart.—The first 
named process (accompanied by a joyous feeling tone) 
manifests itself at two .stages. It develops {lipaccati) 
to the function of bridging over at the five senses which 
act like doors, immediately after the manodhatu which 
itself is an energetic process(pz^3A(j7nflnorfAfl/u)has receiv¬ 
ed the sense object, as soon as the functions of visual 
perception and other sense perceptions, operating in 
a wholesome or healthy direction and atmosphere, 
have ceased to operate (i.e.,havc transmitted the sense 
stimulus to the perceiving subject.) If the stimulus 
coming from the object is very intense in the senses, 
the process mentioned will develop into the function 
of taking a firm hold of the object perceived. How is 
this to be understood? Just as the wake follows a boat 
which has forced its way through a rapid current, 
thereby dividing the water of the stream for a while, 
(before the wake disappears in the current once more) 
so also the process of apperception has come about, 
when alicsirabic object appears at one of the six senses. 
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creating a very intense .stimulus; but while generally 
after conscious perception the unconscious continuum 
will take its turn again (i.e., the conscious cotent will 
disappear into the unconscious continuum and be suc¬ 
ceeded by a new content penetrating into conscious¬ 
ness), this last named function will not allow (the un¬ 
conscious continuum to take its turn at once), but 
will take a firm hold of the image won by conscious 
perception for one or two moments, and only after 
that it will allow the unconscious continuum to take 
its turn. (Instead of using the simile of a boat) the back 
of a bull crossing a river might also be used for an 
example of how the process of apperception comes 
about. In this way, the image that has been grasped 
in conscious perception, because of it having been 
taken hold of firmly, becomes the apperceptive process 
{tadaramjnanam fiama kutrd lipaccati ).—The second aspect 
(accompanied by an indifferent feeling lone) appears 
at five siagc.s. It develops (i) to that psychic event 
which forms the connection with the new existence 
{patisandki)^ if the being should be reborn in human 
existence, being either blind or deaf or stupid or insane 
or a hermaphrodite or even sexless by nature, (ii) to 
the unconscious centinuum (Wnraw^^?), as soon as the 
moment of connection has passed, and this unconscious 
continuum will last as Icng us the lifetime cf this sen¬ 
tient being, (iii) to the function of bridging over 
{santira^a) if the object is of medium desirability, (iv) 
to the function of taking a firm hold of the object 
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iadarammana)i if the stimulus at the six senses by the 
object is very intense, and (v) to that kind of psychic 
process which at the moment of death departs from 
the present existence (cuti). Within these five stages 
the. psychic piccrss under consideration manifests 
itsclf”(l). 

Apart from the connection of the manovi^dnadhdtu 
with rebirth, most interesting is the statement that 
apperception depend-s upon the intensity of the stiniiilus. 
Usually we go through life without ever being conscious 
in the true sense of the word. We mark things and 
forget them almost a.s soon as we mark them- It 
actually requires more, to be, or to become actually 
conscious of a thing or a situation than just noting the 
items of our everyday life. 

Since the process of becoming conscious is not merely 
a reactive process as to the object stimulus but also a 
most active one, in which the sensed material is used 
for perceiving, or what amounts to the same, where 
meaning accrues to forms, though this dual presentat¬ 
ion of sensed forms and given meanings is due only 
to the limitation of language with its Un car succcssh'c 
order of words, while actually seeing, hearing and so on 
arc themselves processes of formulation, we arc now 
able to appreciate the statement as to the simultaneity 
of sensation and formulation: *'£ach object makes its 
svay (into consciousness) by way of two doors. Thus, 
r. AnhatSlim Ill 581-$e3. 
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a visible object simultaneously with stimulating the 
sensitivity of the eye appears at the manas {inanodvart). 
The meaning is that the visible object is the irremissi- 
blc condition for the activation of the unconscious 
(i.e., of the latent image or deposit of former similar 
experiences). The process as regards an audible, 
olfactory, gustatory, and tactile object is exactly the 
same (as that of a visible object). (This process may 
be illustrated by a simile :) Just like a bird flying 
through the air and alighting on the top of a tree 
touches a branch of the tree and its shadow strikes the 
ground, the touching of the branch and the spread¬ 
ing of the shadow on the ground taking place simul¬ 
taneously, so also the stimulation of the sensitivity of 
the eye by the visible object and its appearance at the 
subjective factor [manas) by virtue of its ability to 
activate the (latent image of tlic object in the) uncon- 
tcioui takes place simultaneously. After that, the 
image having been selected from the unconscious conti¬ 
nuum immediately after the process just described, 
and having started with attention and ended with 
judgment as to the visible object, a conscious percept¬ 
ion with respect to an>' aspect among the visible objects 
.as its objective comes into cxistcncc’*(l). Bearing in 
mind the function of the manas as ‘measuring’ or ‘tak¬ 
ing stock*, it is obvious that the immediately sensed 
colours, sounds, fragrances, flavours, arc not the mere 
effects of the action of material substances upon the 
1. AtthastlinI III 53. 
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otherwise absolutely blank mental .substances which 
by means of some mysterious faculty then project out 
of themselves what we call our conscious world. Sense 
perception is essentially a process of .symbolic for- 
mulation.(l) 

Non-sensuous perception, as the name implies^ 
comes about without the co-operation of the senses,(2) 
As the examples adduced in the Atthasilini make it 
clear, non-sensuous perception refers to perceptual 
memory situations. It will suffice to quote one 
example; “Someone has circumambulated a great 
shrine, which is well plastered, variegated by such 
colours as orpiment, realgar, and the like, which is be* 
decked with various kinds of flags and banners, inter¬ 
laced with garlands and wreaths, encircled by row's of 
lamps, and is .shining in gorgeous splendor, and adorn¬ 
ed in every respect. On the sixteen platforms the 
visitor has paid homage in pro.strating himself, and 
with folded hands he has stood looking at the statue of 
the Buddha, with a deep feeling of joy. Thus having 
seen the shrine and having derived a deep feeling 
of joy from looking at the statue of the Buddha, where¬ 
ver he may subsequently have gone or seated himself; 
be it in a place reserved for the night or a place re¬ 
served for the day, the shrine adorned in every respect 

1. See SusaniK K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (Mentor 
Book), p. 73. 

2. Attha^ilinl III 56: suddhtnzano^wrt paiSd<tghattau«li«aih 

nailM, 
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seems to appear before his eyes on reflection just as 
it was when he actually circumambulated the shrine 
and paid his homage. Thus by previous sight a visi¬ 
ble object is non-scnsuously perceived”(l). The gist 
of the matter is that according to this view the memory 
situation docs contain as its objective constituent a 
visual, auditor^', olfactory, gustatory, and tactile 
image, as the ease may be, and that such an image is 
very much like a scivsum perceived in sensuous 
pcrccption(2). 

It is important to note th£»t in non-sensuous per¬ 
ception the intensity of the sense impression is decis¬ 
ive for vvhether there will be a perceptual situation or 
not(3). How'ever, since the manas {marwvijnana) is 
always present in sense perception(4), the very fact 
that sometime^' an object is not registered with the 
manas became of its low intensity, might suggest that 
in this ease wc have simultaneous undiscriminating 
awai'cncss, to use a term of C-D. Broad(5). To give 
an example. If I lock for a certain slip with notes on 
my writing table, but fail to find it, though it was 
staring me in the face all the time, I am aware of the 
papers scattered over my writing table which registered 
with my eyes and my manaSy to use Buddhist terms, 

1. AtUiasltini III 56. 

2. .S« C. D. Broad, llie Mind and lu Place in Nature, p. 230 

3. ' Abhidhammatthasangaha IV 11. 

4. Madbyamika«v^ti, p. 72. Hiiuan-tBanK’s Vijnaptimttraia' 
skidbi, pp. 244, 245, 412, 413. Mabiyma-iutriiankfra XI 40. 

5. loc. d(., p. 380. 
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but I am unaware of the slip with notes which regis¬ 
tered neither with my eyes nor with my manas, 

I shall conclude this section by considering very 
briefly the manovijUana mentioned on a par with cak- 
survijMna and different from the manaSf TTianooijnana 
discussed so far, and the nature of the manas. 

The term vijnana means ‘discrimination* in the 
sense of cutting up a whole into parts and selecting 
them.{l) This function is connected with the 
senses so that, strictly speaking, vijMna corresponds to 
our ‘sensing.* In this way we have five sense vyMitas 
(eye, ear, nose, tongue, skin), each vijnana named after 
the basis on which it operates. Similarly a viano- 
vijnana has been listed as having the manas for its basis (2). 
However, since the manas (sometimes called manovi- 
jnana as pointed out above) is sufficient for accounting 
for the formulated content in consciousness, the assum¬ 
ption of a special manovijHdna in the sense of another 
sensory vij^na (caksurvtjndna^ etc.) is redundant and 
only apt to create confusion (3). 


1. Larvki\'atiistutra .. 461 soha 

cf-indati. 

2. Abhidharmakota T 17 cd. 

. ■ 3. For this rcaaon dlntaraJcsita thinlu It disaect to slur over it, 
while KamalasPa declares it to be a >vell'known piece of the Buddhist 
doctrine. 

See Satkari Mooknjee, The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal 
Flur, pp. 31! aq. 
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•.It is a fact tltat at any moment a; man’s total slate 
of nnnd may be, and generally is, differentiated both 
qualitatively and objectively. At the same time a 
certain scries of successive total mental states arc said 
to belong to a single mind. .\nd as is conclusively 
proved by language, the unity of a set i. f sema svhich 
.ire apprehended by a person is the unity of ccntcr(I): 
This center is, as the discussion about the manas as 
the meeting-place has indicated, the manas. It is the 
nature of this manas that has found various interpretat¬ 
ions in Buddhist philosophy. According to the 
Yogacaras it is an existent, though not in the .seme of 
a Pure Ego but in the sense of an event which is of the 
same nature as the events which it unifies. The authors 
of the Pali Abhidhamma lake more cr less a purely 
physiological view, for them the center is the heart. 
But here also two interpretations arc found, for the 
author of the Visuddhimagga the heart is the physical 
organ, while for the author of the Atthasalini heart 
means only ‘inwardness* (2), he is therefore closer 
related to the Vaibhankas for whom the center is not 
an existent, but only a fact about the relation of terms 
in a particular way, hence its mode of being is subsist¬ 
ence and not existence. 


1. C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 212. 

2. A^haiiliolII] 274. But Visuddhimagga Vlll 111. Seealso 
the discusdonoTthe various views by Hiuan-tsang, VijnaptJmitrailsiddhi 

p. 281. 
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ConcomUant Function-Events in An Atthu^fe 1. 

AVhilc in life a healthy attitude is of utmost im¬ 
portance, it has to be borne in mind that an attitude 
is not a single entity that can be dealt with as such, 
but a definite organijzation of many factors, which 
for reason of the Buddhist conception of momentarincss 
I shall term function-events. Not only is this borne 
out by one of the earliest Abhidharma works, the 
Dhammasangani, but condsciy Yaiomitra states: 
“An attitude docs not arise without psychic function- 
events, nor do these psychic function-events operate 
without an attitude. However, not every attitude 
ctmes into existence with all psychic function-events, 
nor do all psychic function-events necessarily come 
into existence with every attitude” (1). Vasubandhu 
and Sthiramati have fully elaborated the problem: 
which function-events arc always present, and which 
may not or may be prcscnt(2). With only a minor 
deviation the list of these authors is identical with 
the one given by the author of the A^thasalinl. As 
always being present in an attitude the following five 
function-events arc mentioned: 

1. Yasomitra ad Abhidh.—koia II 23; na cUlam eoitiair vini 
uifMifyati Hipi atilti vini citlnufy aoadhiryitU. na tv sarvam citlam saroaecit- 
tamyaiatahotpadam ttipi sanaeaitti^ uavaeitimiyalaiohclpidi iti. The 
explaxiation of eaitia which I have translated by ‘psychic function 
events* runs in Yaiocnitra’s Vyakhyi ad Abhidh.-kosa I 2 as follows: 

cttu vi bhavas caittd itC' state of or in nund". 

2. Trimsiki, \-erses 3 and 10, and commentary. 
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sparU (Pali phassa)^ ledana, samjnd (Pili sannd), 
atandj and citUi{\). 


1. Wi>h Ihc exception of ihe ratfacr ambiguous term which, 
for this reason, scents to have been replaced hy the mote exact term 
t/iMosiSra, the four other funcdon-et'cnu ace acknowledged as belong- 
ingto an attitude in all schools of Buddhist thought. Thus Vastibsndhu 
says in his Trimsikl 3 cd: 

saJi spttrsamemtiiraml.tai/d»i^’laniHv{tam 

accompanied by sparse, attention, feeling, sensation, and 
In his PaHcaskandhaka he calls ^ese five function-es'cntx 
sanafa ‘ever«accompanying’. 

The VaibhSsbikas admit of ten ftinction>cvents as belonging to 
every auitude, mffAafrAfimUa. a view which is not tbaiTed by VasutW- 
dhu, Sihitamati, smd probably also not by the author of the Atthasllini 
who, though there is a strong evidence tut he inclines to i^‘ views of 
the Sautrintikas^Yogicaras, does not make such subtle distinctions 
with respect to the psychic function •events as does Vasubandhti. Abhi- 
dhannakota )I 2^1 representing the view cf the VaibhishHcas, runs as 
follows: 

itdatii cstttHi ioayna chandaht sparsa mc(i^ JiNfti^ 

maftaritirs 'dhimekset ca iomedhii^ seTcacefe-n 

“Feeling, motivation, sensation, desire, spatsa, discrimination, 
memory, atteniion, intention, and concentration are found in every 
attitudinal operation*. 

The order of these function*e\Tnt8 is not fixed. 1 n the Dhltuklya 
ihc order is: 

Vfdati, Mnyns, trtaiii, sparse, menaskiia, thaadehi, atBsmuKd, sm^Ji, 
samiadid, and prajhi. 

prafia corresponds, according to Yasomiira, \^th matt in the kiiikS 
of the AbUdhannakosa, and both maii and pry'ni as 'discernment* 
'discrimination* aie related to dtta in its aspect of ‘discrimination’ in 
Atthasllini. 

That ihere is no fixed order is also asserted in Atthasllini III 178. 
1 1 is interesting to note that eftandafi, adhimoksa, manastkira are mentioned 
in At^asUini III 252, 253, 254 as belondng to those called 
“whaWer events there may be**. Their definite presence in a healthy 
attitude is apparently taken over from the Vaibhasbikas. The term 
^raapenaka does not convey definite presence. 

Anuruddba in his Abhidhammatthasangaba II 2>3 declares that 
maaaxtkara is present in every attitude, but diat adhimotse and rhaadeh 
are restricted to certain attitudes, among others a healthy attitude. 
ThH distinction introduces a new classificatioa of the nuAa&ttmdaj of 
the Vaibhlshika, but does not have special merits. 


Ahvays 

moavaiion\ 
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A* The first of these terras, sparia^ cannot be 
translated without giving rise to misundcrstanding(l) 
and it can only be circumscribed as the totality of a 
given situation {Gesamtsituation) or the being in tune 
of various events and circumstances out of which Uiere 
results and is maintained a certain relationship; this 
relationship, however, lasting only as long as the cir¬ 
cumstances which have brought about the respective 
situation, arc the same. This means that what wc 
call a given situation is not just a disconnected set of 
isolated items, but all these together in a congenious 
resultant or structure. The author of the Atthasalini 
explains this general character of sparSa by the simile 
of the main pillar and the adjoining rafters of a palace 
structure, each one having its recognized differences 
and yet forming a harmoniously connected whole.. 
His words arc : “This phassa is like a pillar in a palace 
being the firm support to the rest of the structure; and 
just as beams, cross-beams, wing-supports, roof-rafters, 
cross-rafters, and neck-pieces arc fastened to the pillar, 
arc fixed on the pillar, so also is pitassa a firm support 
to the simultaneous and associated events. It is like 
the pillar, the rest of the psychic events is like tJie other 
structure matcriar’{2). 


1. sparsa is usually translated by ‘conuci’. However, in py- 
chology ‘contact* is a feding of actual accord in ^ite of recognised 
differences as regards the representauves of the difftfcnt psycboiogica) 
types, sparia has not this sense and therefore the translation by 'contaci* 
had better be avoided. 

2. Atthas&lim III 177. 
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Although this description seems to advocate a 
static conception of sparia^ since we are apt to over¬ 
look the state of mutual tension between the various 
parts of the structure, it would be erroneous to assume 
that spars a or the totality of a given situation is a static 
entity. It is actually an action which seizes and limits 
the object just as much as it is seized and limited by 
the object. Thus, its further definition runs as follows: 
**5paiia is called so, because it ‘touches* (i. e., relates). 
Its nature is ‘touching’, its accomplishment is close 
contact ; its actuality is the tuning-in (of the three 
events concerned in its formation) ; and its basis on 
which it rests is the object that has come into the focus 
of consciousness’ (1). Our author is quite aware of 
the fact that this description is not at all adequate. 
The fact is that the very moment the character of thing¬ 
ness disappears, as is the case with such an abstraction 
as ‘totality of a situation*, with it goes the quality of 
representation. At this point the conflict about the 
‘nature* of sparia (or whatever other abstraction there 
may be) appears: whether it is purely conceptual and 
abstract, counter of our mental calcule, so to say, 
or whether it is something real and tangible. The 
reality of the purely conceptual which always creeps 
into our process of abstraction because of the 
perseveration of perception and because of the 
limitation of de-sensualization, is brought out in 
the statement that “though it is non-sensuous it 

1. AubssiUBi 111 179 ^ 



functions with respect to an object in the manner 
of touching’ (1). Elsewhere the dynamic aspect of 
sparia is described as “touching, establishing a close 
contact, and the resultant of the process of es¬ 
tablishing a close contact” (2). This latter aspect 
is again pointed out by the statement that sparia 
is not merely the coming together of the three factors: 
sense organ, sense object and sense perception, but 
that which results out of this coming together, in addi¬ 
tion to the coming together (3), The manner by 
which the author of the Atthasalini explains this 
characteristic of sparia is highly su^estivc and remark¬ 
able. He says that “Since it is known through its own 
cause which is the coining together of three factors, 
its actuality is the tuning-in of these three factors. 
This is pointed out at several places by the Sutra 
phrase, 'sparia is the coming together of three*; the 
meaning of this Sutra phase is that it is sparsa because 


1. AtthastUni III 179. This fact that it >• *1ikc touching’ is 
explicitly pointed out by Yasomitta in hit V^-ilUiya ad Abhkih.« 

11 24: iua ipTihtih.yodycgid indr^zniha^iyaiHatiy atwrtfem 

jPfMnliM M ifMsah —bemuse it is like touch. Because of it, it 
is as if the sense organ, tM sense object, and the perception couch each 
other. Therefore one speaks of jjtorra.” 

2. AnhaiUini 111366. It is here fut ther stated that every factor 

in our oientai and spirijual life is to be imdetstood in (his way, vie. 
general description (^njatu), its intmiity as pointed out by the addit¬ 
ion of a preposition («pajcggo), and iu meaning being the pro- 

duct of tome elementary factors. However, though ii may appear as 
something derived and something secondary, it has an autonomous 
existence as a given possibility cf thought.connections. As such it is 
a determining psychol<^'c8l factor. 

3. Thus ^so Yajomiliain hit Vyakhyi ad Abhidh.—kota II 34 

states: it the situation bom out of the coming together of sense 

organ, tense ^bject, and sensoiy perceiition”-~^pars4 tnAi>»rw/j^ri. 

itiSnanuuiipiiaji ipfshtir iti. jitS 
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of the coining together (and subsequent tuning-in), 
of the three, but not that it is the mere coming toge> 
ther**(l). That j/arifl is both cause and effect is also 
the view of the Yogacaras, and Sthiramati states that 
“The sense organ, the sense object, and the sense 
perception form a trinity. The state of this trinity 
as being both cause and effect is the coming together 
and tuning-in of the three factors of this trinity’* (2) 

There is a marked contrast between the solidness 
as it were, of sense perception and the subtleness of 
non-sensuous perception, for while with respect to 
sense perception there is both ‘touching* and ‘close 
contact’, in non-sensuous perception there is merely 
‘touching’ (3). Sense perception is so strong and solid 
and concrete in hue and texture that it is compared 
with two fighting rams or two hands being clapped 
together, the one ram or the one hand representing the 
sense organ, for instance, the eye, and the other ram 
or the other hand, the sense object, the colors and so 
on. It is in this connection that the author of the 
Auhasalini makes some important remarks which clear¬ 
ly show the line of thought he follows and which 

). AtthasElinI III 182. 

2. Trimtiki.^p. 20. 

3. Anhatiliiii III 180 : “The accomplishment of close contact 
is only with the five senses. W'i th respect to perception by the five senses 
there is 'touching* and cloee contact; with respect to non-sentuous per¬ 
ception there is only 'touching* but not close contact ”—HUTtghaUanaTaM 
pam paieadttttTikt kali.pcnccdvarViasta /ii phuuinalakU,ano tipi umgantmaraso 
li pi nSmam ; maiuKharikassa pkusaitalakkhan« tv ecu nimetn, na sanigfuiUa~ 
naraso. 
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arc also most relevant for assigning to the Pali Abhi- 
dhamma a definite place in the history and develop¬ 
ment of Buddhist thought, thus liberating it from the 
barren isolation into which scholars not knowing 
Sanskrit have exiled it. Our author says that though 
we are accustomed to say, ‘what the eye sees*, when 
we actually mean, it is the mind which secs, by taking 
its stand on the eye as its basis, and utilizes it as its 
medium for seeing. In support of this explanation 
which attempts to convey the spirit of the living pro¬ 
cess instead of clinging to the dead letter of the text, 
he quotes the Ancients who stated that “The «ye does 
not see, because it is not of the nature of mind, and 
mind does not see, because it is not of the nature 
of the eye. But by the close contact of the object 
with the ‘door* (i. e., the sense organ) one secs by 
consciousness which takes the sensitivity of the sense 
organ as its basis. Such an explanation is, moreover, 
supported by such phrases as, ‘one pierces with a bow* 
(though actually it is the arrow shot from the bow' 
that pierces its target.) Therefore the meaning of the 
phrase ‘seeing colors by the eye* is ‘seeing colors with 
visual consciousness* (1). This instrumental theory 
of perception is precisely the view of the Yogacaras, 
as Yaiomitra informs us in his Abhidharmako^a- 
vyfikhya, commenting on a long controversy between 
the Yogicira philosopher upholding the view that 

I. Atthasilini V 131. See also III 181. 
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mind sees by means of the eye, and the Vaibhasika 
who clings to the theory that it is the eye that sees 
and not mind (1). Moreover, the YogaeSras also 
acknowledged the sensitivity {pasida) of the sense or¬ 
gans through which mind does the actual seeing, hear¬ 
ing etc. That it is not the physical eye that sees, but 
that seeing is due to the sensitivity of the eye is pointed 
out in a verse which is ascribed to Sariputra and has 
often been repeated in the Abhidharma literature. 
This verse runs as follows:— 

The sensitivity of the eye by which one secs 
forms/Is small, hne, and like the head of a 
louse (2). 

But the most decisive fact is that the definition of 
‘sensitivity’ given by the Author of the Atthasilini 
tallies exactly with the one given by Asanga, who is 
the most prominent representative of the YogSeira 
school of Buddhist thought. ‘Sensitivity’ is explained 

]. Abhidharxnakosa-vyikhyi ad Abhidh.-ko»a J 42: 
eaksu}} pa^ati rJipSm sabha^m Jia tadasriiam 
zijninam dr^alt rUpam na iiiinla/ilojn 

*Thecye SMsforms, when it is (conform), butnot mind that 

cakes iu stand on it. For an object is not seen when it is hidden. Such 
is the opinion of the Vaibhisikas.’ 

The Vaibhasika means that since mind is immateiial and ran go 
everywhere there is no reason wlty it should not see what b hidden. He 
only overlooks the condition by which visual perception arises. 

2. ActhasKlinl IV 28 ; Paramatchaviniedtaya 664 ; \lmaru* 
papariccheda: 

. jtena eakk/rupMadrna rVpdm-m^ojupaJMii 
parittam svkhipnam etam Skasaasai^ponuaa 
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as the ‘organised four clcmcnts*(l). This proves 
beyond a shadow of doubt that the acknowledged 
interpretor and commentator of the Pali Abhidhamma 
texts is in line with the Yogacira way of thought. 
The claim of the Pali school that they have preserved 
the ‘original’ Buddhism, on the evidence of the material 
available is unfounded and is nothing but scctarl* 
anism. 

Insofar as the sparsa is a unique harmony of cause 
and effect it also provides the possibility for the func¬ 
tioning of other psychic function-events. One of 
the most important function-events is vedanl^ feeling. 
Thus, sparse is said “To produce feeling, to give rise 
to it” (2), though not in the sense of mechanistic cause 
and effect relation but insofar as within the totality 
of a certain situation as pointed out by sparsa the whole 
mental-spiritual potential is able to work. As a simile 
the following is adduced. “Just as heat in heated lac 
which has become manifest on account of the outer 
heat, produces soffness in its material (i.e., the lac), 
but not in its condition, the outer burning coals, so 
also, because there are such outer conditions as basis 
and object, sparse produces feeling in the conscious 
attitude as its material, but not in the basis or in the 

1. AtthasiiinilV28; 29: catuaium mdubhSiSuamupidiyapaildo, 

Abhidbamiasaniuirca>'a, jp. 3; eaiviri mahaikuiartsf upidiya eak- 

ifiuTvifKindinycrll fnprasida^ orgaaued four elements which form 

the basis for sensory consciousaess are sensi itvity, 

2. AtthasSlini III 183. 
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object which arc its condition*’(l). 

B. Feeling [vedana) is a basic psychological func¬ 
tion which imparts to every conscious content, of 
whatever kind it may be, a definite value in the sense 
of acceptance (“like’*) or rejection (“dislike'’) or 
indifference, for even indifference is a certain valuat¬ 
ion (2). It enjoys the content cither as a whole or 
only in its more desirable portion (3). Thus, feeling 
is a kind of judging, although it docs not establish an 
intellectual connection, but merely sets up a subjective 
criterion of acceptance, rejection, or indifference. 

1. AtthasSJini 183. In the Abhidharmaxunuccays, p. 5 
sparia if said “to act as a basis Tor feeling ”—ttdanisaiaairtycditvUtaf 
ntaka. 'Fbe same term occurs in Slhiramati’s commentary on Vasu- 
bandhu’s Tiimsikl, p. 20. In the MadhyamakavriltJ, p. 118 feeling is 
xaid io be tparsasahaja ‘coexistent with sparsa. denoting simultaneity 
{sattolpannatpa) and the relation of cause and effect [janyajanakabHiva). 
The relation of‘feeling’ to sparia is expressed in (his wav that 'feeling* 
has its root in iparsa as its condition. On p. 534 we read : 

‘‘Just as one spealcs of feeling with respect to iftatsa whose char¬ 
acter ittic is the coming together a^ tuning*in of the three factors, 
ob^ct, consciousness, and sense organ, so als<> feeling is to be spoken of as 
being conditioned and having its root in tparia whose characteristic is 
the coming together of three factors, viz., sense organ, object, and 
sensory consciotisness”. 

2. That “feeling* is an imparting of t-alue is also brought out by 
the lernunology itself, inasmuch as the past participle passive has been 
used, denoting the resultant out of the proceu its.'^lf. Atthasalini III 
181: vfdayUaliAkhana. 

3. Atthasllim III 184. This latter aspect has been explained 
in III 186 as: ‘‘In the second meaning it is here understo*^ that 
feeling just enjoys the desired portion of an object and therefore its 
function has been railed ‘enjoying the desirable pvt". ^ 

The Abhidharmasamuccaya, p. 2 definei feeling simply by “en¬ 
joying” {ttw>bhata) and odds (hat by it one tastes to the end 
the results of one’s pure and impure action;. 

The Madhyamakavfiti gives boi h views, i. e., total enjoyment and 
partial enjoymenl, as is evident from p. .534: iuSnistobhayaviparUa- 
tisltayimtblauir mskqyimtbf.aiv vedanadi vitiir otdnneij ucyalt. 
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Of course, the nature of feeling itself cannot be defined, 
because every definition has to be given in terms which 
belong to the realm of the intellect and the intellect 
is quite incommensurable with feeling. Moreover, 
no basic psychological function can be expressed by 
another. This autonomous character of feeling is, 
therefore, indicated by the simile of a king who by 
virtue of his lordship, expertness, and mastery, tastes 
and enjoys that which others have prepared, in a way 
nobody else can account for, since everybody else is 
only partly concerned with what is the issue (2). This 
supremacy of feeling clearly shows that in our life the 
emotional value which we attach to any content is 
more important and decisive than the merely cogni¬ 
tive meaning, for how else could it be possible that the 
so-called civilized nations for such abstractions as 
God, mother-land, etc., unhesitatingly waged war 
against each other and thought it very meritorious to 
commit wholesale murder. 

However, feeling can also appear quite apart from 
the momentary content in consciousness in the form of 
a ‘mood’, which has been referred to in the statement 
that “as regards its presence in the pure form of ‘men¬ 
tal-spiritual relishing* {atasika-assddato) it has been 
said that its actuality is ‘mood’ (ceiasika-assdda){^)» 

2. ■ Anhju^hni III 186. In HI 183 we are told that '*fhasia i» 
only touching, sanni it only sensing, ctituta it only motivating, linnaiut it 
only discriminating, but Dtdana becatise of its lordship, expertneu, ‘and 
mattery lelishcs the taste of the object”. 

3. Atthatalinl III 187. 
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Mood, too, signifies a valuation, though not of a definite 
content but of the whole conscious situation at the 
moment. The fact that feeling in the form of *mood* 
may appear quite independently of the momentary 
sensations, although by some exiguous reasoning it 
may be causally related to some previous conscious con¬ 
tent, is brought out in the Buddhist texts by terming 
this kind of feeling cetasikh vedana which may be trans¬ 
lated as ‘abstract feeling’, inasmuch as it is raised above 
the different individual feeling values of concrete feel¬ 
ing. It is clearly distinguished from kd^yika vedand or 
‘concrete feeling’ which denotes that kind of feeling 
which is mixed up with and joins in with sensation; 
being only concerned with transmitting to the per¬ 
ceiving subject the data of the senses, such as colors, 
sounds, fragrances, and flavors, but not giving them 
an emotional meaning and arranging them according 
to their feeling value. The independence of mood from 
the momentary contents of consciousness and from the 
momentary sensations, is furthermore stressed by the 
statement that it functions or operates in a situation, 
or out of the conjunction {samphassaja) with that func¬ 
tion of the psyche which orders, regulates, and gives 
meaning [manovinnanadhatu) to the contents of conscious¬ 
ness which due to the decisive function of an attitude 
have been selected in such a way as to be acceptable to 
the group-patterning function-events of the attitude 
and may be interpreted and evaluated accordingly 
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said that sensation is like a flash of lightning, inas¬ 
much as it does not penetrate into the object (and 
like feeling relishes it exhaustively) and that it starts 
from whatever object there may be, regardless of what 
the associations later may be which are formed by the 
individual. As an example a young deer seeing a scare¬ 
crow and forming the idea of a man, is given (3). Sensa¬ 
tion, which in accordance with its whole nature is con¬ 
cerned with the object and the object stimulus, under¬ 
goes considerable changes in obedience to the attitude 
of the individual. If the individual’s attitude is direct¬ 
ed toward and expecting the actual and concrete, sensa¬ 
tion will automatically seize only the momentary and 
manifest existence of things and always be on the look¬ 
out for the new which at once is made to serve as a 
guide to fresh sensations (4). As soon as this has been 
accomplished everything essential has been said and 
done. However, since there is always a subject which 
senses, it is impossible to have merely objective sensation.. 
The subject will always, and because of its presence, 
must contribute itssubjectivedispositiontothesensa- 
tion which thus becomes totally different from the so- 
called objecti ve sensation as soon as the subjective fac¬ 
tor in the process of sensation becomes predominant. 
Subjective I understand in a very wide sense and not 

3. At^Uini III 189. 

4. THis ftuccesiion of sensations and their being concerned with 
the surface only may also be gleaned from the above mentioned charac¬ 
ter of "as not penetrating into the object" havimane anosalhavuttitija. 
AnhasUint III 189. 
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as ‘merely’ subjective. In this case sensation says more 
than the image of the object and it develops into the 
depth of the meaningful. It perceives not only the 
surface but also the background. That sensation 
obtains a definite shade in accordance with the general 
attitude of the individual and its connection with the 
subjective factor, has been clearly stated in various 
works (1). 

D. The functioning of an attitude, or generally 
speaking, of a mental set together with all the other 
psychic functions involved, be they basic functions 
or subsidiary functions, would not be possible if there 
were not something which arouses and sustains psychic 
activity. Our mind or whatever else we may call 
our non-physical side, is not merely reactive, an inert 
mental substance to be acted upon by material sub¬ 
stances in order to be roused out of its lethargy and 
to project by some mysterious faculties a world of things 
and beings, but is something creative and autonomous 
in its own right which moulds the world after its own 
fashion. That which arouses and sustains activity 
on the part of the human psyche is called cetani. 
Broadly speaking, it is a stimulus, and in a sense, may 
be considered as a motive and also as a drive. A 
drive is a stimulus that arouses persistent mass activity, 

l. Dhammasan^ani 4. Especially Atlhaialini HI 189: “But 
when it U aaiociated with knowledge sentation fellows knowledge (i. e., 
when the attitude is directed toward knowledge, sensation in obedience 
to th^attitude will act in a w»y prescribed by this attitude)'’-^7fl^M* 
tUha nanasampajuttd holi sa sanni nanam eoa anuoaitoti. 
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and a motive is a stimulus that sustains activity until 
the stimulus is removed, as by eating in the case of 
hunger, or until the organism has moved out of range 
of the stimulus, as in the case of a pin^prick. Since 
ceiana and Karman are synonymous, as we shall see 
later on, this idea of motive and drive applied to Karman 
would mean that the individual is bound and fettered 
to Samsara until he has reached Nirvana and thereby 
moved out of the effective range of Karman, hence the 
equation of attainment of Nirvana and cessation of all 
Karman. Practically speaking—and the Buddhists 
want their teaching to be understood as having practi¬ 
cal importance—the attainment of Nirvana is a spiri¬ 
tual adjustment. In this respect cetand or Karman as 
a persistent stimulus requiring an adjusting response 
is a very basic motive. 

This character of cetana as stimulus, motive or drive 
can be clearly seen from the definition given in the 
Atthasklini (1) where we read that:— 

**€etand motivates. The meaning is that it aims 
at associated factors as objects to itself. It has the 
nature of a stimulus, the meaning of which is that it 
has the nature of motivation. Its function is arranging 
and effecting.... Its function of arranging and 
effecting comes to pass in healthy or unhealthy 


1. Anhasilini HI )90. 
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effects (1). In its arranging and effecting process, 
which produces healthy or unhealthy actions the other 
factors of the psyche play only a restricted part. 
The cetarH alone is exceedingly full of effort, exceed 
ingly full of vigor, that is, it makes a double effort,, 
a double exertion”. 

The meaning of stimulus, motive or drive becomes 
still more obvious when wc take into consideration the 
similes that have been used in order to point out the 
effective nature of cetaiii. According to the Ancients, 
that is, the authors of the old Atthakathi which has 
been lost, it is said that “This ettan^ has the nature of 
landowner, a cultivator, who having taken fifty* 
five strong men, went down to the fields in order to 
reap. He i? exceedingly energetic, exceedingly stre¬ 
nuous, he doubles his efforts, doubles his exertions and 
with the words, ‘Take your sickles’ and the like, he 
points out the portion to be havested. He knows what 
they need of drink, food, scents, wreaths, and the like, 


1. A ihiid factor has been left out here, called iaenja, denoting 
that quality which is neither healthy nor unhealthy but beyond these 
two. Sec Visuddhimagga XVII 60. Atthuglini III 430. 

It has to be noted that the arranging and effecting (ofBhatai is the 
essential quality of cetanl. All schools cm Buddhism are unanimous in 
this respect. Sthiramati in h» Vreti on Trinuiki 4, p. 21 declares: 
“retofu Is effecting an attitude, It is an excitatory center of the psyche 
and it is because of its presence that the mental set mo\’e8, as it were, 
toward the object”— c*letM eiltihhisamkin nuii.asct cetfili MLtMm satjim 
ilamtanam ptaii ettaial} frai^nda iia heti. See also Abhtdharmasamuc- 
cay, pp. 2. 5. The definiHon ofce/oiu in the Abhidharxnako«ayyiJrh>l- 
ad Abnidh.—kota 11 24 tallies with Sthiramati’s etuma citlaikiiamskafa- 
iti iiW^aspandah. pratpanda iva prospanda arUtalf. 

Tlse same explanation is also given in Madhyamakavftci, p. 311:: 
aiUibhuamikATomanoikarmalakshafi ctlam c*t\. 
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and he takes an equal part in the work. In this way 
the simile is to be understood: the cetaiia is like the 
landowner ; the fifty-five factors whose functioning 
results in healthy effects and which have a risen as 
parts of the whole attitude (diiarigavasena) arc like the 
fifty-five strong men ; the doubling of effort, the doub¬ 
ling of exertion by this cetani which, in arranging and 
effecting, produces healthy or unhealthy effects, is like 
the lime of the doubling of efforts, of doubling exertion 
by the landowner. Thus should its function of arrang¬ 
ing and effecting be understood” (.1). 

There is still one other simile which is extremely 
relevant for ascertaining the actual meaning of cetana. 
There it has been said that. 

“Its actuality is directing properly, that is, it arises, 
•(Erecting (the associated psychic factors to work in 
a certain direction as indicated by the general atti¬ 
tude) like the chief disciple or a head carpenter and 
the like, who accomplish their own and other’s duties. 
As the chief disciple, seeing the teacher coming from 
afar, himself recites his lesson and makes the other 
pupils recite each his own lesson—when he begins to 
recite the rest follows—, or as the head carpenter, 
himself cutting the wood, makes the other carpenters cut 
each his own portion of the wood—when he begins to 
work the rest follow—,or as a general, himself fighting. 


1. Attbaslliai III 191. 
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makes the other soldiers take part in the battle—when 
he begins to fight the others also fight without turning 
their back—, so this ctiani starting its own work on its 
object makes the associated factors do each its own 
work—when it begins to operate the associated factors 
also operate. Hence it has been said *likc the chief 
disciple, the head carpenter and so on, who accomplish 
their own and other’s duties”(l). 

In all those instances we see that cetani not only^ 
arouses mass activity but also sustains it so that cer¬ 
tain definite results appear. This shows beyond doubt 
that the translation of cetana by ‘volition’ is against 
all evidence and has probably been adopted only 
on account of the fact that the translators of the Abhi- 
dharma texts'did not understand these texts, and also 
did not know the meaning of the English word voli¬ 
tion.(2) In its most sharply distinguished sense voli¬ 
tion designates merely the act of making a choice or 
decision, but it rarely suggests the determination to 
put one’s decision or choice into cfieci. Volition is 
thus the very reverse of cetaiid which everywhere is said 
to put something into effect. There is still one other 
point in the nature of cetana which makes its transla¬ 
tion by ‘volition’ absolutely absurd. This is that “it 

1. Atthas&lini III 192. 

2. ArCilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind, p. 62 so. pointa out, 
voUtton U a term coverinR a welter of. confusion and thould ^ dropped 
as quickly as possible, l^nis de la Vall^ Poussin in his translation of 
the Ahhidbarmakosa IV 2 has been the only scholar in Indian philoso* 
phy who was not quite satisfied with this translation. 
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is evident in working in such cases as recollecting an 
urgent business and the like, because it stimulates the 
associated factors to be effcctive”(l). Volition, how¬ 
ever, can never aid in recollecting what has been 
foi^otteu, otherwise we would not need to rack our 
brains about something we have forgotten, neither 
would a situation ever arise, which despite our 
best intentions we simply cannot recollect a thing. 
Cetand, to slate it plainly, is something that corres¬ 
ponds to our idea of stimulus, motive, or drive. Espe¬ 
cially this latter concept of drive, as a stimulus arousing 
persistent mass activity assists in explaining the origin 
of activity as well as that which is exciuted and 
is forthwith active. That which is aroused to acti¬ 
vity is the sum total of all potentialities,(2) it is the 
alajavijmna in the terminology of the YogieSras or 
Vijnanavadins; the ‘subtle manovijmna' or bhavanga 
in the terminology of the SthaviravSdins and symboli¬ 
zed by ‘fifty-five strong men’. It has been unfortunate 
that a number should have been taken as absolute, as 
it initially must have been only meant as some indeter¬ 
minate number, and although the various schools adop¬ 
ted various numbers, by insisting on their absolute 
number of factors they set themselves an artificial 
barrier which hampered further progress. 


I. AuhaalinI III 192. Cf. Visuddhimagga XIV 1S7 
u- k*‘ tffminoIog;y of the yo^aclraa it h the 

which IS «»ed endowed with all potentialities because it U en- 
dow^ with the po^r to produce all phenomena* Trahiikivijqapii. 
p. 36. See also Vijnaptimairail««iddhi, p. 434. ^ * 
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there is an intimate connection between cetani 
and feeling (vsdand) and that which I called the 
momentary total situation {sparia). This intimate con* 
necdon accounts for the fact that some stimuli act 
more as motive than others. It will be useful in this 
respect to make use of the term tension. Tension means 
primarily that something is tense. Justasin themotivc 
of hunger the stimuli which arouse activity arc the sen¬ 
sory repoits of the stomach contractions constituting 
a persistent tense state of certain visceral muscles, so 
also, by way of simile, we might say that there is in 
the psyche a tense part, acting as stimulus. But to 
continue the physiological aspect, the inner physio¬ 
logical state which is a stimulus arousing activity, is 
apparent in all appetitive motives, of which hunger 
is typical. To this kind of stimulus the term appetitive 
tension may be applied. It is, furthermore, a well 
known fact that a loud noise arouses activity in an 
infant and, which is most remarkable, this activity 
will be sustained for some time after the physical sti¬ 
mulus has ceased. The explanation of the difference 
between the knee-jerk reflex, in which activity is 
aroused but not sustained, and the persistence of res¬ 
ponse to a loud noise lies in the concept of emotion. 
Emotion is primarily a psychic state of feeling (vedana ), 
attributing a specific value to an existing content, and 
then also a physiological state of innervation; both 
these states together have a cumulative effect upon 
each. Qther, that is, to an intense feeling there attaches 
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a sensatioa of muscles or organs being innervated to 
contract, so that even an indifierent sensation has a 
specific emotional tone, viz., the tone of indiCTcrencc, 
which itself is a valuation. Beude a state of feeling, 
therefore, a loud noise sets up an inner physiological 
and neutral state and, for this reason, the emotional 
tension persists after the noise stimulus has ceased, and 
is itself a stimulus to activity. Stimuli which arouse 
emotional tensions are, therefore, broad and persistent 
in-their after effects and consequently motives. This 
concept of emotional tension, which later on will 
arouse specific associtive selections, assists greatly in 
explaining the effect of cetan'i or Karman, because 
cetarii ‘projects’, i.e,, arouses the vedanabijas or poten- 
riaiities to emotional manifestations and reactions. 
For where there is cetana there also is vedand^ both of 
them lying in the power field in which form the psyche 
may be tentatively conceived. Vedand, of course, is 
at first characterized as ‘indifference’ ‘neutral’ 

to),since unconscious processes, as wc would say, 
arc involved, while the specific value of acceptance 
(emotion of pleasure) or of rejection (emotion of dis¬ 
pleasure) appears only in conscious experience, when 
an actual object arousing the specific emotion is en¬ 
countered and judged. Since, however, tensions 
natively arouse only general activity they are spoken 
of as drives, a drive .being a stimulus which arouses 
persistent mass activity. This concept fits well into the 
definition of eetani which may be given graphically as 
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stimulus drive activity 
(as emotional tension) 

Activity in the psyche takes its origin, as we gather 
from various sources, with reference to some situation( 1), 
which means that there is always one part, so to 
say, of the psychic organization which is more easily 
aroused into functioning and toward which excitations 
arc drawn. In this way ceiani may even be considered 
as a pattern or a gradient leading up to dominance. 
This concept of an excitation gradient belongs,propcrly 
speaking, to physiology where it refers to the fact that 
in the nervous system there is always one part' which 
is more easily aroused into function than are other 
parts. For instance, in the main axis, the head tail 
or cephalocaudal axis which is seen in the adult as 
the brain and the spinal cord, there is, initially, some 
portion which is physiologically more active than some 
other part. This more active portion consumes oxygen 
at a greater rate than other arts, is of higher electrical 
potential and is more susceptible to certain situmuli. 
Between this more active point and other points there 

1. '['hough tliA mimhcr of eeiaac^s VAries f.nordiiR to contcit, 
therr ale eMfniially'six sitUAtioos in which is in<Mt aciivr. These 

are: vision, audition, smeDing, tasting, lovebing, ard 'minding*. A» 
siiclt the six cetaai form the iamslaaikamihe. Sec Sainyuttaniklya 111 
60 : Abhidharmakosavyikhyi ad Ahhidb.-kcu I 15. Abhidhai* 
masamuccayt; p. 3 adds that by iu operation in such liiuations heal¬ 
thiness of attitude, aflectiviiy, or the termination of a certain state h 
brought about. 

Of decisive impoitance is because it 'projeeii* 

a new exmence, because it is by nature Karman (activity). Abbi- 
dharmakoeas'yUhya, p. 319. 
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exists a difference in rate of development, this difference 
being called the ^physiological gradient*. By way 
of hypothesis we might say that the manas out of which 
the conscious experience develops, since the ‘subjective 
factor* preceedes the objective re-presentation, has a 
higher potential than the other factors. 

E. As the last function-event which is concomitant 
with every-attitude, in the Pali texts citta is centioned. 
The author of the Atthasilini considers this to be a 
mere tautology. In his opinion the term citta in the 
opening sentence of the DhammasanganI, viz., “when 
a healthy attitude {citta), belonging to the realm of 
sensuous rclatcdness, has arisen**, first of all speci¬ 
fies a certain time, and it is only natural that at this 
time there is also a certain attitude(l). However, 
he makes an interesting remark about the nature of 
citta, which shows that he favors a Central Theory 
of Mind as is done by the Yogicaras, as we have seen 
abovc(2). He says that “Such things as the sun and 
so on arc only linguistic conveniences for bundling 
such occurrences as colors and so on, but there is no 
thing apart and above its various states; so when the 
sun rises there is its heat. And although one speaks 
of the sun, it is nothing different from its occurrences. 
But with cilia it is different. We speak of the states 
of mind such as a total situation {pkassa) and so on 

]. Atthi^ilinl III 107. 

2. p.’23. 
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but citta itself is different from these states*’( 1). Thus, 
as far as the material world is concerned the author 
of the At^hasalini is a thoroughgoing nominalist, the 
“thing**, in a word, is a metaphysical mistake, due 
to transference to the world-structure of a linguistic 
convenience. But as far as the mental world is concer¬ 
ned he is on the side of the realists, assuming a mind 
as different from its states. Unfortunately he docs not 
say anything about the lo^^cal nature of this center, 
whether it is existent or subsistent. 

However, the term citta has so many meanings 
according to the Dhammasangan! (2) all of which arc 
explained in the AuhasS^lini, that the other schools of 
Buddhist thought who had an Abhidharma, singled 
out a certain function of mind and so avoided the tau¬ 
tology (3). Since the various terms for what wc call 
mind or specifically an attitude arc extremely relevant 
for a proper understanding of complex psychic pheno¬ 
mena, they may be given here together with the ex¬ 
planation by the Auhasalini (4). It is called rit/a, 
because of the varieties of attitudes; manas^ because of 
its measuring (i.c., taking stock of, interpreting) the 
sensed objects; mantwa, though indentical with manas^ 

1. Attha^SHni I1IJ95 : yttiha hi fBpodini tpidrjv pannatti 

dtyo na althal'o anne homi, su\)fO ttdeii lasman 

samayt tana itfaiahkliaiam iHpam ponn'yati, tvam vuctamattt pt na rSpddihi 
<mad surijfa nina atfJti. na tat^ etUam : 'phasiadara dhamme kpidtjHt pantUpi- 
yati ; atthato pan ttarr. hhioMam «m. 

2. DhamtnaiiaiiganI 6. 

3. See above p. 24 note 3. 

•4. Auhasalini III 274-276. 
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stresses the functional aspect; hadaya (‘heart*), because 
of inwardness; pan^ara (“transparency**), because in 
every experience there joins in something of the inde* 
terminate and ineffable luminous continuum, in and 
through, and out of which all experiences come to 
pass, and which in its purity and lucidity apart from 
the sensed and introspected differentiations, is more 
emotionally moving and spiritually satisfying than the 
sensed or introspected data, which only veil and 
limit the brightness and boundlessness of ‘mind*. It 
is called mono mana*yatana in the sense of birth-place, 
inasmuch as such factors like phassa and the like origi¬ 
nate in it; in the sense of a meeting-place, inasmuch 
as the data of the outer objects, visible, audible, olfac¬ 
tory, gustatory, and tangible, assemble here as objects 
of the mams (to be interpreted by it); and in the sense 
of cause inasmuch as it is the necessary antecedent for 
the co-existence of such functional patterns as phassa 
and the like. It is called oinhana, because of its discri¬ 
minating nature, and vtrSidnakkhandha with respect to 
the complexity of psychic processes among which the 

conscious attitude is a specific aspect; and finally it 
is termed tajja manoviiBinadhitu in order to point out 

its readiness to act and to react in a definite way 
(tajja) t to denote its character of giving meaning and 
order to the atomic data of the senses (manas) and its 
nature of discriminating between the manifold data 
of perception and introspection and above 

all to point out the fact that though general psycholo- 
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gical Iz.'ws {sabhdtfa) arc operating in every individual, 
yet they cannot be said to have an individual nature 
of their own {nissatta dJidtu), because there arc too 
many factors which condition and inhuence the 
nature of mind. 

Concomitant Function-Events in an Attitude II» 

The various function-events which have been men¬ 
tioned so far and which may be termed certain states 
of mind, arc acknowledged in all schools of Buddhist 
thought as of primary importance, and are either called 
‘belonging to an extensive level* {mahdbhumika) or are 
said to be ‘going everywher* (sarvatraga) (1). But it 
is from here on that the classiBcation of function-events 
varies in the different schools. I shall beg’n with a 
discussion of the events mentioned in the Pali Abhi- 
dharama and then proceed to an analysis of the events 
mentioned in the Abhidharma works of the Vaibha- 
shikas and Yogacaras each system having certain 
merits and certain defects. 

In the Pali Abhidhamma five function-events are 
mentioned which are found again as constituents of 
meditation. This is impottant, because in this way 
the practical side is again emphasized. A healthy 
attitude is the foundation for meditation, only out of 
meditation results knowledge which leads to libera- 

1. ITic first trrm Iwlon^s to th« AL-hidharmakofa II 23 and 
Vylkhyl, the serond to the TniiujUvijHaptl. y,. 25. 
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tion. Knowledge is thus different from mere dis¬ 
cursiveness. 

The five function-events are: vitarka (Pali vitMa)^ 
viedra^ pnii (Pjli p'Ui)^ sukka^ and dtlaikdgrata (Pali 
citlass* ekaggatd). 

The first of these terms can hardly be translated 
adequately. It is the initial stage of concentration, 
a process of positing, implying examination leading up 
to judgment and decision {ukana) and may also be re¬ 
garded as a mediator process between the already 
present and prepared content of the particular or gene¬ 
ral altitude of the individual and the new content, in¬ 
asmuch as it ‘drags’ {takkana)^ i. e., relates, the new con¬ 
tent to be appcrceived and to be meditated upon into 
the circle of interest (1). As such oitakka is likened to 
a man who being a friend to or a relative of the king, 
establishes the connection between the king and the 
man who wants to meet the king (2). Or, it has also 
been compared with the first beating on a drum or a 
bell, and in this way, is if wc are allowed to use a new 
simile in ancient terms, a kind of diagnose through aus¬ 
cultation {dkanam~pariydham7Uirasa)hy which subject & 
object approach each other & become acquainted with 

]. Attlta»Sliru III li viltdk* i lititkkMam rS vitakic, 

ihanam It rtiiUim tMi. sr<i(Oir, itam-venf cilUtiut abhininfunalakih'iHe. S9 fn 
iramme^iiUcmitrf<fti. See also Atthasilini III 278 fur the active aspect 
of vUakka. On BAd see Abhidharniakoia (Transl.) I p. 175 and 2. 

2. Atthaallint III 19B: like someone relying onarelaitve 

or a ftiend ^rar to the king ascends the royal palace, so titta lelying on 
vUakka ascends the object. Therefore niaika U said to hat'e the nature 
cf lifting eittc on the object”. 
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each other (1). It is by properly performing its func¬ 
tion that vitakka develops into the second member of 
the Buddhist Eightfold Path; sammdsamkappa (Skt. 
samyaksamkalpa) which by acting in its true nature and 
proper way and by virtue of it leading man out of the 
confused mass of indeterminate ideas, makes man gain 
correct idcas-*‘to hit the mark”, as it were (2). 


Insofar as precedes every act of the more 

subtle discursive reasoning, it is something robust 
{oiarika), like the beating of the bell; ensuemg subtler 
activity is called vicara and denotes the steadily moving 
rcHection.the quiet and serious consideration and study 
of that which has been brought into the circle of m- 
terst by the gross vitakka. It is by this activity that 
all detaUs are taken in and that all the co-cxistcnt 
events and processes of the psyche arc activated and 
involved (3). Being subtle {sukhuma) and following 
every dcuil, viclra is likened to the reverberations of 
the sound of a ball ; and it is here by repeatedly going 
over and into the object that a close tie between the 
object and the investigating mind exists in the manner 
of an arrow fixed on the string of a bow (4). It is the 
viewing of the object either byjt^ding 


V Wl '^78’ jH/tf Kimkapfie... .yotka- 

lappa. ,, ; l‘M.2O0 The dwtinction between the j(rw 

... " nd in Mhidh«„..-.y.. P. 10 , 

Abhidh.r,^oi5_II.33.^ 27!). 
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or by going over it (1). The relation between vitakka 
and viciray which somehow arc inseparable (sante pi ca 
Msam katthaci canjoge) (2), is described by way of various 
similes : by a bird flapping its wings in order to ascend 
into the air and its subsequent calm moving of the wings 
while flying in the air ; by a bee alighting in front of 
a lotus flower and its gyrating over the flower on which 
it has alighted. In the Auhakatha, which the author 
oftheAuhasSlin! had before him viUtkka has been com¬ 
pared with the movement of a bird in the sky, taking 
the wind with both wings and keeping them steadily 
in a line, since it advances bent on a single definite 
object, while aiVJra is the flapping of the wings in order 
to take the wind (3). Or, it has been said that vitakka 
may be compared with the hand that takes a firm 
hold of a dirty copper bowl, while vicara would corres¬ 
pond to the other hand which scrubs the bowl ; or 
vitakka is like the hand of a potter pressing down 
clay, while vicara is like the hand turning the clay to 
and fro ; finally, vitakka is compared with the point 
of a drawing compass fixed in the middle of the paper 
and vicira with the revolving point (4). All these 
examples serve to illustrate the difiTcrcncc between 


1. ibid. 

2. In thr Bhishyi on AbhidhjirmaVoja III 3% there a an intercci- 
durusston m to how it is pouible that ({rossness aud subtlety are 

cu-existenU Vasubandhj's answer is that this ca>existence is one of 
succettion but not of simultaneity and that the five memben of the fint 
medftaiioQ stage belong to the meditation sphere and not to one moment. 

3. Atthasilini III 200. 

4. Atthaiilinl III 201. 
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vitarka as first taking hold of an object, and vUara as 
its detailed investigation^ 

While vitakka and vieSra refer to the cognitive as¬ 
pect in the process of concentration, the following two 
events, pUi and sukka point to the emotive aspect 
which is never absent in any of our mental processes, 
though wc arc apt to overlook and to underrate its im¬ 
portance because of the more intellectual orientation 
of our mental life But it is precisely due to our having 
underrated the emotional factors, which in Western 
psychologies were not given even the status of secon¬ 
dary qualities, but were relegated to tertiary qualities— 
primary qualities being only those qualities possessed 
by material substances ; colors, sounds, odors, and 
sensed space and time being secondary qualities—that 
the modern man has become divided against himself 
and everywhere meets with frustration. For the in¬ 
tellect tells him one thing and pushes him one way,^ 
and his emotions push him another way, all of which 
means that the fenlightencd’ modem man is actually 
suffering from a very serious neurosis and that it will 
need hard labour on the part of the patient and of the 
physician to develop ‘a healthy attitude*. 

Abstractly speaking, priti is a driving and even over¬ 
whelming emotion implying an agreeable sensation 
and as such is clearly distinguished from feeling by 
quite perceptible physical innervations. According 
to intensity priti varies from a slight thrill to transport. 
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“It makes satisfied is the meaning of pnti ; its nature 
is to make pleasant; its function is to make both the 
function patterns {kiya^ and the mental outlook (feel¬ 
ing) satisfied or quivering with exultation. Its actual¬ 
ity is buoyant exultation. It is cither a slight thrill 
or a momentary (electrifying) stimulation or a flood¬ 
ing emotion or an all-pervading ecstasy or even trans¬ 
port. The slight thrill is only able to raise the hairs 
on the body ; the momentary electrifying stimulation 
is like flashes of lightning from moment to moment ; 
the flooding emotion descends on the body and breaks 
like the waves of the ocean on the coast ; transport is 
very powerful, it lifts the body up to the extent of laun¬ 
ching it into the air’* (1), while by all-pervading ec¬ 
stasy, as its name implies,“the whole body is surcharged 
and fully saturated like a full bladder or a mountain 
cave swept by a mighty flood of water’* (2). 

The emotive aspect of the process of concentration 
is rather a complex phenomenon, inasmuch as it is 
mixed up with other function elements, i. e., in it 
there is an almost inseparable blending of feeling with 
sensation. Thus, when pnti-sukha are mentioned to¬ 
gether, as is often the case, we are intitled to translate 
this compound term by ‘feeling-emotion’, priti refer¬ 
ring to the sensation elements and sukka to feeling. It 
is this blending of feeling with sensation that has been 

1. Atthastlini HI 202. In 20S-20S tcvcral anecdotei &re rdated 
as to th« nature of these fiv- kinds of pfMi. 

2. Anhaallini III 206. 
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pointed out in the analysis of prlti. Spealung of joy¬ 
fulness {pimojja) and the caus' ng of delight and joy 
{amodanoy pamodana) the author of the A|thasalini in¬ 
forms us about the blending of the various elements 
in the emotive aspect of concentration in the follow¬ 
ing words : ‘*Just as the mixing of medical herbs, 
or of oils or of hot and cold water is called blending 
{modana) so also this emotive aspect is a kind of blend¬ 
ing, bccauses it unites (harmonizes, makes one) the 
various elements’* (1) Other manifestations of the emo¬ 
tive aspect which due to the healthy attitude is posi¬ 
tively toned, is that one can laugh and laugh heartily. 

The fact that the emotional value which attaches 
to things plays a more decisive role in our life than the 
merely cognitive aspect is brought out in a charming 
simile: **priti is spoken of as wealth, becase of it being 
the condition for happiness and because of its similari¬ 
ty to wealth. For just as a rich man feels happy because 
of his riches, so also happiness arises in a man of a 
joyous temperament because of prlti ; therefore it is 
spoken of as wealth” (2). It is because of this emotion¬ 
al component that we feel elated {odagya) and that 
our mind feels to be its own [attamanatj ):— “The 
mind of a man who does not feel delighted or pleased 
cannot be said to be its own mind ; because it is the 
basis for the disturbing play of unpleasantness ; 

1, Atthasilini III 280. 

2. AtthasSlinl HI 280. 
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but the mind of a man who feels delighted or pleased 
is its own mind, because it is the basis for pleasure” 
(I). There is hardly any other passage which so em¬ 
phatically points out the positive ch?.ractcr of Buddhism 
and this positive character is born out of direct experi- 
•ence. It is in direct experience that we know that 
that which in a judgment we term unpleasantness is 
something alien to us and form which we want to keep 
away, since it throws us out of our course and con¬ 
strains us to actions whose blind one-sidencss inevitab¬ 
ly entails self-destruction, while bliss accompanies all 
those moments which have the character of flowing life 
and whers it is not necessary to look around for finding 
a way out of a hopelessly entangled situation. 

There is one other point to be noted here. Within 
the psychic household the emotions play a most im¬ 
portant role. Unlike the emot'onal outbursts which 
throw man out of his course, the emotions, of which 
joy {prlit) is one manifestation, not only give spiritual 
sustenance and warmness of feeling to the dry, 
abstract, cold, and excessively formal, cognitive 
component, they also act as restoratives to the 
<listurbed equilibrium of the psyche, so essential for 
life. For they release the tension that accompanies 
every ooe-sidencss. It is precisely this joy {prJtt) 
that brings about the relaxation of tension that 
.keeps the mind keyed up to the process of clear 


1. Attlustiini III 280. 
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and prolonged thinking and the muscles taut and fit 
for work. So, at least, we arc used to saying owing to 
our being brought up in an irreconcilable dualism of 
body and mind, and the temptation is great to read 
this dualism into the Buddhist texts, inasmuch as ‘re¬ 
laxation* is called kdyaprairabdhi {Pali k'yapassaddhi) 
and ciUaprairabdki (Pali cittapassaddhi) which we can¬ 
not but wrongly translate by bodily and mental re¬ 
laxation, Thus the author of the A’^hasalini tells us 
that “This fivefold joy becoming pregnant and bear¬ 
ing fruit produces the double relaxation — the A5ya/ia^- 
saddhi and the citlapassaddhi. This relaxation, in turn, 
becoming pregnant and bearing fruit produces the 
double kind of bliss— koyika bliss and cetasika bliss*’ (1). 
However, the Buddhist term kbya and the adjective 
k 'yika do not so much denote the physical body but an 
integrate organization and function pattern, Kdya 
comprises the function patterns of feeling, sensation, 
and motivation which in the ordinary human being 
who is torn by affects, are in a turmoil rather than in 
a state of being conducive to the realization of bliss¬ 
ful peace and illuminating wi dom. The texts are 
quite explicit as to the fact that kiya docs not mean 
the physical body as contrasted with some mental or 
spiritual substance. We arc informed that “ASya 
here means the three skandkas beginning with 
feeling (i. e,, feeling (vedani), sensation (ranrfa), 
motivation (samskdra). Taking the relaxation o£ kdya 
l AttliBSilim IH ?07. 
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and the rclaxat.on of citta together one speaks of relaxa¬ 
tion o(kdya and citla which have the nature of assuag¬ 
ing the turmoil oCkija and citta ; which have the func¬ 
tion of eradicating the turmoil of kdjya and citta ; and 
which have their basis in kaya and citta respectively. 
They are to be considered as a remedy against the emo¬ 
tive items such as agitatedness which docs not admit of 
rest” (1). 


1. AtthasiUci III 2^8. See also 111 295, And Dbammasangani 
40,41. StluraniaU in hu commentaty on TritbsUtS 11 ; p. 27 is more 
explicit as to what it meant by ptntahdhi v^ch I have tentatively tran¬ 
slated by ‘relaxation of tension. He says: *'f>r(,stabdki is the work- 
bless (alsoinmlying adaptablcnes) oiifya andritfa, the remedy a^nst 
daush^ljc. I^e (/inuA|v/^ u the non-workableness as well as the latent 
potentialities oi the aiTective Items in our conscious life. When this 
damh^lya. disappears because of the actualization of prasrabdhi, then 
there it workableness oikdya from which ensues iu capacity of being set 
to work easily with respect to its proper functionong. The workableness 
of extta is a special mental property in an attentive mind and its chartc- 
t eristic is delight and tightness, on account of which cilia acts eiily toward 
its objective: therefore one speaks of the workableness of dtta. The 
kifyapxditabdhi is to be known as some perceptible bodily sensation pro¬ 
duct by oy fi. e., a perceptible innervation), as has been said m a 
Sutra: —‘The k«ya of him who experiences joy relaxes.’ Since hy its 
influence (he whole foundation of our life it changed, it acts as a means 
eradicating all veiling obstacles in the form of emotional instability”. 

Though substantially the same, the AhUdharmasamuccaya is 
more concise: “What is pumabdhi? It is the tvorkableness ot ISjia 
and tilie, because the non-workablenes of kijm and cilia has suhsid^. 
It eradicate all obstada” (p. 6). Here not only the kUiSoaraha, the 
veil of emotional instability, is meant but also the jfbjtacaraaa, the veil of 
our primitive beliefs about realiw. 

“Agitatedness” {auddftatya, Pali addhacca) is explained in Dhamma- 
tangani ^29, 1159, 1237 as agitatedness (iiddkaeca)^ restlessness (atSpj- 
tama), distractedness (ulaso tikkhipa), and delusiveness Uhantatiam eti- 
tana). It IS an affect because of its delusive character. ^ Dhamma- 
sangamfr429. Sthiramati in hb above mentioned commentary, p. 31 
emphasizes restlessness: "aaddhatya is restlessness of mind.... It is the 
rcot if the rcstlcBness of a mind which remembers former laughters, 
enjoyments, and funs, all of them favouring passionateness and it is an 
enemy of repose”. Similarly Abhidharmasamuccaya, p. 9. 

Yaaomitra on Abhidhaimakosa II 26 emphasizes the eiodc nature 
of agitatedness. 
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We have seen above in the explanation of the feel¬ 
ing function that feeling may be considered under two 
aspects, either as concrete feeling, feeling mixed up 
with other function elements such as those of sensa¬ 
tion, or as abstract feeling which, by being raised above 
the differences of individual feeling-values, expresses 
itself in a mood or a state of feeling which has a more 
general and neutral character rather than an individual 
or personal one. Thus, while stresses the percep¬ 
tible bodily innervation and thus is approximated 
more to sensation, sukha is differentiated from it as 
a feeling (judgment) of pleasure which imparts 
itself to both the function patterns {k^ya) and to the 
whole attitude of the individual (cetasikd). Its defini¬ 
tion runs as follows ; “To make happy, is the mean¬ 
ing of sukha^ that is, it makes him feel happy in whom 
happiness arises. Or, (etymologically speaking), sukha 
means to properly eat up or to dig out the afflictions 
of function patterns {kaya) and of an attitude (citta). 
It is a term for the feeling of serenity. Its characteris¬ 
tics are those of feeling {vedana) as described above. 
However, another method of explanation is that it 
has the character of being agreeable, that it functions 
as expanding the associated processes, and that its 
actuality is beneficient effectiveness’* (1). 


1. AtthasalinI III 208. The latter explanation b favored by the 
Vaibhasb'hu. See Abhidhiuicakota II 7 and Yaiomitra's commentary 
on it. 
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In whatever sense feeling may be interpreted, 
either in the sense of extensiveness or in the sense of 
intensity, the one spreading and supporting a har¬ 
monious sociability, the other developing into the depth 
of a religiosity which has nothing in common with 
sectarian show-off and which is carefully shielded 
from profane eyes, it is a creative factor. Without 
feeling the harmonious atmosphere which is so essential 
for concentration (from the spiritual point of view) 
and for a sympathetic participation in all worldy affairs 
(from the practical point of view) is unthinkable. 
Therefore also it has been stated that “bliss becoming 
pregnant and bearing fruit produces three kinds of 
concentration—momentary concentration, approach¬ 
ing concentration, and accomplished concentration. 
Except the latter kind of concentration the two other 
concentrative processes obtain here (i. c., in a healthy 
attitude belonging to the realm of sensuous relatcd- 
ness ; the accomplished concentration being possible 
only by means of repeated exercises and medita- 
tioa)”.Cl) 

Finally the clear distinction between the sensation 
component and the feeling state in the emotional 
aspect of mental processes must be referred to. Al¬ 
though both factors arc intimately related to each 
other, each of them having a cumulative effect upon 
the other and thus leading up to an ‘affect’, yet they 

1. Auhxsilinl III 207. 
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must be discriminated from each other. An ^affect’ 
is marked by quite distinct bodily innervations to 
which is joined a reinforced feeling, while feeling it¬ 
self for the most part is without these innervations or, 
if they arc present they arc so feeble that only by cer¬ 
tain instruments they can be demonstrated. There¬ 
fore, while an affect is always accompanied by feeling, 
feeling must not necessarily be accompanied by sen¬ 
sation elements. The difference between pnti and 
sukka is given in the following words: “Although 
priti (joy, marked by perceptible bodily innervations) 
and sukha (bliss, feeling-judgment) arc somehow inti¬ 
mately connected, pnti denotes the (anticipatory and 
eager) delight one has in obtaining a desired object, 
while sukha denotes the relishing of the taste of the 
object obtained. Where there is priti there also is 
sukha, but where theri is sukha there is not necessarily 
priti, priti is classified under the samsklraskandha 
(comprising all motivating and driving forces), sukha 
is classified under vedaniskandha (comprising the three 
feeling valuations of likes, dislikes, and indifference). 
priti (makes itself perceptible) when a man exhausted 
by traveling through a desert secs or hears about a 
grove or water, sukha (is experienced) when this man 
enters the shide of the grove or relishes the water” (1). 


1, AtthasSHnl III 209. See also III 2]n. This clear dhtinetton 
ha« been obliterated by (he Vaibhisb>kas who in Abhidharmakota 
VTIl 9 are said (o lesard trui as serenily and sukhn as relaxation: 
fiiiiir hi ioumanosjiam prairoidhih sukham adofoh. 
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It is out of the blending of the cognitive process as 
expressed by rtitarka and iiic5rfl and of the emotive pro¬ 
cess as pointed out by pfiti & sukha that concentration 
in the proper sense of the word is possible. Concen¬ 
tration, thus combining the cognitive and emotive 
aspects of our mental processes, is called “onc-objcct- 
ness” (1) inasmuch as it does not allow of being dis¬ 
tracted and torn away from its objective and also 
joins the oth;r functions (involved in concentrative 
processes) to itself and has them operating on and 
toward the same object. Concentration is defined in 
the following way; *^cittass* ekaggatd means that one’s 
whole being and whole mental operation {citta) is 
directed toward one object (ekagga) ; thus it is another 
term for absorption through concentration (ramJdAt). 
About its nature we read in the Atthakatha that ab¬ 
sorption through concentration has the nature of both 
leadership and non-distraction” (2). This double 
nature is then explained by two similes. The one de¬ 
clares that **Just as the dome of a gabled house is the 
leader (of all the building material), because it binds 
all the other building materials to itself, so also ab¬ 
sorption is the leader of all healthy processes involved, 
because all these healthy processes have been made to 
function properly by the influence of absorption” (3), 

1. —Skt. means alam^oM. See Abbidbarmalcotavyi* 

khyt ad ASnidh.—kou II 24: agram alonbanam itjr eko ‘rlhah. jadgogae 
cittam prab^ktna tkMTaUtmhane vatMf, sa satnidhih. 

2. Atthasalini in 2li. 

3. AtthasElml III 211. 
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and the second sinule states that “Just as in a battle 
the king goes wherever the army is giving way, and 
the army wherever he goes becomes reinforced and 
follows the king, after the enemy’s army having been 
crushed, so also absorption has the nature of non¬ 
distraction (non-scattering), because it does notallow 
the co-existent processes to be distracted or to be 
scattered” (1). 

This explanation of the nature and function of 
absorption through concentration is in accord with the 
conception of this state by the Vaibhashikas.for whom 
sanUdhi or cittasjaikdgratd was a special entity by whose 
efforts and efficiency all associated and co-existent pro¬ 
cesses became united on one objective, the processes 
concentrated on one objective themselves not being 
what one has to understand by concentration (2). 
It is here one of the rare instances where the author 
of the Ajthasalini gives preference to the views of the 
. Abhidharmikas and not to those of the YogaeSras. 
However, he gives still another and more detailed 
definition of concentration which to judge from the 
whole mode of expression—inclines toward the one 
given by Asaftga and Sthiramati. He says that 
'There is another explanation: This absorption 
{samddki) which is called ‘onc-object-ncss’ {ekaggata) of 
the mental set {citta) has the nature of not dissolving 


2. Abhidharmakoiavyikh)^ ad Abhidh.—kosa VIII j : « 
(itianj' tpa iomadfith. ytna tu ih^ tkipiia natianU samAhUuti ta dhamait 
semidhVi. 
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and of not becoming scattered, has the function of wel¬ 
ding the co-existent processes, as one kneads water and 
bath-powder into a paste, and has its actuality as be¬ 
coming quiet and as knowing, as has been said (in 
the Sutras, Dighanikiiya I 83, Anguttaranik&ya V 3, 
etc.): ‘He who is concentrated knows and secs things 
as they really arc”. In particular, concentration is 
based upon the feeling of bliss and the steadfastness 
of mind and should be understood as being like the 
steadiness of the flame of a lamp in the absence of 
wind” (1). 

Concentration may be viewed from various angles 
(2). Its most conspicuous feature is its steadfastness 
and its stabilizing effect (Mih', samtkitij avattkiti). Un¬ 
shaken and unshakable it stands on the object that has 
been selected. It also concentrates all the attendant 
functions on the very object it has taken its stand upon, 
and it even penetrates deeply into the subject matter. 
However, it is only in a healthy attitude that con¬ 
centration and absorption arc possible and actually 
come about with beneficient results, at the same time 
involving several other processes such as having con- 

l. AtthaiSlini III 212. .^anga in his Abhidharmasamuccaya :a 
very- conebeV - *‘Whai is concentration? One-ohjectneas as regarrls the 
object to bi scmtiniaed. Jt give* support to knowlet^e". 

Sthiramati, p. 26 is mote detailed: - “Absorption is concentrated* 
ness on one object to be scruitiniaed. An object is to be investigated 
according to its merits and derects. One-ohjectness means to have one 
object. It gives support to knowledge, because a concentrated mind 
aees things as they resUly arc*'. 

m. Dhammasangani § 11. 
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fidence {iraddhi) which is the initial plunge into the 
matter,, inspection {smrti) which is the non-floating 
and non-drifting away from the problem at hand,, 
absorption (samddhi) pointing out the firm stand on the 
subject selected, so that it may not slip away from the 
penetrating scrutiny of inspection, and finally the 
analytical appreciative understanding (prajni)^ which 
means the thorough penetration into the problem and 
the absorbing of everything concerned But when the 
attitude is not healthy and therefore unable to deal 
with anything in a proper manner concentration does 
not lead to a thorough understanding of the nature of 
our problems, because passionate desires {tifnd)^ 
preconceived ideas and unfounded beliefs {drsti)^ 
and ignorance or the inability to see things in their 
correct perspective and to deal with them accordingly 
{avidyd)f rush like a devastating flood upon man’s 
mind and produce the morbid state of ‘mental in¬ 
flation’, as we would say today, taking the impression 
from the dire consequences of a monetary inflation in 
economics. “Just as by sprinkling a dusty place with 
water and smoothing it, the dust subsides only for a 
little while and wherever the water dries up the dust 
resumes its original condition ; so also concentration 
in an unhealthy attitude is weak (and unable to rouse 
the positive factors, and jointly with them strive for 
a goal of permanent value)” (1) 

). Anhasalini III 281. Weakness of concentration is niso re¬ 
ferred to in'Abhidharmakcaa VIII 1. 
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the defined by 

mM c^ismta- 

ariZn ■ T “”““‘™don is the very reverse of 
gitatedness and uncertainty it is absence of distrac- 

unTerSl agitatedness nor 

trauon u dommant it is also non-confusedness (nritiAe- 
/a , and smee by way of concentration we are not 
pushed either this way or that and divided against 
ourselves, the whole attitude as the expression of our 

There U one other characteristic of concentration 
TUs tT^'T emphasized correctly. 

uess ofa dehberating and scheming mind and aU jerki- 
n^s of an aflfcct-ridden mind subsides. For reasons we 
are unable to account for. there may be technically 
»peak.ng.an influx of energy which leads concentration 
uptodommanceandevengive it the nature of an un¬ 
shakable power, which finally wiU result in “right con- 
centranon" Sit samM^amSdhi). which 

not only plays an important role in the meditative 

at^“ / r't “ '"‘““iblc condition for the 

attainment of the ultimate goal (2). 



1. Atthasllini HI 282. 

2. AtjhuiJiijt in 282. 
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Proper concentration and the state of absorption 
brought about by it, is, as we have just seen, not a 
completely isolated process but is connected with 
several other functions, and these unctions may also 
gather such an amount of energy that they attain 
dominance over other processes and in this way con¬ 
tribute to a variety of psychological manifestations wc 
meet in everyday life in every human psyche. Since 
the psyche is not merely re-active but is most active 
in its own right, wc cannot do better than describe the 
changes that go on in it, by such abstract terms as 
energy if wc want to be scientifically correct, although 
wc are fully awere of the fact that no “explanation** 
of the phenomenon in its practical application has 
been given, nor will such an abstract term ever convey 
the emotionally moving richness which is inseparable 
from psychic processes. The concept of energy only 
gives a descriptive account of the fact that at certain 
times, and under certain circumstance certain processes 
are stronger and more decisive than others. Those 
functions, processes, or factors which may gain in 
strength and ability to work their proper course, 
thereby exerting dominance over other function events 
are: (I) sraddka, miya^ smjliy samddhi, prajdd (some¬ 

times called dAf), (II) manasy saumana^ay jlvita. 

Qualifying these functions by ‘dominance’ and some 
of them also by ‘power*, as we shall see later on, does 
not mean that a value, cither moral or intellectual. 
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has been imparted to them, itsimplymeans thcdctcr- 
mining power which is manifest in the specific opera¬ 
tions of these functions, i. e., their nature and ‘effects’. 
The difference between ‘dominance’ and ‘power’ is 
that the former is variable in intensity and may sub¬ 
side as soon as other functions gain in strength and 
begin to exert their dominance, while the latter aspect, 
once the specific function has been established, will 
not subside or give way to other functions by way of 
a change in the energetic value (I). 

“Dominance* {indriya) is defined in a double way: 

(1) as the inherent power, characterizing the intrinsic 
nature of the particular function {indaUha)^ and (ii) 
as sovereignty (adhipatiyaitha)^dtrioXingthe dominance 
over other factors. Only this latter aspect is met with 
in the definitions of other Buddhist schools of thought 

(2) ; so the description of the functions and processes 
with respect also to their intrinsic energetic value, may 
be regarded as a unique contribution to Buddhist 
thought by the author of the At|hasalini. 

It is again difficult to give an adequate transla¬ 
tion of the first term mentioned above. !>raddhd (Pali 
saddhd) comprises all the conceptions we express by 
‘confidence’, ‘certitude’, ‘reverence’, ‘respect’, and it 
is precisely the feeling of respect and devotedness, in 
addition to confidence and certitude, that distinguishes 

1. For this difference xe aJso Abhidharmahosa VI 69 and the 
Bhliya. 

2. Sec for instance the long discussion as regsurds the drivatioik 
of indriya form the root idi by Yas<‘mitra on Abhidharmakoga II. 1. 
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Jraddhd from all other terms denoting similar qualities. 
It certainly is not mere belief or blind faith. It is 
described as that by which people have confidence and 
respect, or that by which we ourselves have confidence 
and respect or simply as confidence and respect. 
Inasmuch as it overcomes that which is not trustworthy 
and which docs not deserve our respect, it is ‘domi¬ 
nance’ in the sense of exerting its sovereignty over its 
opponents, while it is ‘dominance’ in the sense of lordli¬ 
ness with respect to its own nature determination and 
certitude (I). Its nature is purifying that which is 
agitated as well as paving the way for the operation of 
other functions conducive to the attainment of the 
ultimate goal, or as far as only a healthy attitude in 


I. Atthasalmi III 213: so ea aaoddh^aija alhibhataruiio adhi- 
pal^ya^hentt indrivam. adhiirwJckkalakkhatif rd indauliam karod li indri^am. 

adhimoksa u defined in III 234 as‘"ha\'}ng die nature of determina* 
tion, the function of not dawdling along; theactua]it>'ordccidedne6!i, and 
the basis on which it funciions is tlie object that has been decided upon. 
Owing to its unshakablcnos as regards this object it should be regarded 
as a stone pillar.” 

This is essentially the view of the YogaeSras. See the remarks of 
Yaiomitra commenting in Abhidharmakosa II 24: '*ad/.inmkli is the 
determination oi adherence to an object as regards its nrterits. According 
to other it is liking. According to Yt^lciias it is adherence to an 
obejet that has licen decided upon.” 

Similarly Ahhidhannasamuccaya. p. 6. Sthiramati, p. 25, making 
use of the dchnition of this work, declares: "adhimoksa means adhe¬ 
rence in this or that way to an object derided upon. The trim 'decided 
upon* is used in order to reject everything that is not decided upon. 
A thing decided upon Iea\w no tocm for doubt, beitaccording to rea¬ 
son or be it according to the instruction by a competent person. When 
a tiling has been decided upon, for instance wHth respect to its charac¬ 
teristics of impermanence or unpleasantness, then our mind will ideiv the 
thing in this specific ivay, and iV adherence to the decision made a’ to 
its lo being and not othei wise, is determination (orfAinrsAsa). It acts in a 
way as to make a writhdrawal imponiblc. He who has gained ilm cer¬ 
titude cannot be mode by his opponents to forsake his established view of 
a thing”. 
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worldly matters is concerned, for living the life of a 
respectable and respectful man. The former quality 
has been described in the following way; “Just as the 
water-purifying gem of a universal monarch, thrown 
into water, causes mud, moss, water-weeds, and filth 
to subside and makes the water transparent, clear and 
undisturbed, so also confidence-respcct, when it arises, 
removes all obstacles, causes emotional instability 
{kiUsa) to subside, and makes the whole outlook of the 
individual bright and clear. For it is with a pure 
mind that a man of noble family makes gifts (I), 
observes the precepts for a decent and respectable life, 
performs the duties of fast days, and begins the way 
of spiritual “culture’* (2). The second definition is 
elaborated in the following manner: “Just as a timid 
crowd standing on both banks of a great river full of 
and infested with all sorts of crocodiles, alligators, 
sharks, ogres and so on. On being asked by a great 
warrior, hero of battles, why they were standing there, 
would answer that they do not cross for fear of danger, 
and the hero would grasp his sharp sword and with 
the words, ‘follow me and do not fear’, would go down 
into the river and wherever the monsters would come 
up he would repel them. And making it safe for the 
people he would lead them from the right bank to the 

1. ‘gift* is not so much the thing th«t is given, but the whole 
attitude out of which something is given. The giA, the river, and the 
act of giving^must be absolutely pure. Tcchiucally this is known as 
trvnt^alopmntddhi. 

2. A^ilinl III 213. 
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left and from the left bank to the right in all safety. So 
also confidence-respect, precedes and is the forerunner 
of him who makes gifls, observes the precepts of a 
decent and respectable life, performs the duties of 
fast days, and begins the way to spiritual culture. 
Therefore it has been said that confidence-respect, has 
the nature of paving the way’* (1). 

To bring about clarity and perspicuity of mind, 
is according to all schools of Buddhist thought, the 
essential work of confidence. By its wholesome in¬ 
fluence all passionate waves of egotism subside and 
leave the mind clear and transparent like a clear deep 
silent pool of water (2). However, confidence and 
respect have still other effects as may be seen from a 
further explanation, which in many respects again 
reveals the inclination of the author of the Atthasalini 
toward the views of the Yogacaras. He says that 
**iraddhd has the nature of having confidence and res¬ 
pect or the nature of decision as to the suitableness 
of the subject for further progress on the way. Its 
function is purifying like the water-purifying gem or 
paving the way like ferrying beings over a danger¬ 
ous flood. Its actual manifestation is non-tamished- 
ness of mind by emotional instability or it is determi- 

1. AtthasiUni III 215. ^ ^ 

2. See lor lattance Yaiomitraon AbhidharxnalcOMlI 25: *'iTad‘ 

is purity of mind. It it by traded that a miod made turbid by the 

major and minor egotistic passions, becomes pure just like water by 
bringing it into contact with the water-purifying gem.” This is the 
view of the Vaibbishikas. The view of the Yogiclias will be desdt with 
later on. 
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nation. Its basis from which it functions is a trust¬ 
worthy subject or the ‘cntcring-into the stream toward 
liberation ; {sotdpatH) (1). It should be considered 
as a hand accepting that which is useful and helpful 
or as a valuable property or as a seed from which all 
healthy things will sprout’* (2). And , “It is having 
confidence in, and respect for, as well as aspiring after 
the Three Jewels, the Buddha, the Dharma, and the 
Sangha.... It is the decision which one has made and 
follows by becoming deeply absorbed in the thought 
of the qualities of the Enlightened One, by dwelling 
on these qualities because one has, as it were, broken 
through (that which obstructs their realization). 
By sraddhd sentient beings have abundant certitude 
about the qualities of the Enlightened One,or sraddhd 
itself expresses itself by this abundant cc»‘titude”(3). 

1. This m^ans that once we have decided upon a certain course, 
in the specific Buddhist sense, on viewing things from the Buddhist point 
of view, we shall follow this course whi^ will lead us along like a sure 
current. 

2. At^asglini III 216. 

3. AtthasSlini III 283. ^This is in many respects that which the 
Yoglciras have to say about sraddha. Sec Abnidharmako^a If 25 
(Vylkhyl): “Adherence to the Truths, the Jewels, Karroan, and its 
mut. Thtit is the opinion of othcra. The ewlanation of jraddAe then 
is: adherence to the doctrine that there are Four Truths, Three Jewels, 
Good and Bad Kannan, Agreeable and Disagreeable Results”. 

Most explicit is Sthirainati, who in his Vrtii, p. 26 enlarges on the 
definition in Abbidharmasamuccaya, p. 6, and declares: "sraddha is 
the adherence to the doctrine that actions will have Ihrir results, to the 
Noble Truths, and to the Tltree Jewels; it is pellucidicy of mind, yearn¬ 
ing for the Noble. operates in tliree ways: it is adherence to 

either a good or a bad thing ; it is pcliucidiiy only with respect to good 
and it is yearning for the attainment or prerduction of good and so also 
pellucidity. sraddhi is opposed to and destructive to all tarnishes in one's 
attitude (and mental operatioas). Since through its influence the defects 
and stains of emotional iirstahility in its grosser and subtler forms go 
away, one’s whole outlook becomes clear. Tho^ore one tpeaks of the 
pellucidity of mind. It is the basis for tvill power {chandoj)'’. 
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While confidence and respect pave the way to¬ 
ward our goal, it is only by energy {miya, Pali viriya) 
that we are able to achieve the goal or actually set 
out for its attainment. Energy is thus the behavior 
of the energetic man as well as the activity displayed 
by him. Or, it denotes that which is to be effected 
or carried out methodically and by suitable means, 
where suitable is intended in the sense of bringing 
about beneficial results. It is ‘dominance’ in the sense 
of sovereignty by overpowering idleness, and it is 
‘dominance’ in the sense of lordliness, by energetically 
taking hold of the problem at hand (1). In this way 
energy is supporting as well as strengthening ; “Just 
as an old house stands when supported by additional 
pillars, so also the aspirant (yo^aoacard), when supported 
by energy, does not lose the healthy factors, be it some 
of them or all of them”, and “Just as in an encounter 
between a small and a large army, the small army will 
fall back, and the king informed about this, will send 
a strong army corps, and reinforced by this, his army 
will defeat the hostile army. So also energy does not 
allow the co-existent and associated functions to fall 
back and to recede, but strengthens and reinforces 
them” (2). There is still one other explanation of 
energy, which is common to all schools of Buddhist 
thought and which corresponds to our concept of will- 


1. Atthasllini III 217. 

2. AnhaslUni 111 218. 
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power or perseverance (1). It is said: ‘‘Energy has 
the nature of perseverance the function of supporting 
the co-cxistent functions, the actuality of not slacken¬ 
ing, and the basis from which it operates is stimulation 
according to a statement in the Sutra (Afigultarani- 
kaya II 115), ‘stimulated one puts one’s shoulder to 
the task’, or its basis is the initial putting of energy into 
an enterprise. For one must know that that which is 
rightly begun is the root of all achievements (2). 

This energy is not physical output, but is that which 
permeates the whole attitude or mental outlook of a 
man dealing with the problems to attain spiritual matu¬ 
rity. It is itself graded as regards the intensity of its 
manifestation. It may be simple cessation from idleness 
or simple rejection of sensuous and sensual enjoy¬ 
ments {nikkama)j it may be viewed from its increasing 
intensity or as the cutting off of the tics that bind us to 
the world of relativity {parakkama)^ it may be seen in 
its progressive movement or its crossing the flood of 
desire {uyydma), it may be the strong endeavor 
or the going to the other shore {vdjiiima)^ it may be 
perseverance or that which precedes the solution of 

1. Thii interpretation oTwiJI as persevetance is offered by Gilbert 
Ryle, The Concep. of Mind, pp. 62 sq, 

2. Atthaiilini III 219. It U interesting to note that the author 
of the Atthasilini mentions the overcoming of idleness first and then 
points out the character of perseverance. This same order (which 
cannot be inverted, of course) is given by Sthiiamati, p. 27: '*£ner^ is 
the opponent of laziness. Itis perseverance in that which is healthy 
but not in that which is detrimental. Perseverance in that which is 
laziness and indolence, because of its detestablene». Energy gives a 
firm basis for (he fulfilment of that which is healthy and wholesome**. 
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everything that is difficult {ussaha)^ it may be perse¬ 
verance continually gaining strength it may 

be firmness or the uprooting of the pillar of ignorance 
{tM7na)y or it may manifest itself as steadfastness be¬ 
cause it carries (gives strength to) one’s attitude and 
the functions operating in and according to it, and be¬ 
cause it carries the continuous stream of healthy fac¬ 
tors, and thus produces the firmness and resolution to 
go the way one has decided to be the best for one’s 
spiritual welfare {dhiti). It is this firm resolution which 
will under no circumstances become weak and feeble 
{asithilaparakkamata) that made the Buddha utter the 
proud words before he had attained enlightenment: 
“May my skin, my sinews, and my bones wither away, 
not until I have attained my goal shall I rise from this 
seat”. And because this energy, this will power, does 
not throw off the earnest desire to do good and since 
it does not shirk the obligations involved in it, it is 
called, negatively expressed, “The manner of acting 
where the desire for the sublime has not been dis¬ 
carded” {anikkhitUuhandatS) and “the manner of acting 
where the obligations one has taken up are not shirked” 
{anikkhiUadhuratd)y and, positively stated, “the vigorous 
tackling of obligations” (dkurasampaggaha). It is out of 
proper employment of energy that right exertion for 
the attainment of the ultimate goal (saTnm&vdydma) 
results (1).- 


1. Atthas&lioi III 285. 
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Just as it is necessary to have confidence in a thing 
one wants to achieve and just as it is necessary that 
one exerts oneself in order to achieve the desired end, 
without utilizing all experiences one has had in life 
and without directing them toward that which lies 
before one’s eyes and ahead of oneself, all striving will 
be in vain. Therefore it is not enough to have con¬ 
fidence and to be energetic, one must also have and 
employ smrti (Pali sari). This term comprises two 
different ideas. On the one hand, it is ‘recollection’, 
pointing to the past, while on the other, it is ‘inspec¬ 
tion*. Certainly, inspection itself is not memory, 
because it docs not refer to the past but merely de¬ 
scribes the apparent characteristic of its present objec¬ 
tive constituent. But this objective constituent is very 
often the objective constituent of a co-existent memory- 
situation (1). It has to be observed that the latter 
aspect of ‘inspection’ is emphasized in all texts. For 
it is not the futile running after fleeting memories and 
thereby losing sight of the present, but that function, 
by which one tries to keep the perceptual situation as 
constant as possible, in order to learn more about the 
objective constituent of thcparticuar perceptual situ¬ 
ation. Again it must be emphasized that a healthy 
attitude is meant for meditation and that inspection 
therefore is an important factor within this process 
Its definition runs as follows: “By it people recollect, 


1. C. D. Board, The Mind and its Place io Nature, p. 299. 
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or it itself recollects, or it is just recollection. It is 
dominance in the sense of sovereignty because it 
overpowers confusion, and it is dominance in the 
sense of lordliness because it has the nature of being 
immediately present” (1). This definition makes it 
abundantly clear that SJnrti implies and effects a non- 
floating away of the subject in mind and that it strongly, 
takes hold of the material present by selecting and 
furthering that which is useful and healthy and by 
inhibiting all that which might impede the individual’s 
spiritual progress. The former aspect is illustrated by 
the following simile; “Just as the treasurer of a king, 
who guards his tenfold treasure, both early and late 
makes the king take note of and remember the royal 
possessions, so also smfti makes us take note of and re- | 

member that which is wholesome” (2), while the latter 
aspect mentioned above is described as follows: “Just 
as the counsellor of a universal monarch, who knows 
what is disadvantageous and what is advantageous, 
removes the disadvantageous and promotes the ad¬ 
vantageous, so also smrti scrutinizes the ways of the 
disadvantageous and advantageous factors and by 
deciding that misconduct in body (speech and 
mind) is disadvantageous it removes these disadvan¬ 
tageous factors and by deciding that good conduct in 
body (speech and mind) arc advantageous factors, it 


1. AtthasSlini III 220. 

2. Atthasilinl 111 221. 
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firmly takes hold of these advantageous fac¬ 
tors” (1). 

Another explanation which the author of the At^ha- 
sfilini gives, tallies with the one given by the YogS- 
ciras. This definition brings out the character of in¬ 
spection particularly clearly: “jmr/i has the nature of 
not letting the subject float away, the function of un¬ 
erringness, the actuality of guarding that which has 
become the object of inspection or of facing the subject, 
the basis from which it operates is clear and firm 
perception of the objective constituents of the situation 
{koyddusatipaUkdna). Since smrtih firmly standing on 
the object, it should be regarded as a door-post, or 
since it guards the senses from going astray, it should 
be regarded as a door-keeper” (2). 

Thus sm^ti comprises three aspects. It is recollect¬ 
ing and repeated recollection of past experiences and 

1. Atthasilini III 222. 

2. Atthaailini III 223. There is a curious connection between 
the Pali apilipanati and the Sanskrit abfolapanoti, the termed used by 
Yasomitra in his cointoentaiy on Abhidharmakosa II24 and by Sthira* 
matiiohis Vfitti, p. 25sq. li abhilapanati ^ Sanskritization ofthePra- 

kxiricapilapanati (v^P Althotigh both terms characterize'inspection' 
the former is the'^dressing' a known object, the later the not lettinq 
the object ofinipection float away. Yasomitra drfln:arfflp7t as follows: 
smrti u non-oblhaousness of an object. Thiojgh it mind does not for¬ 
get an object and. as it were, addresses it”. Sduramad declares: 
'*mrti is unerriogness regard a kno^s'n object, it is a mental address. 
A known tlung is something formetlv experienced. It is unerringness 
because it does not let go the hold on the object. The repeated'ccoU 
lection of sm obj'ecc formerly grasp^, is addressing it. For when an 
object is addressed there is no distraction to another objerc or to another 
supect, hence smrli acts as not causing distraction”. The simile of 
.onrii as door-keeper has been made use of by Santideva in his Bodhi- 
caryivatira V 33. 
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events (iaii, anussati, patissati, saranatd) ; but above all 
it is the bearing in mind of what one has learned 
{dhdranati), and unlike pumpkins and pots which float 
along the current of a river but do not sink under the 
water, smrti does not let the subject drift away but 
takes hold of it in all its aspects {apilapanatd), and 
finally, since one learns by inspection more about the 
nature of the subject it is non-obliviousness {asammus- 
sanatd) which adds to the character of dominance m 
shedding light on the present and out of which 
right inspection as the preliminary step to knowlcge 
{sammdsati) may result (1). 

While these definitions make it quite clear that 
smrti is above all ‘inspection* and prove that the transla¬ 
tion by ‘memory’ as found in most works is mislead¬ 
ing if not even wrong, later authors have elaborated 
the difference between memory and inspection pre¬ 
cisely and stated that in meditation memory is not 

suited (2). 


Inspection is a necessary step. Learning by it 
more about the object and its nature it assists m be¬ 
coming absorbed in the contemplation of the object 
Therefore as the next factor operating in a healthy 
attitude, absorption by concentration (samadhi) is 


2* PiiJr’’dl'”i?®Phyag. r«ya. chen. poi. man. gt biad 
minate object . 
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mentioned. By it mind is fixed upon the object that 
has been selected in inspection and it exerts its domi¬ 
nance by way of overpowering distraction and also 
by way of exercizing its lordliness in non-distractcd- 
ness (1). It is then from continued practice that 
absorption which is not uncommon in ordinary life, 
develops into proper absorption [samyoksamadhi^ Pali 
samir^somidh^). 

As will have been observed, the arrangement of 
the factors is not at random, and it is from this gradual 
process, starting vrith confidence and leading up to 
absorption, that knowledge {prajM.^ Pali p<^a) is 
attained. Knowledge, more properly speaking, ana¬ 
lytical appreciative understanding, has a double aspect. 
The one is to know and the other is to make known. 
“Knowledge is so called because it knows. And what 
does it know ? It knows the Four Noble Truths, 
beginning with the statement “that all this to which 
\yc are attached is transitory and unable to give last¬ 
ing happiness and spiritual contentment and hence is 
miserable.’* According to the old AfthakathS, however, 
knowledge is so called because it makes known. And 
what does it make known ? It makes known the veri¬ 
fiable fact of transitoriness, miserableness, and the ab¬ 
sence of a persisting personality or individuality.— 
Knowledge is dominance in the sense of sovereignty, 
because it overpowers ignorance, and it is domi- 


]. AtUiasilini III 2^4. 
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nance in the sense of lordliness, because it is by nature 
beholding reality (1), 

Knowledge is the light that spreads far and wide and 
dispels the darkness of mind, the inability to see things 
in their true nature and proper perspective. The 
light that knowledge sheds over all things is unparal¬ 
leled. “Just as when a lamp bums at night in a four- 
walled house, the darkness disappears and light mani¬ 
fests itself, so also knowledge has as its nature the 
shedding of light. There is no light equal to the light 
which is knowledge** (2). 

This knowledge is essentially analytical, but in 
its analysis it is certainly not destructive, but appre¬ 
ciative of all that is wholesome and furthers spiritual 
growth and development. It is not mere book¬ 
learning, it must be applied to life if it is of any value, 
and so it has a healing influence: “Just as a judicious 
physician knows which food is suitable for his patients 
and which is not, so also knowledge, when it arises, 
knows whether something is healthy or unhealthy, 
serviceable or unserviceable, low or exalted, dark or 

bright, similar or dissimilar*’ (3). 

According to another explanation, knowledge is 
penetration into the real or true nature of a thing. 
This penetration is unfaltering like the penetrating 

t. AtcKasSlini lU 225 

2. Attha^Iini III 226. 

3. AtthasaUnl HI 227. 
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effect of an arrow shot by a skilled archer. Like a 
lamp, knowledge spreads its light over the object, and 
since knowledge is the opposite of delusion and operates 
where there is no delusion it is like a reliable guide in 
a dense jungle (1). 

Knowledge analyzes and in its analysis penetrates 
to the true nature of things. This true nature is their 
transitoriness, which means that all determinate things, 
whether they be sensed objects or postulated selves, 
are caught within the death-delivering ravages of time 
and that it is due to the fact that man cherishes the 
determinate factors and qualities of those who are dear 
to him, of himself and of all natural objects, that he 
must of necessity suffer. Far from giving a pessimistic 
outlook, knowledge makes man see that whatever is 
determinate is not all and that there is something in 
the nature of the determinate which is inexpressible 
and yet can be experienced directly and immediately 
and in its direct experience offers lasting happiness. 
The realization and unequivocal acceptance of the 
fact that everything determinate is transitory, which 
we can verify by appealing to facts directly, and not 
to hazy ideas about them, is the first step to and 'the 
first sign of ethical practical wisdom. 

Knowledge docs not make man narrow, it achieves 
broadness of outlook, because due to its subtlety and 


1. AttbASIlini III 226. 
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amplitude it delights in the real meaning of things 
{bhute aiiht ramad H bhurt). As lightning destroys stone 
pillars, so also knowledge annihilates emotional in¬ 
stability and quickly grasps and holds fast the real 
meaning of things. It is therefore a guide, who leads 
him who trusts knowledge, toward that which is good 
and wholesome and directs all associated functions in 
the psyche to the penetration of the real. Knowledge 
alone brings a mind which has gone off' its tracks by 
believing things to be permanent, though they are 
so utterly transitory, back to the right course just as 
a whip brings horses that are running off the road back 
to the proper road. 

Knowledge is the light by which we see and which 
sheds its illumination on everything knowlable, not 
merely in the sense of intellectual knowledge, though 
intellectual acumen is an asset; but also in the sense 
of directly experiencing. It is this latter aspect that 
must never be lost sight of in Buddhist thought. In 
the darkness of ignorance, knowledge is an unshakable 
power, a sharp weapon to cut off the passions and 
affects that veil our view. Its sublimcncss can only 
be inadequately compared with the lofty turret of a 
palace. Knowledge is a precious jewel, because it 
causes, gives, and produces delight, because through 
it wisdom is set up, because by it that which is diffi¬ 
cult to understand is revealed, because it is incom- 
parable, and because it is enjoyed by illustrious 
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people (1). It is by this knowledge, which deeply 
penetrates into the nature of things, and is able to 
discriminate between the real and the seemingly real, 
that man does not fall a prey to ignorance and 
becomes deluded to the real status of the world, 
including himself. This knowledge can never 
become distorted, though it may operate under 
certam limitations a nd hence is unable to shed its 
light unrestrictedly. To enable it to work free and 
unhampered, is the aim of developing a healthy atti* 
tude. Knowledge which is both analytical and appre¬ 
ciative and which is intimately related to direct exr 
perience and not merely discursive, is the irremissible 
condition for ‘rightly viewing things* {samyagdrstiy 
Pali sammadhiuk{){2)f the first step on the path toward 
liberation and the realization of ultimate' reality. 

All these ‘dominances’ {indriyc) <0 far mentioned, 
in addition to their pre-eminent and lordly character,, 
overpower their opponents and keep them subdued. 
In the constant flux and change of energetic values 
which characterize every living process they may 
acquire such an intensity or amount of energy that 
they become unshakable powers {bala). This ‘charg- 
• ing’ them with energy, so to say, is brought about by 
a systematic technique which is known as following 
the Eightfold Path, each step intensifying and increas- 


1. AnhuStini III 290. 

2. AtihaslUni III 290. 
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ing the potential of the essential factors in the atwin- 
ment of the goal: enlightenment. However, there are 
in this connection three other * dominances' mentioned. 
They are indriyas ‘dominances’ only by virtue of their 
lordliness. 


The first of these ‘dominances’ in the sense of lord- 
Hness is the manas. Its function and intrinsic 
nature we have already discussedCl). 

The second is ‘serenity of mind* (saumana^a^ Pali 
somanassa). It is, as we have already seen, a certain 
mood which gives a specific evaluation to the whole 
of the attitude without, however, interfering with 
the intrinsic nature of the psychic process. Serenity of 
mind, which is found in a healthy attitude, is because 
of its association with joy and enthusiasm {piit) and 
the feeling of happiness and ease {somanassa) an embel¬ 
lishment to man’s mental lifc(2). 


The third ‘dominance’ is life (jivita). It is conceiv¬ 
ed by the author of the AnhasalinI much in the same 
way as by the Sautrintikas and Yogacaras, insofar as 
it is, in modern terms, the kinetic energy of a process 
and not an entity or a substance {dravya) existing per 
se (3). “Life is that by which the factors associated 
with it Uvc. It is dominance because of its nature of 


l. S€epp. 2Ssqq. 

I: n 45 and Vyikhyf. 


mi rfraiT- 
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guarding. It is the dominant force in the continuity of 
a process that is already going on. Life has the nature ol 
guarding those processes which are not separated from 
it, the function of having them going on, the actuality 
of maintaining them, and the basis on which it opera* 
tcs is the very process which has to be kept going. 
Although life is specified as having the nature of guard¬ 
ing, life guards the processes only for the time of their 
existence, just like water does for lotus flowers; it guards 
them as soon as they have come into existence accord¬ 
ing to their own nature under the specific conditions of 
their origination, just as a nune guards a child when 
it has been born, By virtue of its connection with what 
has been set going it makes this to continue going, 
just like a captain of a ship, but it does not make it to 
continue going beyond the stoppage of the process, 
because it itself and that which is to be kept going do 
not exist any more; nor does life leave itself behind in 
the moment of stoppage, because it itself breaks up, 
just as the vainishing oil in a wick does not have the 
flame of the lamp remain(l). 

To include these three ‘dominances’ {inJriya) here, 
has certainly been prompted by language which so 
oflen induces us to attribute to a metaphysical realm 
what really belongs to the ‘logical projection’—to use 

1. Anhuilim 111 231. .See also III 291 and the etymology of 
Spi, lynonYmou* witbjuite. from the root t ‘to go*. According to Abhi- 
dharmakoia 1145 ancl theBhlsyaand to Abhidharmasamuccaya, p. 11, 
life is a rertain power in an event due to Karman. 



a term of Susanne K. Langcr—in which we conceive 
it. However, the fact should not be ignored that in 
meditative processes which are the cornerstone of 
Buddhism, there is a heightening of the intensity of 
certain processes and there we arc not merely concerned 
with perception but also and much more so with con¬ 
ception. Conception is formulation, and formulation 
is the function of the manas. Together with the domi¬ 
nance of formulation, of Gfstaltungi there is a heigh¬ 
tened feeling of ease and happiness and of free flowing 
life. In this respect the inclusion of factors or events 
which are ‘lordly’ and not ‘overpowering’ evinces a 
deep insight into the operations of certain functions 
within the boundaries of a healthy attitude, but to 
enumerate these factors as separate items is a falla¬ 
cious trick of language. 

It is with the intensification of analytical apprecia¬ 
tive understanding {prajho) that the correct view of the 
world and of ourselves is possible. It has to be em¬ 
phasized over and again that right view {samyakd^s^ 
Pali samm&dilpti) is not the acceptance of a doctrine 
based on hypotheses, but a view gained through conti¬ 
nuous contemplation and direct experience. It is out 
of correctly viewing things that w’c are able to form 
a correct conception {samyaksamkalpay Pali sammasam^ 
kappa) which, as we have seen above, is intimately 
related to the first occurrence in meditative concentra¬ 
tion {vitarkai where we conceive of an object and then 
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investigate it to the depth of its meaning. Then by 
exerting ourselves in a proper way {samyagvj^dydma, 
Pali sammavdyama) and by right inspection (samyak- 
smrti, Pali sammirati) we arrive at right absorption 
^samJfakasamddhi, Pili sammasamidhi), out of which know¬ 
ledge is bom. At the same time this path which we 
traverse, helps to strengthen all that is ‘lordly’ and 
■‘sovereign* so that it becomes an unshakable power 
Xbala){\). 

But the power of knowledge, of discrimination and 
Appreciation (Jrafidbala) ^ is not given us for argumen¬ 
tation, for proving or disproving some metaphy¬ 
sical theory which is usually a pseudo-answer to a 
pseudo-question; itis in us that we may actin a manner 
which correspond to the nature of our environment and 
of ourselves. Here we touch upon the problem of moral 
behavior. Two ‘powers’ are of decisive importance 
here. They are self-respect {kn, Pali hiri) and decorum 
{apatrdpjdy'Pi]! ottappa). Each of these powers is ana¬ 
lyzed according to four aspects: basis {samutthdna), 
'decisive significance {adhipati) , intrinsic nature {sabk iva ), 
*and general characteristic [lakkhana). According to 
this schema, self-respect is grounded in one’s self which 
•also includes the immediate milieu (/Sh), age (vaya), 
resoluteness (surabkdva), and leamedness (bdkusacca). 
Here one’s self has been made sovereign over one’s 
Actions and is considered to be of decisive significance. 

1. Atthaalini HI 232 ; 233. 
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Its intrinsic nature is the feeling of shame and disgust, 
“just as one is loath to touch an iron ball besmeared all 
over with excrement” (1). Its general characteristic 
is the careful evaluation or estimation of the worth 
of one’s milieu, training, heritage and conduct in 
relation to one’s fellow-beings. Thus it implies a show 
of deference, the measure of recognition which is due 
to oneself and to others. 

Decorum is grounded in the opinion of the world; 
and what the world at large says and thinks about a 
thing or an action is of decisive significance. Its intrin¬ 
sic nature is fear—fear to deviate from the accepted 
sundard (apa^ya), and its general characteristic is 
to see the evil and formidable at once(2). 


This analysis of moral conduct as depending on 
either an objective or a subjective standard deserves 

1. AtthaslUni HI 239. • • au*.- 

2 Atthasalim III 224—240. SinuUr but more concuc it Abni- 
dharmisamuccaya. p. 6: “What is self-r«pwC? To be ashamed of 
evil because of one’s person. It affords the b^ for rettramt from evil 
actions. What is decorum? To be ashamed ofcvilbecax^ of othm. 
It has the same function (as self-respect, i e., r«tramt from dome eyiH . 
Sthiramati in hU Vrtii, pp. 26 sq. elaborates this statement mu^i^ 
same way as the author of the AtthasShni. He says; Self-respect 
means the feeling of being ashamed of evil, because one has made it¬ 
self or the Dharma the decisive factor. Evil means the wrong and bad, 
because it has been blamed hy virtuous people or because it yields 
undesired resulu. The humiliation one feels, because of evil done or 
not done, U the feeling of shame, and thU is the meaning of self-wpect. 
It affords the basis for restraint from evil actions. Deconim is tHe leei- 
ing of being ashamed of evil, because one h^ made tl« judgment of 
world the decisive factor ‘Such acuon has ^en blamed in the 
world : if the world would know me to act in such a ^y ihw wwld 
blame roe’—out of fear from r^roarh one feels ashamed ofeviJ. This, 
too. aflords the basis for restraint from evil deeds.” 
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special attention, because it is liable to create consU 
derable confusion if it is taken outside its connection 
with the general attituc of the individual. Cer¬ 
tainly, the behavior of him who takes the opinion of 
the world as the decisive factor, coincides with the 
claims of society. His morality is in accord with the 
moral viewpoint valid at that particular time he live 
in. What he tries to do and to be, is exactly what 
his environment needs and what it expects from him. 
However, it is by no means granted that the standpoint 
of objectively given facts remains the same for all 
times and under all circumstances. Objective condi¬ 
tions and objective values vary and only too often 
deteriorate and become the very reverse, sometimes 
even acquiring a definitely morbid character. An in¬ 
dividual who is orientated by the outer standard, be¬ 
cause it is there that he expects the decisive value to 
come from, must inevitably participate in the down¬ 
fall as soon as the outer standard deteriorates. As a 
matter of fact, the incontestably moral thinking, feel¬ 
ing and action of a man who is orientated by outer 
standards, in no way hinder the evil and destructive 
from creeping in. On the contrary, they facilitate it, 
because due to his self-assurance, his unquestionable 
right-doing he overlooks what is new and valuable and 
forgets constantly that what once was good does not 
remain so eternally. Although decorum is meant to 
enable man from doing evil, if not balanced by self- 
respect, it is hardly able to achieve its own end. 
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Buddha ghosa compares decorum aptly with a prosti¬ 
tute. “By having made another one’s (standard) one’s 
own norm one gives up evil by decorum, just like a 
harlot“(l). Indeed, a man who always conforms to 
the judgment of others and always is anxious to live 
up to expectations, acts like a prostitute who also 
‘ must always be up to what her customers expect. Any 

res ervation on her part will entail loss of business, 
which is definitely evil. 

On the other hand, those who rely upon that which 
is group-patterned within them in their adaptation to 
life, very often create the impression of a reservation 
of the ego. But just as the objective conditions do not 
remain unaltered, so also the subjective factor is liable 
to change. The subjective factor, however, is not 
merely the ego, which in Buddhist conception is but a 
linguistic device for bundling certain occurrences toge¬ 
ther, it is the whole of the psychological background, 
the indispcnsible condition of psychological adaptation. 
This backgrotmd, containing all the residua of 
experiences man has made throughout the millenia 
and through which he is able to make experiences, is 
ever present. This presence may lead to an exaggera¬ 
tion of the subjective factor in actual life, which because 
of the inflexibility of the subjective judgment creates 
the impression of strong cgo<entcredncss. This re¬ 
proach of ego-centeredness, however, is wrongly ap- 


1. Vi^uddhiroagga XTV 142. 
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plied; it only shows lack of understanding on the part 
of him who derives his conduct and morality from some 
outer standard. For he simply cannot understand that 
morality may consist also in not being at everybody’s 
call. A proper evaluation of the subjective factor greatly 
contributes to the dignity of human nature, and by up¬ 
holding the dignitiy of our own we arc able to respect 
the dignity of others, fiuddhaghosa, therefore, aptly 
compares self-respect with a respectable wife: “Hav¬ 
ing made onsclf one’s norm one gives up evil by self- 
respect, like a respectable wife”(l). 

Self-respect and decorum arc ccrtsdnly not immor¬ 
tal laws, they are manifestations and expressions of a 
healthy attitude. It is by losing sight of their connec¬ 
tion with and dependence upon an attitude, by allowing 
ourselves to be ruled by ignorance and its unescapable 
companion irritation, unnecessarily increasing the 
already existing amountofunpleasantness one experien¬ 
ces in everyday life, that self-respect and decorum are 
turned into the very opposite. Aknkya and anapalripya 
arc not mere absence of hrl and apatrapya, but the 
counter-agents of all that self-respect and decorum 
stand for(2), because instead of keeping men more at 
peace with each other they send them off on wild, 
impulsive, ill-considered and ill-grounded aggressive 

1. \ Uuddhimagga XU’ 142. 

2. AbhidharmakoiavyilrhvS ad Ahhidh.—kata 11 32. $e>* alvi 
Abhidharmaiamuccaya, p. 9. Sthiramati'sVrcU, p. 31. Atth^lini 
III 543. Visuddhiniagga XIV 160. 
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acts of cither a personal, nationalistic, or religious cha¬ 
racter. 

Although these forces which rule moral behavior 
arc not imposed from somewhere in a way which we 
are, supposedly not Bttcd to understand and which 
makes it impossible for man to have a say in a matter 
that concerns him vitally, in no way advocate moral 
relativism and sophistry. The insight into the nature of 
ourselves and of things and the awareness of the fallacy 
of the assumption that one side or the other must get 
the verdict, as if onc-sideness could ever hold for both 
sides, makes for open-mindedness and an understanding 
of human nature which can hardly be surpassed. 
Buddhist morality derives from knowledge and not 
from blind belief. Knowledge is indispensable for 
understanding, and understanding expresses itself in 
sympathy and benevolence for all persons and things. 
Hence Buddhist ethics is free from the slain of think¬ 
ing that it is one’s moral and religious duty to force 
the prejudices and conventions of specific national, 
religious, and social groups on others and to punish 
and liquidate those who are not willing to accept these 
bclicfs(l). 

Ethics belongs to practice and not with theory, 
and, therefore, being expressive rather than discursive, 


1. Ethical metaphysics ai an attempt to legislate our own wishes, 
has been clearly pointed out by Bertrand Russel, Mysticism and Logic 
(Pelican Book), p. 104. 
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self-respect and decorum are also called the guardians 
of the world {lokapdld)(\) as the Buddha has said: 
“These two bright factors guard the world: self-respect 
and decorum. If these two factors did not guard the 
world there would be no recognition of one’s mother, 
of one’s mother’s sister, of one’s mother’s brother’s 
wife, of a teacher’s wife, or of the wife of one’s spiritual 
preceptors. The world would fall into promiscuity 
and act like goats and sheep, fowl and swine, cattle 
and wild beasts. But since these two bright factors 
guard the world, there is recognition of one’s mother, 
of one’s mother’s sister, of one’s mother’s brother’s 
wife, of a teacher’s wife, and of the wives of spiri¬ 
tual preceptors’’(2). 

So far differentiations of a man’s mind have been 
discussed from the view-point of function and the vary¬ 
ing intensity of the various functions. And also so far 
this analysis may be called scientific, though not in 
the sense of emphasizing the most general results of 
science but in the sense of applying the scientific 
method of analysis to its particular province. 
Therefore, to introduce ethical ideas into a scientific 
study of mind and its functions seems to be a serious 
and, in the modern conception of philosophy, a 
deplorable deviation. However, as the above analysis 
of self-respect and decorum has shown, the inclusion 

1. AuhaA'ini III 247. 

2. Aa^ttaraaikiya 1 51. AtthaiSlini 111 247. 
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of ethical factors does not mean that ethics 
is a topic of thcorctizing discursiveness in which 
assertions are made about what is good and what is 
evil on the superstitious, though rarely admitted, 
assumption that one already knows the conclusions to 
be reached. Ethics is a function, a force in our mental 
life, our awareness and understanding, just as is cogni¬ 
tion and feeling, and without which man would cease 
to be man(l). In this respect it becomes necessary 
to introduce a distinction between that which lends 
itself to and assits articulation and that which is the 
articulated expression. That which lends itself to and 
assists articulation is known as ‘healthy roots’ {kusala- 
tnula), because any function or any event which is 
assisted by it, is strong and healthy, “just as trees which 
have firm roots are strong and well grounded” (2). 
These ‘roots’ which support and nourish a man’s atti¬ 
tude are non-cupidity, non-antipathy, and non-delu¬ 
sion. This negative expression does not mean mere 
absence of cupidity, antipathy’ and delusion,but 
attempts to convey the meaning of something 
absolutely positive, which in the final analysis is beyond 
affirmation and negation. 

Non-cupidity (alobka) has the character of not being 
desirous for an object and not being attached to it, 

1. Tbis does not meao that man U important in the icbeme of 
tbingi, itonlymeana that ethics is expressive behavior and belongs to 
xaan’s nature just as does his need to eat and drink. 

2. Visuddhimagga XVII 70. Acthasilinl III 293. 
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just as little as that water will not cling to the leaves 
of a lotus flower. Its function is not caring for possess- 
ionSjjust as littleas a man whohas renounced worldli¬ 
ness docs not care for the acquisition of possession. 
Its basis is the fact that it does not remain stuck, just 
as a man who has fallen into a dirty pit docs not wallow 
in the dirt. It is the effective remedy against avarice 
and hence is the foundation and help of Hbcrality(l), 

Through non-cupidity we remain modest and do 
not take more than is necessary, and non-cupidity also 
makes us sec defects where there is a defect, while 
cupidity is always eager to cover and conceals defects 
so that greediness may not be denied. Non-cupidity 
is essentially detachment and therefore it docs not 
deliver us up to that^fecUngof misery which every part¬ 
ing from those who are dear to us entails, because 
knowledge informs us that everything which is deter¬ 
minate and composite is transitory and that our attach¬ 
ment to what is transitory and our undue attention 
to it makes us suffer. Nor docs non-cupidity entangle 
us in the misery of rebirth, because it is craving that 
effects rebirth, and this craving is cut off at its very 

root by non-cupidity{2). 

Non-cupidity enables an ordinary person to live 

happily and should he be still subject to the law of 
rebirth he will not be reborn in the world of spirits, 

1. AuhaslUnl in 241. 

2. Atthasilinl 111 242. 
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for it is through craving,the excessive desire to accu¬ 
mulate which no amount of accumulated wealth will 
ever stop, that we are made miserable and thus feef 
the pang of never being able to become satisfied(l]. 
Thus non-cupidity gives rise to the idea of renun¬ 
ciation inekkhammasam^) and the idea of impurity 
{asubkasailTii) (2). Of course, impurity is not an 
ultimate evaluation but a means to sever the tics of 
attachment, it certainly does not mean that there 
exists something to displease us. It wotild be difficult 
to reconcile such pessimism with the joyful and calm 
acceptance which characterizes the Buddhist outlook. 

Non-cupidity makes us avoid a life addicted to 
sensual experiences as the sole aim of our existence 
and cuts all fetters of covetousness, thus becoming a 
condition for health. It also is a condition for the 
acquisition of wealth; for wealth comes to us when 
we do not hanker after it, when by renunciation (caga) 
we have become free and so can enjoy whatever comes 
our way.. Wealth never consists in its amount but in 
what wc make out of it {bhoga). It is a condition of 
content(3). 

Finally, because of there being nothing to which 
we might become attached through non-cupidity our 

1. AtthasiHni 111 243. The realistic tchooli of Buddhism be¬ 
lieved in the concrete existence of spirits and hells, while the idealistic 
schools understood spirits and helb as symbolic repreientations of mind. 

2. At|hasslim III 243. 

3. At^asllini III 244. 
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eyes are opened to the fact of transitoriness {anicca^ 
dassana). Only a greedy person in his futile hopes 
for lasting enjoyments fails to see the utter futility of 
a belief in permanency and so necessarily must suffer. 
In this way non-cupidity awakens the realization of 
the transitoriness of all that we encounter in our sense 
experiences, and this realization, in turn facilitates the 
operation of non-cupidity;“who would becoming 
attached to that which he knows to be transitory 1”(1) 

Non-antipathy {advesa, Pali adosa) has as its charac* 
teristic non-churlishness and non-obstructiveness and 
is like a helpful friend. Its function is to remove ill- 
will and worries and hence is soothing like sandal paste. 
Its basis is gentleness and pleasantness, and therefore 
is likened to the splendor of the full moon. It is a 
potent remedy against bad manners and unethical 
behavior and a solid foundation of ethics and 
manners(2). 

By non-antipathy modesty is preserved in the sense 
that we do not take too little and thereby offend him 
who offers tis something. Non-antipathy makes us 
acknowledge merits where there are merits, while a 
person ruled by antipathy will smear virtues and belittle 
merits. It also enables us not to feel miserable when 
we meet those who are not dear to os. Nor does non¬ 
antipathy entangle us in the misery of old age, while 

1. Atthaailinl III 245. 

2. Atthastllnl III 241. 
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a person who is ruled by strong dislikes and aversions 
ages quickly(l), because he is unable to bear a natural 
course and in his struggle to upkeep youth wears him¬ 
self out. 

Non-antipathy enables everyone to live happily 
and protects a man from being reborn in hell. For it 
is antipathy that because of its fierceness produces hell 
according to-its intensity. As the remedy against and 
opposite to antiapthy and of all that antipathy entails, 
it instils in us the idea of non-malice {abyip^asdiSid) 
and the idea of the boundlessness {appamanasamd) of 
love, compassion, joy which participates in all that 
is good, and benign equanimity (2). 

Non-antipathy makes us avoid self-mortification, 
the obsession of a sense of sin, which is but thc]aggran- 
disement of self-importance by inverted means. It 
cuts all the fetters that bind us to malevolence. It 
gives youth, for a person who is not governed by anti¬ 
pathy and therefore is not consumed by the fire of 
antipathy and hatred which causes wrinkles and makes 
the hair go grey, remains young for a long time. Non¬ 
antipathy is the condition for winning friends, because 
friends {mitta) are won by love {metld) and are not lost 
through lovc(3). 


1. Atthaiilfn! in 242. 

2. Atth»silinr in 243. 

3. Anhasilliu 111 244. 
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Just as non-cupidity docs not make us enamored of 
ourselves, so non-antipathy enables us to forsake enmity 
towards those who show us enmity. It makes us 
reali 2 e the miserableness of all that is transitory 
{dukkhadassana). And just as non-antipathy makes 
us sec this miscrablencss, this realization rdnforces 
non-antipathy, for “who would like to aggravate the 
existing miserableness he knows, by other violent 
outbursts of anger” (1). 

Non-delusion non-bewilderment [amohd) is cssen- 
tially identical with analytical appreciative under¬ 
standing, as explained in the section of knowledge as 
a dominant factor. It is a sustaining power for the 
development of all that is healthy and therefore indis¬ 
pensable for the actual practice of all that leads to 
the goal oriibcration(2). Just as non-cupidity pre¬ 
vents us from taking too much and non-antipathy from 
taking too little, whether this be actual or hgurativc, 
non delusion prevents us from taking the wrong thing, 
and in addition makes us realize what is possible and 
what is not, so that we do not feel miserable if wc do 
not get that which our desire would like to make us get, 
because through knowledge wc arc restrained from 
futile hopes. So also there is no misery of death for 
him who docs not suffer from delusion (3), because 


1. AtthuiUoI III 245. 

2. AttUiilinl III 241. Ill 225-228. 

3. III 242. 
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it is a sign of delusion to assume optimistically that 
■whatever we experience will not be subject to the 
ravages of time and death. 

Non-delusion operates especially among those who 
have renounced a life of worldliness, and allows them 
to live happily. It prevents beings from being reborn 
as animals, a state which is marked by the absence of 
judgments of various degrees of determinateness. It 
instils in us the idea of non-violence {aoihimsdsam^ 
and the idea of the impersonality of all events (dkdtu- 
safUiS){V). 

Non-delusion or knowledge is the essential means 
to make us reach the Middle Path which avoids the 
extremes of existence and non-existence, of ctcmalism 
and nihilism, to mention only a few of the most for¬ 
midable superstitions that beset the human mind and 
have a deadening effect on mental life. Therefore 
non-delusion makes man live long. It is also a condi¬ 
tion for self-improvement, because a person who is 
not deluded by opinions about himself, but sees him¬ 
self as he actually is, acts in such a way as is helpful 
and good for him in attaining the goal and so improves 
himself(2). This may sound surprising to someone 
who has been brought up in the belief that Buddhism 
denies a self. First of all it has to be noted that Buddhism 
neither denies nor affirms a* self, because ontolo- 

]. At^astlinl HI 245. 

2. Anhasilinl III 244. 
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gical questions hardly play any role in Buddhism. 
The question about a self refers to the logical nature 
of what is conventionally termed a ‘self’ and here 
Buddhism declares it to subsist and not to exist. More- 
over, without a concept which an individual has of 
himself no doctrine can operate, because on this con¬ 
cept (Me Dougall’s self-regarding sentiment) depends 
the development of character, the realization of goals, 
and the achievement of integration. What a person 
thinks about himself never fails to affect his level of 
aspiration at every turn. The important question 
is whether this concept of self is based on mere belief 
or on knowledge; Buddhism rejects any postulational 
belief and favors knowledge. Therefore also the 
statement that non-delusion leads to self-improvement 
is in no way contrary to the other statement that know¬ 
ledge opens our eyes to the fact that there is no 
permanent self apart from the states of a self {anatta- 
dassana).{\). 

While these three ‘roots’ lend itself to and assist 
articulation, the articulated expression, the overt be¬ 
havior, is non-covetousness {anabkijjha)^ non malevo¬ 
lence (ahyapida), and seeing things in their proper 
perspective as they are (sammddiltkiQ{2), And inti¬ 
mately connected with this overt behavior is the nature 
of society which is governed individually by sclf- 

1. AtthasBHni lU 245. 

2. III 246. 
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respect and decorum (but only where a healthy atti¬ 
tude and outlook of life prevail) (1). 

A particular feature of a healthy attitude is funct¬ 
ional case. This the author of the Atihasalin! discusses 
from various points of view. This ease is found in 
what is termed kdya and citta. The term kdja admits of 
various interpretations and accordingly has been 
interpreted in various ways by those schools who 
acknowledge the Abhidharma. The author of the 
Al^asalini subsumes under this term the function 
complexes of feeling, sensation, and motivation(2), 
while Vasubandhu and Sthiramati understand by it 
some particular tactile clement(3). The term citta 
refers to perception and apperception (4). This case 
is first of all a relaxation of tension, the absence of 
strain Skt.proird^rfAt), it overcomes distress 

and the tendency to make light of everything {uddkaccaj 
Skt. auddkatya)i which are dangerous for meditation, 
which is, as has been pointed out before, the aim for a 
healthy attitude. This absence of strain, is viewed 
from another aspect, functional lightness (5), 

which serves to overcome lassitude and, in particular, 
drowsiness and sluggishness {tklnamiddha) which are 

1. AtthaslJinl III 247. S«e also above, p. 1)6 

2. Atihasalinl III 248, 295. 

3. Abhidharmakota II 25 and BhishyS, V^tti oo TrimiiJcA 11, 

p. 27. 

4. Attbasilml III 295. 

5. A^ording to Sthiramati, loc. dt. p. 27, out of iht proirebdhi 
there results the lightness with which one goes about one’s work. 
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^so dangers for meditation. Both these dangers, 
restlessness and drowsiness, being overcome, there is an 
adaptablcness {muduta) of all functions which serves to 
overcome the tendency to become fixed to a certain 
course {thaddha). It is a well known fact that in the 
‘Course of life of an individual, inclinations, tendencies 
and interests grow stronger and in spite of better 
judgment cannot be shaken. Very often this is an 
endeavor to keep up the psychology of adolescence 
even in maturity. Everybody knows such persons, 
who are a nuisance to themselves and to others 
and who are called quite properly, though not very 
flatteringly, ‘opinionated asses*. It is this functional 
-adaptableness that overcomes opinionatedness and the 
•conceit resulting out of it {dittkim5na){l). 

Absence of strain, lightness, and adaptableness are 
the readiness to operate {kammalmata)^ by which one 
applies oneself to one’s work and persists tranquilly 
in it, just as the purity of gold remains the same regard- 
Icssofthc forms it adopts when moulded into ornaments. 
.Seen from another angle, this readiness to work is vigor 
{paguHHatd) which overcomes any weakness and the 
dangers that lurk in weakness, the most dangerous being 
lack of confidence {assaddhija). In its vigor this funct¬ 
ional readiness to work follows its own law of ‘straight¬ 
ness’ {ujukatd). It overcomes all kinds of crookedness 


1. Atthasilim III 2t8. 
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and in particular is the opponent of deceit and fraud 
{Mayasdtheyya){\). 

Since a healthy attitude is the irrcmissible condition 
for meditative processes and since the whole systematic 
expositon of the functions that operate within a healthy 
attitude serves to facilitate the approach to and prac¬ 
tice of meditation, certain factors are mentioned again 
according tothe manner of their helpfulness and their 
combined activity. Particularly helpful arc inspect¬ 
ion (satii Skt. smrti) and an awareness (sampajanna, 
Skt. samprajanya) which is viewed from its aspects 
of usefulness, expediency, scope, and non-dclusivc- 
ness(2), but essentially it is a form of analytical appre¬ 
ciative \mdcrstanding. 

So also tranquillity {samatha) and insight {yipassana) 
are not different from the peace that settles over us 
when in meditation all restlessness and distress is 
overcomeandourcyesarcopcned tothefact that every¬ 
thing we experience through our senses is transitory 
and hence no basis for lasting happiness, but they arc 
mentioned here because it is a peculiar feature that 
tranquillity and insight come as pairs {yuganaddha)[Z)* 
Unfortunately our author does not explain the meaning 
of paimess, which Asanga(4) understands in the sense 

1. III 249. Abhidharmasamuccaya, p. 8. 

2. AnhasIlinI III 250. 

3. ibid. 

4. Abhidbarmasamuccaya, p. 75. 
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that the one leads to the other, unless both are pre¬ 
sent at once. It is in the Tantra aspect of Buddhism, 
which is based entirely on meditation, that *paimess* 
was interepreted, not as co-existencebutas theineflable 
experience of that in which tranquillity and insight 
were singularly blendcd(l). 

Also intimately connected arc energy and absorp¬ 
tion, the one taking a firm hold of all co-nascent cvente 
{p<iig»ha)j the other preventing dissipation and dis¬ 
tractedness {acikkhepa) (2). 

It is, of course, impossible to make a complete list 
of all mental states or events; moreover, such an attempt 
as made in the Abhidharma,which listed certain occur¬ 
rences in their intensity as separate items, has proved 
to be disastrous, inasmuch as it centered attention to 
the numerical definition and became oblivious to 
the spirit w hich laid down this analysis of mind and 
its functions as a guide within the larger scope of an 
attitude conducive to cnlightcnement. Even the 
addition of ‘whatever other events there may 
be that arise in interdependence's) could not miti¬ 
gate this defect, because they were limited to nine 
occurrences, viz., will [cha'tio), decision {adhmakkha)^ 
attention (manafitjra), middle course {tatramajjhat- 

1. See for instance Roal. hbyor. bahii. bsad. pa. don. dam. 
mdaub. uhugs, fol.Sa, and PaEcakrama, chapter VI. 

2. Attha4lim III 250. 

S. Dhammasangaoi § I ; Anhasilinl III 251. 
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tata)i compassion (A:ar«|i3), joy participating in the good 
whatever and wherever it may be (mt/ij/d), abstaining 
from misdemeanor in bodily acts {kdya-duccaTitavirati)^ 
abstaining from misdemeanor in speech {vadduccari- 
taoirati), and abstaining from a wrong mode of life 
{micchdjfvaviraH)(l). Of these the four first occur¬ 
rences are present in a single instant, the middle course 
Implying the balancedness of these occurrences, all 
other occurrences may happen at different times of 
the psychic stream and on different levels(2). 

However, it would be a mistake to overlook in the 
presence of these obvious defects, the merits that this 
analysis offers. Its outstanding merit is that a man’s 
mind is observed from a dynamic, rather than a static 
angle. It emphasizes the functions rather than the 
mere facts of mental phenomena and interprets men¬ 
tal phenomena with reference to the part they play 
in the life of the individual. In this way the analysis 
starts from the living individual, from facts which can 
be observed by anybody without having recourse to 
any theory proposed a^rtor* and verified only indirect¬ 
ly and a posttrwri, and so liberates mind from any kind 
of absolutism. Though it seems that a teleological 
explanation of the functions found by analysis is para¬ 
mount, this analysis makes it, by its very wording, 
quite clear that the conception of purpose is applicable 

1. Atthasilinl III 252 ; Vituddhimaggii XVI 150-155. 

2. Atthas&Hni HI 253. 
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within reality, not to reality as a whole. The same 
holds valid for any mechanistic explanation. This 
realization, it is true, is implicit in the Abhidharma 
literature. It has been made explicit by the Madhya- 
mikas who did not acknowledge the Abhidharma 
canon. 

It is only natural that in such a complex pheno¬ 
menon as the human mind, with varying intensity, 
the various functions assume specific modifications (1) 
which it is permissible to treat as particular phenomena, 
though it is not permissible to conclude that such parti¬ 
culars represent absolute entities and evolve out of it 
a metaphysical system. Yet in no way arc we justi¬ 
fied in blaming the Buddhists lor this, since the same 
has happened in Western philosophies and continues 
to lie at the bottom of many modem philosophies. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the classi¬ 
fication of healthy attitudes—there are eight in all—is 
made from three different points of view. Ranking 
foremost is the mood of an attitude, whether it is per¬ 
meated by joyfiilness (somanassasahagata) orby indif¬ 
ference because no attitude is ever 

without a certain feeling tone, and joyfulncss as well 
as indifference, which is not carelessness, arc signs of 
a healthy outlook of life. The second aspect is whether 
an attitude contains a cognition (nanfl, Skt. jMna) 

1. Atthasilim III 256-264. 
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or not(l). The third is whether a healthy attitude 
has come about by its own very healthy nature without 
any efforts on the part of him who has a healthy atti¬ 
tude [asa^kirena) or whether a healthy attitude has 
been set up by an effort of the individual, be this of his 
own account or by being admonitioned by others 
(sasahkh'^e7ia{2)). This latter aspect contains an ele¬ 
ment which has been of paramount importance in 
Mahay^a Buddhism, viz., the formation of an atti¬ 
tude which is not merely healthy but is directed to¬ 
ward enlightenment {bodhiciitolptda). As Asanga in¬ 
forms us, such a formation is due to various reasons. 
It may be due to the inherent healthiness, .to all that 
is good and wholesome, which would correspond to 
the ‘effortless* attitude {asahkhirena) mentioned in the 
Pili Abhidhamma; but it may also be due to the 
admonition of friends, which would correspond to the 
‘prompted* attitude (sasa^haTena) (3). This shows that 
Mahayana Buddhism continued the practical side of 
the Buddhist teaching, where a healthy attitude is of 
utmost importance. 


1. Atthafilim III 310. jbr^'nd IS explained by^orKcAtit^Rj. This 
reminds xis of Dhirmottara’s statement in NylyabindutikI 69 leq., 
that when something; is cognized (^aricchiifyau) it is contrasted (nypevw- 
ehiJjmtf) with its counterpart. While praj^ it a function, discriminat* 
ing and selecting,yaana ts the ineffable, positivistic mystic Imowtedge by 
experience. 

2. AuhasilicI HI 309. The same division, but with different 
terms, is found Abhidharmaras, II 79. 

3. Mahaylna-sucralanktra IV 7 and commentary. 
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Unhealthy Attitudes 

The utter realism and positivism which is at the 
basis of Buddhist philosophy and psychology, becomes 
again evident in the recognition of the fact that there 
are not only healthy attitudes but also a variety of 
unhealthy {akusal<^ attitudes. Unlike healthy atti¬ 
tudes which are rooted in detached love and knowledge, 
unhealthy attitudes are incompatible with spiritual 
development, because their structural pattern is infect¬ 
ed by various effective instabilities such as cupidity 
{lobhd)f antipathy {dvna Pali dosa)^ and delusion 
bemilderment {mokd). Due to this diseasedness, as we 
might say, unhealthy attitudes are tied to the world of 
sensuous relatedness {kamdvacara) where likes and dis¬ 
likes and unwarranted assumptions occupy the arena 
most of the time, and therefore also they do not admit 
of any spiritual levels {bhumi) which can be realiaed by 
detachment and not by attachment, by love and not 
by cupidity, by knowledge and not by ignorance(4). 
A further characteristic of unhealthy attitudes is their 
association with opinionatedness {dit^igata) on the one 
hand, and with conceitedness {mSna) on the other. 
Finally, while healthy attitudes have cither a happy 
or indifferent mood, unhealthy attitudes have a sullen 
mood in addition. 

Opinionatedness, as well as conceitedness, exclude 
any cognition {ndna) in the sense that things, whether 

4. UI 540. “ 
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they be natural objects or personal selves, arc not seen 
in their true nature. Whatever a person cognizes or 
knows he docs so in the framework of pre-established 
ideas (dittkigata). The explanation of the second term— 
gata in this technical term ditfkigata is rather illumina- 
ting, because it shows the limitations of all preconceiv¬ 
ed ideas and the dogmaticism they entail. The 
first explanation is a literal one, namely, **that which 
has turned into (something)*’. In modem terminology 
this means that the immediate in awareness is used 
merely as the springboard for arriving at postulation- 
ally prescribed beliefs about three dimensional ex¬ 
ternal objects or about internal principles called 
variously a soul or a self. In other words, every fact¬ 
ual information is fitted into theories and assumptions 
and evaluated from this standpoint rather than its own. 
From this follows that, from the Buddhist point of view, 
a common-sense man, a scien list, a philosophi¬ 
cal or a rel igious man of the modem world would have 
to be considered as suffe ring from an unhealthy atti¬ 
tude because he does not use the immediate in his 
awareness and experience as something good in itself, 
but only as a means to aggravate an already unhealthy 
inclinati on which cuts ofiT life from its riches and leads 
to emotional and spiritual starvation. Since such a 
procedure is doomed to failure and frustration and at 
the very beginning comes to a dead end the second 
interpretation of gata follows directly from it, viz., 
that it is 'unwalkable* in the sense of not being 
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conducive to enlightenment & to the appreciation of 
virtues and merits{l). Opinionatedness, the insistence 
on common-sense belief and confessional credulity, is 
a dangerous jungle, a barren desert hilling the 
last vestige of life, a misrepresentation and falsifica¬ 
tion of facts. It is full of inconsistencies and oscilla¬ 
tes mainly between such absurdities as etemalism and 
nihilism. It is a fetter which not only binds men 
but to which men cling most stubbornly. In short, 
opinionatedness is the only and true perversion(2). 

Due to the fact that things are not seen in their 
proper perspective and their real nature, unhealthy 
attitudes are conspicuous by the absence of self-re¬ 
spect and decorum(3). This absence must not be 
understood as a mere vacuum but as forces which have 
disastrous effects. For absence of self-respect leads to 
self-degradation which does not know of any limits and 


1. AuhasiUni 111 540. 

2. AtthasEUni III 5f2. pajamarta which is explained as 'lo set 
aside the true nature of things (dhammcJabkSita) and to conceive of them 
as being eternal and so on in a way contrary to their nature {paraio 
imanttiy coofiti* otdishtiparamarta And tilavraUtpuTomarsa. Ihe former is 
according to the Ahhidkarmasamuccaya, p. 7, the view which considers 
the five psychO’SOmatic constituents (pkneopSdinatkandha) as having a 
most excellent nature (paramatos), the latter is the view which ronsiders 
the same five constituents as being purity and liberation {suddhiias, 
muktUat) on account oT religo^uperstidous observances. 

According to Abhidharmakoja 11 29 and Bhashyl an unhealthy 
attitude is connected with wrong views (mithpSdrsti, the denial of the 
relation between cause and effect), or with the two kinds of perversion, 
dfi/ut^rimarta And iVturatapenmarsa. But an attitude whicn considers 
the nve constituents as a Self (taUdjadrskU) cr considers them from the 
viewpoint of etemalism or nihihsm is aniagtihedTshfi) is not unhealthy, 
though it is not very healthy. 

3. Atthasllini III 543. Abhidharmakosa II 26 cd. 
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the absence of decorum is the ruthless disregard of 
others. Thus instead of preserving the world and 
society these forces of self-degradation and disregard 
destroy it {lokandsakct)(\), because morality based on 
these forces and ultimately on ignorance, only serves 
as a cloak for almost everything: religious superstitions 
and their concomitant intolerance, national customs, 
psychological inhibitions, legal systems, personal dis¬ 
likes, and political machinations. 

Whether an attitude be grounded in cupidity or 
antipathy or delusion—cupidity and antipathy are 
mutually excluding, but go together wi th delusion— 
it has certain characteristic traits. Cupidity {lobha) 
makes the individual chase after the sensuous and sen¬ 
sual objects which he believes will satisfy his craving, 
but to the same extent he obtains the desired objects, 
his craving also increases so that he is driven relentlessly 
from one object to the other, to let it go almost the 
same moment he has grasped it. His attachment to 
the objects of worldlincss are compared with fresh meat 
put into a heated vessel, a separation of the two not 
being possible, or since there is no check on his craving, 
no sense of renunciation, attachment spreads like an 
oil-ointment, all over the body. Craving, like a stream 
that increases continuously with its progress and tur- 
bulcntly rushes down to the ocean, carries the 


1. AtthasSlinl III 530. 
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individual along with it into the abyss of low exis* 
tences {apdy(^{\). 

In its overt from such an attitude is marked by 
covetousness and possessiveness {abhijjhd ), the obsession 
to acquire that which others have and to invent all 
kinds of strategems to put this mania into practice (2) 

Where cupidity is at the basis of an attitude, two- 
aspects become most prominent. The first as we have 
seen, is the association with opinionatedness in all 
its varied forms and where a person has certain ‘strong^ 
views’ about certain things and feels either happy in 
displaying them or gives vent to his opinions with cool 
indifference. The other is the association with concei¬ 
tedness where a person is drunk with his own 

importance and in his exultation just ‘shows off** 
[keiukamyatt) (3). 

As the case may be, such unhealthy attitudes may 
be aggravated by indolence, the habitual love of ease 


1. ibid. Ill 544. 

2. ibid. Ill 545. 

3. ibid. Ill 558. The author of the Atthasllini derives the- 
word flionafiom the root mad'togctintoxicated’andgives asitscharac- 
teristic umuti ‘arrogance’. The Abhidharmakota II 33b derives it from, 
the root md ‘to measure* one’s superiority over others by one’s actual 
qualitiVsorby those one imagines to have, and distinguishes mandfrom 
mndd ‘intoxication*. See am» Vylkhyi ad Abhtdh.-kosa II 33. The 
same distinction is found in Abhidharmasamuccaya, pp. 7,9. S'hira* 
mati’s_Vrttj, pp. 28 sq., discussing the differences l^tween mana, alimina, 
osmimoM, athmine, Snamina, miiJtyamina, p. 31: moda. Seven type» 
of mina are falso mentioned in Abhidharmasucmcaya, p. 45, 
Abhidharmaroaa V, 10 and BbSshyi. 
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and a settled dislike of activity, and by sluggishness 
{thXnamiddha), both of which arc related to 
inattendance(l). 


When unhealthy attitudes arc grounded in anti¬ 
pathy (dosa), the general mood is one of sullenncss 
{domanassa) and one is easily shocked at everything, 
because one secs everywhere something offensive, dis¬ 
tasteful, and contrary to one’s principles (which after 
all are not much worth) {patigha ); therefore one con¬ 
stantly selects the unpleasant side of life (2). In then- 
overt forms such attitudes arc marked by hatred and 
malevolence. A person whose attitude is grounded 
in antipathy poisons the whole atmosphere with his 
maUciousnes and at the same time undermines his own 
position. Wherever and whenever he finds a chance 
he rouses enmity(3). This malevolence also finds its 
expression in the venomenous remarks he is apt to 

■ i AtthasSlini III 557. Ihvta, Skt. U according to ^ 

AtthtoiUnI iKc inabiUty to make effom, the expuUton of energy, a col- 
middha U the inat»Hty to operate, dtowsmess. 

According to the Abhidharmasamuccaw, p. 9 » «« "- 

ability S op^te. The same dc6mtion in Sthiramau's Viw, p. 31. 

Bo^ these sources declare fh^fe 

The explanation of this term m Abbidl^makoia II 26 and the Bhasn)^ 

on it, is amilar to the one gitxm by Asanga and Sthiramao. 

middha is according to Abhidharmasamuccaya, p. 10 ^ 
maii’sVrtti p 32, a selKconfinementofnundon a narrow point. Stbira- 

tomething. It also bdongs to dehiaon. Sec also Abbidharmakosa 
II30;V47;VTI1I. 

2. Atthasllinl III 562. Abhidharmmmuccay^ p. 7. S^a- 
mati’s Vrtd; p. 28 very clearly brings out the idea of only selecung 
the unpleasant side of life {ajporievi/iira). 

3. Atthasilinl III 56!i, 
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make at any moment. His words lack courtesy and 
smoothness, and his speech is abrupt, for “at the mo¬ 
ment of anger there is no coherent speech” (1). Worst 
of all such a person is unable to find contentedaess(2). 

Just like unhealthy attitudes rooted in cupidity, 
unhealthy attitudes grounded in antipathy may be 
accompanied by indolence and sluggishness, and in 
addition may be qualified by eny (ir£)d, Pali wro), 
niggardliness {mdtsau^a, Pali maccharijra), and by regret 
(kaukrtja, T&U kukkucca). Envy means to regard an¬ 
other with more or less jealously and hatred, because 
he possesses something one covets or feels should have 
come to oneself. It is a fetter which binds a man to 
another person’s possessions in a way that he has to 
turn his face away from it (3). Niggard¬ 

liness means to conceal that which one has got or is 
to get. It is the inability to bear the thought of shar¬ 
ing with others, and it means to be so closefisted that 
one gives only grudgingly the smallest amount possible. 
It is a disfigurement of one’s whole mental build¬ 
up (4). Regret is the futile ruminating over past 

1. ibidi III 5^' The^mKor brings a pun on asuropiia ‘unpo¬ 
lished, incoherent’ in the spelling asmtopa 'causing others to weep’. 

2. ibid. 

3. ibid. Ill 563. According to Abhidharzoasamuccaya p. 8, 
and Sthiramati's VfCti, p. 30, envy is part of antipathy (dotsha) and pro¬ 
duces sullenness and the peculiar feature of selecting the unpleasant. 

4. ibid. Ill 563. According to Abhidharmasamuccaya, p. 8 
and Sthiramati’s Vrtii. p. 30 niggardliness U part of cupidity (rigSmaika). 
Since dtida and rSga {tibha) are mutually excluding, as we told by 
the PlH sources, ni|garddnncs3 ought to belong to an unhealthy atti¬ 
tude rooted in cupidity. 
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deeds, over something done or left undone. It is a 
state of slavery (l)j because it does not make man 
strong to act in a way he should act. 

Unhealthy attitudes which arc rooted in antipathy, 
like those grounded in cupidity, are either something 
natural in the sense that they operate without having 
been prompted, or they have been prompted by taking 
a person having an unhealthy attitude as an example 
for one’s example or by being instigated to adopt such 
unhealthy atdtudes(2). 

A third group of unhealthy attitudes are those root¬ 
ed in delusion-bewilderment {moha). They arc mar¬ 
ked either by scepticism {vieikitsd Pali vicikicchd) or by 
frivolity {auddhalyay Pali uddhacca){2i). Scepticism, in 
the Buddhist sense, is not so much the attitude of a 
doubter who suspends judgment because he insists on 
the limitations of human reason, but of a person who 
wearies himself out [kilamati) by ruminating and cogi¬ 
tating about the nature of things without ever penetrat¬ 
ing in it. A person who is dominated by scepticism 
feels a doubt with respect to everything and is unable to 
reach a decision as to where the trudi lies. Mind is 
weak and feeble in the sense that it cannot stay with 

1. ibid. Ill 5&3, According to Abhtdfaarmasamuccaya, p. 10 
regreat is part ofdeltision and produces instability of mind. The same 
d^nition in Sthiramati’s V\Ui, p. 32. See also Abhidharmakosa II 
28 and BhSsya, as tsell as Yajomitra’s Vytkbyi. 

2. AtihastlinI III 565 i 556. 

3. ibid. Ill 566-368. 
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one subject and through absorption penetrate into its 
very nature and so is tom between a multitude of topics. 
Yet this fluctuating docs not prevent a hardened and 
obstinate attitude which is closed to every tenderness 
and pliability(l). 

Another aspect of an unhealthy attitude rooted in 
•delusion-bewilderment is frivolity. It does not allow 
the mind to come to rest, though it does not divide it 
against itself between a variety of topics. It is like 
a carriage over which one has lost control and which 
therefore lands in a ditch, or it is like cattle going as¬ 
tray and staying where they happen to be. Hence 
frivolity is engrossed with one topic and not with many 
at the same timc(2). 

All unhealthy attitudes are marked by an absence 
•of confidence, inspection, analytical appreciative 
understanding, and the ease, straightforwardness, and 
adaptability of all psychic functions(3}. “Where there 
is no confidence there is no lucidity of mind. But, 
it may be argued, do not those who have certain views 
trust their teachers. Certainly, they do so, but what 
they do has nothing to do with confidence, it is just 

]. ibid III 5€6*567. According eo Abhidharmasamuccaya, 
p. 7, scepticism is doubt and diveptence (nmati) from the Truths of 
Buddhiicn. Sthiraniati in his V^tti, p. 29 adds doubt as to the relation 
between Karman and*!!! effects and the doctrine of probability and 
improbability. 

2. ibid. Ill 568. For the definition of auddkatya see Abhi< 
.dharmako(avyikhyi ad 1126 ; Abhidharmasamuccaya, p. 9 ; Sdiira- 
:mati*s Vrtti, p. 31. 

3. ibid. Ill 546. 
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taking their words at their face value. Actually it 
it is non-investigation, a certain view one holds. Also 
where there is no confidence there is no inspection. 
But, it may be asked, do not those who have certain 
views remember something they have done. Cer¬ 
tainly they do so, but this has nothing to do with ins¬ 
pection; it is just the course of an unhealthy mind which 
looks Ukc this function. It may be asked why this 
function is called wrong inspection in the Sutras. It 
is pointed out in order to make the number of wrong 
steps agree with the number of the right steps in the 
Eightfold Path, although everything unhealthy is 
devoid of inspection and opposed to inspection (1). 
Actually wrong inspection docs not cxist(2). Also in 
a dark and immature mind th ere is no analytical appre¬ 
ciative understanding. But it may be asked, do not 
those who hold certain views make use of disennunation 
in deluding others. Certainly they use discnmi- 
nation. But this discrimination is not an analytical 
appreciative understanding (which produces knowle¬ 
dge), it is deceit (miya). In reality itis craving. And 
so this (unhealthy) attitude is care-worn, heavy, 
oppressed, hardened, obdurate, unable to operate with 


1. lnspecd<mUaf.«orbywhichw.trrto 

nature of the object wc are itudying. But when we hold cert 
we auwmatically refuse w learn. 

s-jsssssiS-srs; 
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ease, morbid, biased and crooked. Therefore it does 
not know of relaxation and so on’ * (1). 

Ck>nclusiott. 

Due to Buddhism’s practical character, to point 
out a way that will lead man to his goal and also to 
point out that which is not conducive to this. Buddhism 
has always been concerned with the immediately pre¬ 
sent and the immediately given: the disposition of the 
individual or, as I prefer to render the technical term 
citta^ the attitude of a person of a more or less stable set 
of opinion, interest, and purpose, involving expectancy 
of certain kinds of experience and readiness with an 
appropriate response. However, the highly technical 
language has often obscured this practical nature of 
Buddhism and has led scholars and philosophers 
to believe that Buddhism is as highly speculative as 
are the Western pliilosophical systems. Yet actually 
there is nothing in the teaching of Buddhism which our 
immediate experience does not contain. This and the 
absence of dogmas which induce the belief that we have 
knowledge where actually we have ignorance, certainly 
account for the appeal Buddhism has to the modern 
Western mind. 

The discussion of the various attitudes which we 
can observe any time, is certainly not scientific in 
the sense that it provides the a postmori^ indirect test 


I. A|)hasilioi HI 546. 
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for the postulated a priori theory. But there can be no 
doubt that it is a descriptive type of science, the science 
of the human mind. Put more precisely, it is true 
phenomenology, the systematic investigation of our 
experiences as experiences, and it has succeeded in 
giving a true and realistic picture of our emotions and 
the role they play in even our cognitive processes, and 
it also has succeeded in setting up a true and realistic 
morality. A healthy attitude is one which broadens 
our outlook, while an unhealthy attitude makes us 
narrow, bigoted, and cuts us off from wider participa¬ 
tion. But healthiness and unhealthiness are evalua¬ 
tive judgments which form an essential aspect of all 
cognitions, and not functions which are the activity 
of the psychic structure or, since it is doubtful to speak 
of a psychic structure as contrasted with a physical 
structure, the activity of a living organism. This 
also the Buddhists have recognized from the very begin¬ 
ning and hence distinguished between merely funct¬ 
ional processes and qualitatively differentiated pro¬ 
cesses. About this differentiations all schools of Bud¬ 
dhism agreed,buttheydifferedfrom eachother in what 
appears to us as the weak point, viz., the numerical 
classification of various attitudes and the numerical 
limitation of functions. Thus, for instance, the The- 

ravadins recognized fifty-two to fifty-^ix functions, the 

Sarvistivadins forty-six, and the Yogaefiras fifty-one. 
Though there is a close resemblance between that 
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which is considered to be functions of mind, the 
grouping of them has been done by the various 
schools from various points of view(l). 


l. See the tables at the end of the book. 




MEDITATION 


{dhydna) 

WORLDLINESS AND GESTALTUNG. 

The world of things and events which stimulates 
us sensuously and sensually and to which we react 
with our impulses, our apprehensions, with all that 
marks sentient life, begins and ends with our attitude— 
an emotional and intellectual pattern which governs 
all individual life(l). According to its mode of being 
emotionally and intellectually toned an attitude is 
either healthy or unhealthy. But whether healthy 
or unhealthy, our attitude in this world of sensuous 
and sensual relatedness is something given; we &nd 
ourselves in the world with a certain disposition to 
it, and only an insignificant part of its overt manifest¬ 
ation can be said to owe its presence to the intentions 
of the individual. Its roots lie before the beginning of 
an individual and lose themselves in the dim nebu- 

}. See for iostance tbe famoxis verse )n Samyuttanikfiys I 39 ; 

tUitna niyaii loko citUna parikisjati 

cUtasia tkadhammoisa taibe te warn et pag^ ti 

“Tbe world is conducted by our attitude, the world is barrassed 
by our attitude. Everything comes under the control of this unique 
power.” 

Further references p. 22 n. 

2. In the finsd analysis our present attitude has been brought 
about by Karman. 
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losity of bcginninglcss time (2). Another characteristic 
of healthy and unhealthy attitudes is the fact that 
they do not give us a true and vivid picture of reality 
to which they profess to be related, though in a healthy 
attitude this fact is less apparent than in an unhealthy 
attitude. There is no denial of the fact that in either 
case the vivid experience which is the essence of that 
general human response called life, has been projected 
and translated into a system of entities and, in having 
become a ‘thing’ has lost its symbolic expressiveness. 
In worldly attitudes we are concerned with the termi¬ 
nation of the symbolific activity of mind rather than 
with the symbol-forming process itself. Particularly 
where those attitudes arc concerned which are consi¬ 
dered to be unhealthy, the loss of vivid appreciation 
of all that is, the disregard of meaning which, if it has 
any life and health, must deepen at every turn, is most 
conspicuous. Utilitarian consideration are the pre¬ 
dominant feature of such attitudes. To give only a 
few examples, taken at random from what is always 
before our eyes. We love things and covet them be¬ 
cause they arc a source of income and in considering 
them so, we turn them into counters for understanding 
and computing the course of prices in the market place. 
Or, we enter into an armament race, at the same time, 
hypocritically, convening disarmament conferences, 
because projecting our delusion of persecution which 
in the language of politics means to think in terms of 
national security, towards others we want to be 
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ready to be the 6rst to strike the fatal blow, and we 
are not ashamed of indulging in hostile and subver¬ 
sive activities whose foundation in hatred is only too 
obvious. Under the power of delusion we make such 
behavior acceptable by calling it a duty we owe to 
ourselves or to our country, which is but anoAer way 
of socializing the delusion of grandeur and of spread¬ 
ing the disease of righteousness. Thus there is a close 
connection between delusion and hatred and delusion 
and cupidity. But there is still another kind of unheal- 
“y ^tud! in which delustion alone holds its undu- 

puted sway-it U the attitude of the slogan-raiser who 
believes in all earnestness that any slogan-*e sillier, 
the better-is the cure for all the evils in the worW 
Against diis multiplicity of unhealthy atutud^, h^lthy 
at^udes almost fade into insignificance, * 

numerical difference between healthy and unhealthy 
attitudes, asserted in the Pali Abhidhamma, to a 
deeper significance than just being a mere cl^^ifica 
tion^nd listing of eight healthy and twelve unhealthy 

attitudes. 

It remains a fact that unhealthy attitudes cannot 
be developed in any way; they move in a vicious circle, 
for cupidfty breeds cupidity, hatred rouses and inte^- 
fies haLd. and deludedness unleashes a host of mam^ 
But. although unhealthy attitudes are 
nnd constitute worldliness in the narrower sense 
of the world, thU does not mean that there is no y 
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out of this calamity. An attitude is nothing rigid and 
permanent, at best it is persistent for some time, and 
while at one moment an unhealthy attitude may pre¬ 
vail at another moment a healthy one may operate. 
Man is too complex in his nature to restrict him to 
something or other. All that we can say is that the 
interplay between healthy and unhealthy attitudes 
may depend on the distribution of energy within the 
organized system called man, but certainly not through 
the presence of some supernatural entity, “soul** or 
“entelcchy** or “mind-stuff**. 

While cupidity, antipathy, and delusion have 
never been constructive cultural elements, but have 
served only to destroy that which they themselves had 
erected and in this cataclysm, to put an end to all that 
is humane, cultiural values have been produced by 
those who had a healthy attitude, in whom there was 
no cupidity, no antipathy, no deludcdness, who realized 
that the world, at best, just is and in this acceptance 
possessed something which continued to live in them 
and which did not allow itself to be turned into a mere 
counter. The bearers of culture are the philosophers, 
artists and musicians. It is wrong to consider art 
as unintellectual and philosophy as unartistic and, 
under a misconception of what reason, intellect and so 
on has to be, disvaluc the one or the other. The 
essential point is whether there is insight and direct 
knowledge (nana) or mere opinion whether 
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there is significant form and expressiveness or purpose¬ 
ful expression(I). 

To find the way back from a world of ‘things* to 
a world of pure Gcstalten, to expressive forms {rupa) (2). 
out of which we construe a world of things and events 
practically and objectively arranged, but in which we 
also find liberation from the oppressiveness of exter¬ 
nally and internally fixed relations, has constituted 
a very special, if not the central, problem in Buddhist 
teachings. The solution of the problem is based on 
the recognition of certain fundamental human needs. 
Actually, the world of pure Gcstalten is the starting 
point of all intellectual activity and it is more general 
than directive thinking and fancying, although this fact 
is readily overlooked in a world of ‘things’ where all 
life has been flattened out in discursiveness. But since 


1. That intelleclualUm or rationalisni is not bainpcred by an 
appreciativeness of art aod vice versa, has also been insisicd upon by 
Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a new key, p. 32. 

2. There are three main interpretations of i^pa in Buddhist texts. 
The oldest one is found in Samyuusnikgya III 8 d : ruppati ti khp Ihik’ 
khaoi toima fBptam iit vitcceii **it breaks down, oh Bbikshus, therefore it is 
called rSpa”. This definition emphasizes fragility in the sense of trans¬ 
formation and deteiioration,as is pointed out Tn the Bhishyf ad Abhidh.- 
koialllS. InthiswayrS^mightbesaidtobeatermfor bundling events 
which commonsense attributes to the physical world. The second ex¬ 
planation derives tB/a from rBpana in the sense ofpratighSia 'resistance', 
^not allowing something eke to'occupy a certain si^ce’. This is the 
commonsense view about a material object.—The third explanation,in 
Madhyamakavrtti, p. 456, undcritads rUpana in the senseof indicative¬ 
ness. None ofthese definitions, with the p^ible exception ofthe second 
One, guarantees the translation by ‘matter*. Our merest sense-experi¬ 
ence is a process of Gcstaltung or formulation. The tianslation of 
rBpa by Gestalt, which I offer here, avoids the dualism of mind and mat¬ 
ter, which does not exist in experience, and experience is the keyn ote o 
Buddhism. 
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life does not admit of any stoppage, Gestaltung is of 
the utmost importance as the formulativc non-discur- 
sive understanding of sentient life. 

That which leads to the world of Gestalten and to 
the experience of Gestaltung is called cetanS and all 
that is connected with a cetana{\). As we have sccn(2) 
citana is essentially a drive, an impulse motivated by 
an inherent need rather than by a prospect of acquir* 
ing some useful tool for perpetrating some utilitarian 
design. At the same time this need is also the way 
or the seeking of the situation which will satisfy the 
need or per controy the striving to avoid the situation 
which blocks satisfaction(3). But there is a qualita¬ 
tive difference between cetand on the level of sensuous 
and sensual rclatedness and cetana on the level of medi¬ 
tative practices. While we are born into the world 
of sensuous and sensual rclatedness, to which we ad¬ 
just and adopt ourselves with very little of what is in 
us, with items which report or refer or mostly substi¬ 
tute direct experience, our needs are vegetative, to 
put it bluntly, and there is very little of the ‘human’ 
in us. But when we make an effort of some kind to 

1. AtthasiHoi III 326. 

2. pp. 66 iq. Here again the alMurdiiy of the translation of 

by‘volition’beooroes apparent. It is impossible to‘will’medi¬ 
tation. Unless a person feels the need for meditation he is unable to 
nart with it. 

3. Atjhasllini III 326: ‘maggo H vacanaliho pan* eUha~tam 
^^Ummaggatiiavtiiuijantti mfiphadertit maggo “Way”W the mean¬ 
ing of‘means*. The litei^ meaning is: “be makes a way for this orig¬ 
ination, seeksi t, produces it, expai^s it.” 
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find access to the world of Gestalten, to regain a direct 
experience, then we act in a way in which no other ani- 
mal would act, because symbolific activity is a primary 
need of man. Therefore the section on meditation 
does not begin with an enumeration and classification 
of mental functions and processes, but with the words 
that ‘he, the individual, seeks a way to the attainment 
of Gcstaltung’(I). 

The Differences in Temperament 

The essentially phenomenological approach to 
problems of psychology and of spiritual growth, which 
characterizes the whole of Buddhism throughout its 
historical development, is again evident in and help¬ 
ful in the methodical elaboration and presentation of 
all that is necessary to and guarantees the attainment 
of Gestaltung {rupupapatti). The method itself is term¬ 
ed dhjdna (Pili jkdna) and may be said to be a 
process of concentrated meditation and ensuing ab- 
sorption(2). This process starts from various objects 
and topics, all of them subsumed under the generic 
term kammaftharuiy which may be rendered in English 


1. AtthastUni HI 326. Dhammasangani §160. 

2. dhyaru is 'derived from the root upanMjai 'to know directly 
AndcorrMtlyMn AbhidharmakosaVIII l.(Bhlshyi), 141c add Vytkhyi; 
Anhaslliol III 337, where the object ofknOHlcdge is divided into the 
object proper {itanmana) and the intrinsic character (laikkatta). Bud* 
dhaghosa in his Visuduhim^ga IV 119 also gives the derivation from 
upanidhjai, but adds a popular etymology 'burning away obstacles 
(pMiaitikajfupana). Similarly AtthasiUnI HI 337. 

• 
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by *a starting point for relevant proccsses’(l). How¬ 
ever, the selection of an object or a topic from which 
to start, depends upon the temperament of the indi¬ 
vidual. This is important to note because only from 
this basis Buddhist meditation becomes intelligible and 
practicable. Moreover, it is only after a prolonged 
study of the aspirant by a competent teacher that an 
object or topic suited to the aspirant’s temperament 
will be given to him. This has one other consequence. 
Meditation in the Buddhist sense is not some sort of 
panacea which anybody can make use of indiscrimi¬ 
nately and without harm. 

There arc six basic temperaments, three of which 
emphasize the emotional aspect and three the intellec¬ 
tual aspect of man’s nature. The former three find 
their characteristic expression in cupidity or posscssi- 
vencss [rdgacanta), antipathy [dosacanta)^ and deludcd- 
ness or a general state of bewilderment {mohacarita). 
The latter three arc characterized by confidence 
{saddhdcariUt), critical intellectual acumen [buddhi- 
caritdjy and the tendency to attend to all and 
everything [vitakkacarita), in plain words: woolgathe- 
ring(2). Confidence, as we have secn(3), is 
pcllucidity of mind, but it has also a strong 

] . Viiii<ldhini*gga in 59. In III 60, 104-105 fony such start- 
ing points are menlioncd, while AtthasalinI HI 339 acknowledges only 
Jhirty.ejght. 

2. Visuddhimagga III 74. 

3. pp. 93 sq. 
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religious connotation. However, we must guard our¬ 
selves against understanding Buddhist religiosity 
as something like a sectarian sentiment which, in 
Buddhist thought, would just fall under ignorance and 
opinionatedness, having nothing to do with or in 
common with knowlege and pellucidity of mind. 
All these basic temperaments can enter various 
combinations(l) and there is also a certain intimate 
relation between the emotional and intellectual 
aspects, which Buddhaghosa has described in the 
following way(2): 

“Since with a person in whom possessiveness pre¬ 
vails, confidence is strong when he turns to the good 
and wholesome, a person in whom confidence prevails 
is similar to a person in whom possessiveness dominates 
because of the afiinity that exists between possessive¬ 
ness and confidence. For, on the unwholesome side 
possessiveness is attachment and non-aversion, while 
confidence is this on the side of the good and whole¬ 
some, and just as possessivencss seeks for objects of 
sensuous and sensual satisfaction confidence searches 
for virtues to be found in ethics and so on, and just 
as possessivencss does not let go of evil, so confidence 
does not abandon good. 

“Since with a person in whom antipathy prevails, 
discrimination is strong when he turns to the good 

1. Vituddhimagga Jll 74. 

2. Visuddhimagga HI 75-77. 
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and wholesome, a person in whom discriminative intel¬ 
lectual acumen prevails is similar to a person in whom 
antipathy dominates because of the affinity that exists 
between antipathy and intellectual acumen. For, on 
the side of the unwholesome, antipathy has nothing 
of fondness or desire for an object, while discrimination 
operates in the same way on the side of the whole¬ 
some, and just as antipathy seeks for non-existing faults, 
so discrimination finds out the existing faults, and just 
as antipathy is manifest in misanthropy, so discrimi¬ 
nation in a rejection of motivations. 


“Since in a person in whom bewilderment and 
delusions prevail, as a rule, destructive ideas crop 
up when he attempts to institute the good and whole¬ 
some that has not yet become manifest, a person who 
IS a scatterbrain is similar to a person in whom bewil¬ 
derment and delusions work because of the affinity that 
exists between the tendency to attend to aU and every- 
^ing and bewilderment. For just as bewilderment 
IS something unfirm owing to its confusedness so also 
the tendency to attend to all and everything is some¬ 
thing unfirm owing to its going here and there and just 
as delusion is something shaky because of its inability 
to penetrate to the real, so also the tendency to attend 
to all and everything is something unstable because of 
the easiness with which it produces idcas’*{I). 


1. In III 87-SG follows 
respccfive tempeitmentt. 


a long discussion on 


how to ascertain the 
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Although in this description of the various tempera¬ 
ments a certain tendency to disvalue the emotional 
aspects against the intellectual ones is apparent, the 
intimate connexion between religiosity {saddha) and 
possessiveness [raga )—actually raga is a term which 
oscillates between the ideas we associate with love, 
passion, desire, cupidity, lust, possessivencss and so 
on—reveals a very important feature. Religiosity 
is intimately connected with a consciousness of value, 
with a clear perception of merits (hence saddha is pcllu- 
cidity of mind), and opens our eyes to a ‘Beyond* 
and ‘More’ filled with holiness which—and this is the 
decisive point-only love and the capacity to love is 
able to realize. But where love is absent nothing be¬ 
comes possible. For absence of love is the rule of 
cupidity and possessivencss, and this by its very nature 
excludes any pellucidity of mind(l). However, it 
will be readily admitted that it is very difficult to 
decide where love ends and where cupidity begins, and 
this difficulty entails two errors which go hand in hand: 
(i) to confuse love with cupidity and vice versa, and(ii) 
in rejecting everything that has the slightest resem¬ 
blance to the emotion of love to adopt an almost in¬ 
curable negative attitude toward life. Not only has 
this happened in earlier times, it still continuoues to 
happen. It is, therefore, more than plausible that the 


1. As has been pointed out in AtthastlinI III 546, unhealthy 
attitudes do not admit of saddha, which is a purely healthy function' 
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Tantric element in Buddhism, which goes back to a 
very early period of Buddhism and which has been 
a sore puzzle to scholars, was a healthy reaction against 
the negative attitude of being afraid of love, because 
this fear in the long run would have sterilized and 
blocked man's spiritual growth and development. 
Naropa quite expUcitly states that “Evil springs from 
the loss of love, because all compassionate tenderness 
has disappeared’’(l), and Saraha advises us: 


*‘Paint all the three levels of the world 
In the unique color of Great Love’*(2). 

As a natural consequen ce, the Tantrics advocating 

P- 66- The author further declara that 
wS tcDderness, has as its character the in- 

u • P po?»«ive aspect of love, as the unique means of 
Jjberatmg bcj^frora rattcry, hat also been pointed out by Ananga^aiM 
JO hiJ Prajnoplyavinjscayasiddbi I 15: “^uy^nangav^ra 

&o» “““ “f ““'nr »nd all tha. 

Compassionate tenderness is called Love”. 

Love [n/a) is the unique means and the single moment where th^ 
course of (he world « decided. The moment Jo?e the sc^e of 

»«elf whereby new 

fettew ate toiled, but the seruc of self may also completely disaoDear 
duappearanceof all selfish and possessive thoughw freed^S 
fromdl that n^owi man and makes him unhappy and poor is won 
As js seated m the Cittoviiuddhipraiaratja 35: ^ ’ 

becomes free through 

^‘^bBkosa M. lo verse 29 the author refers to the fact that 

*^ere is neither beginning nor middle nor end. 
fhem IS neither Samsira nor NirvSna* 

In this supreme great bliss 
There is neither an I nor a Thou”. 
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love and practising love were, and till are, considered 
as people of appalling wickedness (1), 

Similarly the critical intellect very often appears 
as ‘cool’, because its critique which lays bare any 
defect that may be found in the knowable, naturally 
destroys any attachment and warm feeling we may 
have for a given thing. But to point out defects is 
in itself nothing negative. On the contrary, it is 
something highly positive, for philosophical thinking, 
the pursuit of meanings, begins with discrimina¬ 
tion. Only if we start from the premise that 
there au-c nothing but defects and that the world 
exist to annoy us, while actually there is no evidence 
that it is concerned with us in either way of pleas¬ 
ing or displeasing us, then we allow the intellect to 
overstep itself and to succumb to the undiscriminating 
activity of antipathy. The denunciation of the love 
of reason or of what we call rationalism and intellect- 
ualism is based on a misconception of the function 
of discrimination and on an unwarranted limitation 
of the knowlable(2). In other words, discrimination 


1. Thii Puritan prejudice against all that is connected with the 
Tantras found every where, not only in India but alio in (he Wstem 
world. 1 he ideal is obviously to produce and to recogniae only n race 
that is physically and menially impotent. However, againit this ideal 
stands tne irrefutable fact that neither the H indu orders nor the Buddhist 
orders admit an impotent person into their ranks. 

2. As is well known, the philosopher Lncke thought that there 
must be some impercdvable substratum to which the sensibly percepd- 
ble characters oT the thing, belong and he believed this substratum to be 
unknowable. Similarlf for Kant the thing in itself was unknouable. 
Following this trend of thought the Russian scholar Tb. Sicherbatsky 
has read this assumption into the Buddhist texts which precisely assert 
the opposite. 
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is understood as implying only discursiveness, vk^hilc 
there are many other forms of discrimination vy^hich 
are not discursive. Without discrimination man 
would cease to be man and discrimination is the king 
of all the functions of mind(l). 

It is easy to understand why the temperament of 
a scatterbrain is related to delusion and bewilderment. 
Neither a deluded person nor a scatterbrain will ever 
attempt to penetrate to the nature of a problem, but 
will soon stop short in his inquiries, because he is con¬ 
tent to accept things at their face value. In the strictly 
Buddhist sense of the word, delusion is the conviction 
of one’s own importance. 

Under such circumstances the starting point for 
meditation must vary individually. For, to give an 
example, it would be poison to a person affected by 
cupidity to start with an object or a topic which would 
rouse his passions and intensify attachment and ad¬ 
dictedness to a thing, because this very attachment has 
already led him into an impasse. For this reason the 
objects and topics to start with are according to the 
various temperaments as follows (2). 

In order to sever the tics that bind a person in 
whom cupidity is predominant, to an object which in 

1. Yalotmtra's Vyikhyi ad Abbidbarmakosa I 2 ',epi tu dhama- 
ptauieayakalt pr^na caitta^pi sana^ kalipasjta rijejatf. 

2. Vitiiddbimagga III 121. 
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most cases is a living person of either the opposite or 
the same sex, the contemplation of the various stages 
of decay in a corpse is a very effective means. Tradi¬ 
tionally ten Stages have been laid down as topics of 
contemplation and mcditadon(l). Since cupidity 
does not operate singly, but is intimately connected 
with delusion, (where there is no delusion, i.e., where 
there is knowledge, discrimination both discursive 
and non-discursive {pTajnd)^ cupidity and antipathy 
are absent), and since delusion is above all the idea 
of self, another effective means is the analysis of one’s 
body as to its constituents (2). However, it has to 
be observed that in all these exercises the aim is to 
sever attachment, not to convert attachment into its 
opposite, antipathy. 

Since without love nothing is possible, it is essential 
that a person whose temperament is one of antipathy, 
hatred, malice, and ill-will, first of all should learn to 
love. To this effect the practice of the four ‘divine 
behaviors* (brahruwihdra)^ also known as the four 
Tmmeasurables’ (fl/ram5rt<2)(3), is of utmost impor- 

1. Technically they are known as the iasa mtbha, A detailed 
<iiscust)onofeach point and ofthe means of practising this kind ofeon- 
tempiation is given in Visuddhimagga VI ].i^. See also Atthasalinl 
III 417-425. Abbidharmakosa VI 9. 

2. Tecfanicsdly this is known as kSjagaUMli. 'Visuddhimagga 
VIII 42-144; 

.3. ViauddhimaggalX 1-124 ; AbhidhannakosaVIlI 29. Attha- 
sllini III 399-416. They are called‘divine’ because of their excellence 
and because thme who possess them live like the Brahma-gods, ^ttba- 
saIiniIII4i2 ; Abhidnarmakoia IV 124 and V>akh)^. They are ^im¬ 
measurable* b^use their field of 0 }>etation is unlimited. Aitbasalinl 
III 415. Abbidharmakosa VIII 29. 
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tance. The first ‘divine behavior’, without which all 
others are impossible, is maitrl (Pali tmitd). The term 
maitriis explained by‘to love, to be fond of’, particularly 
in the sense of being expressive of the state of feeling 
one finds in a friend or in the behavior of a fTicnd(l). 
Although it is permissible to say that this feeling is 
love, yet it is insofar different from love as it connotes 
a feeling which proceeds in a settled and regulated 
manner. It evokes the good and focuses interest on 
the good; and so it manifests itself in a way that all 
ill-will is removed. The basis of this feeling is to see 
the pleasant side of beings. However, this feeling 
has also a negative aspect which easily may overturn 
the positive character. While its positive character 
is the cessation of all hostility(2) and, since Buddhism 
has a thoroughly positive view of man and is convinced 
that good is always stronger than evil, hostility is, so to 
say, only the remote enemy of maitrl and need not be 
feared. But the proximate enemy of maitrl is passion 
(raga) which leads to attachment and hence in the 
practise of maitrl the utmost attention has to be given 
to the danger that maitrl may not become a prey to 
passion(3). While maitrl docs not exclude love and 
affection in the best sense of the words, though it does 
not admit* of passion, it is essentially benevolence, a 

1. Atjhasllini III 401:... .miitt vS bhava, mittaua oS €ia pavattatl 
ti meUd. 

2. ibid. Ill 402. See also Abbidhaimakosa VIII29 and Vya- 

khyl. 


3. Atthastlinl HI 404. 
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natural kindliness and interest in others* happiness 
and well-being,which finds its expression in the desire: 
“May all beings be happy*’(l). 

It is only when there is benevolence and interest 
in others* happiness that the more active compassion 
{karwid) can operate(2), although ‘more active’ docs 
not mean that benevolence is a mere ‘passive* senti¬ 
ment. Compassion makes the heart of good people 
beat more quickly when they see, the misery and 
plight of other fellow-beings, and so it attempts to 
dig out the roots of misery that it may be destroyed 
forever. In this way compassion is like a stream that 
turns to all who arc afflicted and like rain pours relief 
on thcm(3). Compassion is therefore a steady current 
which carries all misery away with it. It is a feeling 
which is unable to bear the misery of others and it 
manifests itself in such a way that no annoyance can 
befall people. Thus the basis on which compassion 
operates for the well-being of sentient beings is an 
awareness of the helplessness and desolateness of all 
those who are afflicted by misery (4). But com¬ 
passion has also its negative side. While on the 
positive side through compassion all that annoys 
us is removed, on the negative side it is the 
futile crying and whimpering over the misery 

1. Visuddhimagga 1X9. Bhishyi ad Abhidharmakota Vlll 30* 

2. AUhaslUni III 4H. 

3. Auhas&iinI III 401. .iinad ra pttradukkham famsati tnniu(\ 
(i ilaruaa. kiriyati id Aikk/iUau karuttavauna pasariyaii U koruna. 

4. ibid. Ill 402. Abhidhaimakoaa VIU 29 and Vyakhyi. 
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of the world(l). Therefore the very fact that the 
misery and frustration we observe everywhere makes 
us sad and depressed, is the proximate enemy of com- 
passion(2). So depression is something we have to 
guard ourselves against and in spite of the saddening 
things we see we should strive to have all beings libera¬ 
ted from misery(3). 

Just as benevolence and compassion advance parti¬ 
cipation in others and decrease the sense of self-impor¬ 
tance which is inseparable from a debasement of others, 
so also, and maybe in a still stronger manner, joy 
{muditi) helps to overcome inhibitions. As cheerful¬ 
ness it manifests itself in overcoming unwillingness(4) 
and has as its basis the awareness of the happy and 
auspicious circumstances of the sentient beings (5) 
which have been brought about through benevolence 
which is well-wishing and through compassion which 
removes misery(6). But also joy has its pitfalls. 
While on the positive side joy overcomes and need not 
fear unwillingness, on the negative side it is mere jol- 
lity(7) which is unaware of, or forgets the conditions 
through which true joy can come about. Therefore 

1. Ajthaiilini III 402. 

2. ibid. Ill 4C5. 

3. Abhidharmakosa VIII 30 and Bhlshya. 

4. Afthasllini I1H02. AbhidharmakosaVIII29aadVytkhyft. 

5. Anhasilint III 402. 

6. ibid. 414. 

7. ibid. 402: pah&jasambfiaoa. 
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a happy mood in beholding the wealth we have at home 
is the proxima tc enemy to j oy (1). 

Out of this joy then crystallizes (2) the highest 
divine behavior, the impartial outlook {upekkkS, Skt 
upeksa) which realizes that one being is by nature the 
same as all others, and so its impartiality is due to 
the circumstance that it cannot be disturbed by 
either sympathies for or antipathies against someone. 

^ The basis of its operation is the realization of the fact 
that everybody reaps the results of his or her actions 
and view the whole world from this standpoint(3). 

It is unfortunate that such impartial behavior can 
be described only in negative terms which are apt to 
mislead the casual student. Not to be swayed by 
antipathies or sympathies is undoubtedly, a positive 
and highly valuable asset. To this many will agree. 
Yet at the same time this impartiality secs things and 
individuals in a way which makes it perfectly clear that 
nothing can be donc(4), seems to be in no way com¬ 
forting. Yet this view is utmost realism and most 
sober reasonableness. Nobody can do another one’s 
task. All that can be done is to teach a person how 
to stand on his own feet. Once this has been done, 
whatever could be done has been accomplished* 

1. ibid. 406. 

2. "The outflow of the three precediog divine types of behavior 
is the divine behavior of impartiality", AtthaslUinl III 410. Visuddhi- 
magga IX 104. 

3. AtUiasSHni III 402. 

4. ibTd. Ill 414: kazabbZbhdva 
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There is only the danger that in oiir immature minds 
we may take impartiality to mean indifference, which 
is the habitual attitude of him whose maxim is ‘I 
couldn’t care less’. Indifference is ignorance, be¬ 
cause it does not discriminate between good and bad. 
But impartiality is born from knowledge and under¬ 
standing. Therefore, not to strive for knowledge but 
adopt a behavior rooted in ignorance and manifesting 
itself in indifference is the proximate enemy to im¬ 
partiality, against which we have to guard our- 
sclvcs{l). 

Since these four types of divine behavior have as 
their objects sentient beings, extending from a single 
individual to the totality of beings in the worlds, and 
since it is often tremendously difficult, if not impossible 
in the first moment, for a penon who is ruled by ill 
will, hatred, and antipathy, in brief, by all that alienates 
him from his surroundings, to establish a friendly 
relation with other individuals, an alternative to the 
practice and development of these four types of divine 
behavior are the color totalities {varfiakrlsnayatanat 
Pali van^akosina). I shall discuss the various totalities 
in the next section. Here I only want to emphasize 
that in the entire process connected with the color 
totalities no reference to commonsense external objects 
is required. Essential is the capacity to grasp the 


I. ibid, in 407. 
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immediately apprehended aesthetic factor in all its 
purity and it alone. (4). 

Above it has been remarked that there exists a 
certain affinity between the intellect {buddki) and the 
emotion of antipathy. Yet for a person in whom the 
intellect is of decisive importance, the approach to 
meditation is quite different. 


The intellect may be said to be a function which 
enables us to understand descriptive phrases without 
knowing whether there is anything that is described 
by them, and to use such phrases signiacantly even 
if we believe that there is nothing to which these phra¬ 
ses apply or even before we are acquainted with the 
person or thing which is described by them. Intdlect- 
ual knowledge is thus concerned with facts which are 
expressed in true propositions and with descriptions(l). 
This constitutes most of our knowledge used m ordinary 

''^^’Ouite a different kind of knowledge we have when 
weare acquainted with a person orathing. Acquain¬ 
tance is considered to be an unanalysable relation in 
which a knower stands to something, and we are 
acquainted with that of which we are direcUy aware. 
Andthatisverylittle in ordinary life. Although know- 
ledge by acquaintance does not admit of any degrees 


, A Modem Inuodvction .o Logic, p. 22. 
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of knowledge as docs knowledge by description with 
its distinction between determinate and indeterminate 
knowledgc(l), and although knowledge by acquain¬ 
tance is of primary importance in Buddhism, yet the 
following distinction has to be taken into account. 
Ordinarily 1 am acquainted with a person to whom I 
have been introduced or with a thing of which I am 
directly aware. Yet this acquaintance may fail to mean 
anything to me. I may be introduced to Mr. X and I 
am entitled then to say that I am acquainted with Mr. 
X,but there the matter ends. This type of knowledge by 
acquaintance is of very little avail in meditation and 
in gaining access to the world of Gestaltcn. What is 
necessary is an emotionally moving acquaintance which 
does not operate on the premise that the knower and 
the known are mutually exclusive. For this type of 
knowledge which alo nc is effective I suggest the term 
‘knowledge by experience*. 

In order to release the intellect from its habit to 
move in descriptions and to make it directly aware of 
that which matters in individual development and by 
which human life becomes richer, it seems that only 
shock therapy is of any avail. Therefore to the intel¬ 
lectual type the contemplation of death is suggested 
as highly 'suitable. Buddhaghosa makes it quite clear 
that this contemplation must not move in descriptions, 
and that it is futile to think about death in a way in 

]. ibid., p. 24. 
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which death would be the subject of a proposition. 
His words are (1): 

“When one proceeds in an improper way it happens 
that we feel sorry when we think about the death of a 
beloved person, as docs a mother feel sorry when she 
thinks about the death of her newly bom child; or we 
feel elated when we think about the death of a person 
we do not love, as do revengeful persons when they 
think about the death of their enemies; or we arc not 
moved in the least when we think about the death of 
persons in whom we are not interested, just as the 
official burner of corpses is not moved at all when he 
sees a dead body; or we are driven into panic when we 
think about our own death, as is a timid person when 
he sees the murderer lift his sword. 

“In all these cases there is no inspection (sati)y 
by which we try to learn more about an object), there 
is nothing that moves us to the core (samvega)^ and 
there is no knowledge by expcrinece (ndna). There¬ 
fore we must make use of inspection, must allow us to 
be moved to our innermost being and must gain know¬ 
ledge by experience when we see persons who have 
just been killed and when we observed the death of 
those whose prosperity we have witnessed bcforc’*(2). 

Buddhaghosa mentions three other practices as 

1. Visuddhimagga VIII 5-6. 

2. In VIIl 8 so. Buddhagho»a mentioos otfaer topics related to 
death. But here too the immediacy of experience and the vividness of 
the image is all important. 
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suitable for the intellectual temperament. Their 
connexion with the intellectual attitude is obvious 
when we bear in mind that the intellect, in Buddhist 
conception, partakes of the nature of the highest and 
most valuable function in man, viz., discrimination 
{prajni)i but with this difference that its way of funct¬ 
ioning is trammeled by the veil of bewilderment 
delusion (moha),^nd that bewilderment—delusion asso¬ 
ciates with the other emotive bases such as cupidity 
{riga) and antipathy {duefa). As a remedy against 
the combined operation of bewilderment delusion and 
the emotive bases, ‘disgust of food’ (dhare patikkula- 
ja>wi)(l) is supposed to be effective, because the ana- 
lysb of food and the digestive process together with the 
consideration of the effects of food on health and disease 
is a means to release man from the ties that keep him 
to gluttony and other types of intemperance which 
all have their roots in cupidity. As Buddhaghosa 
informs us, usually we eat “being fond of food, being 
greedy for it, being rapacious for it, and being blinded 
by the desire for it”(2). A good illustration of such 
type of man is Schopenhauer who combined intellect- 
ualism with misanthropy and the habit of dining well. 

Another practice which involves as much the intel¬ 
lect as the emotions is the contemplation of the man¬ 
ner how all that is divided into the conditoned and 


1. VisiKtdhimagga XI 4*26. 

2. Visuddhimagga XI 22. 
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unconditioned, loses its affective hold over man {upa- 
This cessation of affectively toned action 
and reaction (viriga) is the highest value, Nirvana. 
It is interesting to note in this connexion that, from 
a philosophical point of view, Buddhaghosa shares the 
views of the Vaibhasikas who considered Nirvana to 
be an entity in itself and opposed the view of the Sau- 
trSntikasforwhomNirva^awasmere negation (absence 
of r«ga), Buddhaghosa’s words are: "Cessation of 
desire (virSga) is not mere absence of raga {na ragdbka- 
vamatta)^ but the terms ‘sobering from intoxication’, 
‘Nirv^ua* arc names which the unconditioned recei¬ 
ves” (2). However, it may be remarked that the view 
of the Vaibhasikas is as untenable as the view of the 
Sautrantikas. For it is in no way necessary to assume 
that a certain experience must have an ontological 
correlate, whether this be positive as it is in the view 
of the Vaibhasikas, or negative as in the view of the 
Sautr&ntikas. Such an assumption is likely to detract 
man from the immediacy of experience and involve 
him in intellectual descriptions which, as must be 
insisted upon, are not conducive to meditation in the 
Buddhist sense of the word. For this reason both the 
Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas have been severely 


1. Visuddhimaggft VIII 245.251. 

2. Visuddhimagga VIII 247: tattha virSgo U na rSgibkisainaUttm 
tva, atha kho yxd idam madafnmmadano. .tdbbdnam iiyc so madanimaddano 
Sdini namSni iahhali. 




criticized by the Madhyamikas(I}. Moreover, the 
wording of the phrase in which this term ‘cessation of 
affectively toned action and ‘reaction* (viraga) occurs, 
certainly supports the Madhyamika criticism(2). 

As the last alternative for the intellectual tempera* 
ment, Buddhaghosa discusses the analysis of our indi¬ 
vidual existence on the basis of its constitutive ele¬ 
ments {catudfuituvavatthana){3). The essential feature 
of this analysis is the realization that nowhere the 
assumption of a self, ego, or creator is necessitated. 
The whole of our existence can be understood as the 
interplay of functional dependence. 

While Buddhaghosa connects this analysis which 
has found its profoundest formulation in thePratStya- 
samutpida, the Law of interdependent origination, 
with the intellectual type of man, Dvags.po.lha.ijc- 
considers this analysis particularly suited to the type 
of man who is ruled by bewilderment delusion 

). Thus, for insunce, SaraJia declares ia his Dohakosa*upadesa- 
giti (mi. zad. pai. gtcr. mdzod. man. hg. gi.glu), bsTan.'gyur, rgyud, 
vol. hi. fol 29a: 

“T1\ok who assume existence, I call similar to cattle; 

Those who assume nOQ>existeccc are still more stupid. 

AllwhomakeuseofthesimilesDfkindlingand extiD^uishingalanip 

Stay in the Mahamudti which by nature is indivisible.” 

Similarly Anangavajra says in his PrajSopiyaviniscayasiddhi I 9: 

It is better to assume existence than non*existcnce: 

A burning lamp may go out, but where does a dead flame go? 

See also Candraklni's Prasannapadi, p. 525. 

2. ptrSga applies to the conditiemed as well as to theuncondi tioned 
(dhammiscnkfuiti ti ojatii/utldvd oirigo fuam dhamminam, Anguttarani' 
kaya II U.) 

3. Visuddhimagga XI27.1I7. 
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{moha)[\). Bewilderment-dclusion is operating in the 
subjective disposition (m< 2 »Ay)and, because of the unity 
of mind, engenders the idea of an Atman or Pure 
Ego(2). The analysis of our existence on the basis of 
its constitutive elements effectively destroys this belief 
which also in modern European philosophy has become 
very disreputable(3). 

Both Dvags.po.Iha.ije and Buddhaghosa agree in 
this respect that breath control(4) is a suitable prac* 
tice for a person whose temperament is such that he 
attends to all and everything without ever following 
one line of thought to its end(5). 

Finally we have to mention the religious tempera¬ 
ment which Buddhaghosa asserts to have some resem¬ 
blance to the possessive temperament. It is true, a 
person of this temperament has by nature a certain 
fervor which very often displays a marked similitude 
to the desire to possess. In theistic systems this fervor 
finds its expression in the love for God. Buddhism, 
however, is a thoroughly atheistic doctrine. The host 
of gods which appears on the stage of life are ethically 

1. Dam. chos. yid. bahin. gyi. nor. bu. tbar. pa. rin. po. chei. 
rgyan.zhes bya. ba tbeg pa. chen.pot. lam. rim. gyi. bshad. pa>fol. 68b 
sq. See on this vfork my *Dvags. po. lha. rje’s '’Ornament ofUbera- 
tion” in JAOS 1955, pp. 90 sq. 

2. Trimtxkl 6 and Vfiti, p. 23. VijHaptimStratasiddhi, p. 255. 

S. G. D. Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 214. 

4. Visuddhimagga VIII I45>244. Abbidharmalcosa VI 12 and 
Bhashyt. 

5. Dvagi. po. lha. rje, loc. cit. foil. 68b ; 91 b. 
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inferior to man, superior only in their power and 
duration of life. In many cases these gods are sym¬ 
bols which have many significant functions and through 
which we are enabled to sec ‘meaning*. Atheism, to 
be sure, is in no way opposed to true religiosity. It 
is only dogmaticism with its artificial restrictions and 
its thoroughgoing disorientation that prevents any 
true religiosity to express itself and in this violation 
of a living process endangers mental health. 

However, one can hardly refrain from remarking 
that Buddhaghosa has greatly underrated religious 
temperament. As particularly suited to this tempera¬ 
ment he advocates the contemplation of The Buddha, 
in the first instance(l). It is certainly an asset of reli¬ 
gious life and essentially the outcome of the Buddhist 
conception of religiosity (sraddkd) as pcllucidity of 
mind {prasSda){2) that no defiling clement of sin or the 
idea of being permamcntly in debt because of some¬ 
one’s sacrifice is present. But although the contempla¬ 
tion of the Buddha as the man who won enlighten¬ 
ment and subsequently was able to show the way to 
it as walkable to him who is ready to go, emphatic¬ 
ally refers to the meaning of enlightenment, fiuddha- 
ghosa conceives it as moving in mere descriptions. 

1. Visuddbimaggft VII 2^7. Other topics are the Dharjsa 
fVII 68-83), the San^ha (VII89-100). ethic* (VII101-106), libcraUty 
(VII 107-114), and popular deities (VII 115-118). This latter topic 
is essentially a comparison of oneself with others as regards one’s ethical 
behavior. 

2. See above, pp. 49 sq. 
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Hence tills contemplation can bring a man near a 
meditative mood> but not into a state of meditative 
absorption( 1), Another consequence of this underesti¬ 
mation of the religious temperament is that it becomes 
canalized into and remains fixed with conventionally 
formal elements instead qf allowing a sobering expres¬ 
siveness. 

MihAyana Buddhism has made a better estimate 
of the religious temperament, which many writers on 
Buddhism mistook for an introduction of some theistic 
or pantheistic element. The fact, however, is that no 
phase of Buddhism ever had theistic or panthcistic(2) 
tendencies and that these writers, failing to grasp the 
essentials of Buddhism, conceived the grammatical 
gender of the nouns used in the representation of the 
ineffably vivid experience as a metaphysical assertion 
with an ontological admixture. 

The various practices which have been discussed 
in their relation to individual temperaments, are essen¬ 
tially a preparatory stage to meditation. Only some 
of them admit of being taken as a Gestalt and there¬ 
fore can be a content of meditation proper with its 
ensuing absorption (3). 

1. ViiuddhimiggA VII 66 ; ITI 106. 

2. TheternpantheisUcis used very looMly in works dealing with 
Mabayana Buddbhm, but certamly not in its proper meaning, what 
this tern actxialiy means has been pointed out by F. S. G. Northrop. 
The Meeting of East and West, p. 401. 

3. See Visuddhimagga III 106407. 
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The Totalities [krtsndyatana) And Meditation • 

‘Totality’ {krtsniyatanaf Pali Kasim) is the name 
given to a particular content and experience in medi¬ 
tation. Properly speaking, it belongs to the final 
or fourth stage of the meditative proccss(l), but its 
name extends also to the starting point from which a 
particular experience of wholeness can be gained. All 
texts, with slight variations in terms, agree on the 
wholeness of thecxpcrienccdcontentandthecxpericncc 
itself. Vasubandhu explains this term by ‘exclusive 
and total pervasiveness* (2); and Asanga adds that the 
deep absorption and the analytical appreciative under¬ 
standing of the content together with the states of 
mind involved in this experience of wholeness are the 
‘totality* (3). There are ten such totalities, eight of 
which belong to the world of Gestaltcn(4), and two of 
which go beyond this realm(5). The first eight derive 
their names from four elements: earth, water, fire, 
wind, all of them having symbolic significance, and 
from four colors: blue-green, yellow, red, white(6). 


1. Abhidharmakosa VIII 36. 

2. ibid. Abhtdarmatamucciya, p. 96. Buddbaghofa declares 
**mthe»cnscofeotuety'’(raA:aiattAr}ia)VisuddhtmagBalV 119. Atthasl- 
aalini III 338. 

3. Abbidbarmasamuccaya, p. 96. 

4. Abhidbarmakoia VIII 36. 

5. ibid. 

6. The two remaining'totalities’ belonging to the Arop> a realm 
hear different names and will be mentioned later on. 
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In order to gain access to the world of Gestalten 
one or the other of these eight ‘totalities* can be select¬ 
ed for meditation. As has been pointed out, this 
selection is done by the teacher of meditation, who 
instructs the disciple how to proceed with his exercises 
and who has made the selection according to the tem¬ 
perament of the disciple(l). Since with slight varia¬ 
tions due to the specific nature of each ‘totality* 
the method of preparation and the beginning of 
meditation remains the same, a description having 
as its center the ‘earth totality’ {prthivikrtsnd^atanay 
Pali pathavlkasvia) will suffice. 

Out of clay which must not be strong colored, a 
circle is formed. This circle must have a very smooth 
surface and a definite outline to separate it from its 
surroundings. It is then placed at such a distance 
from the observ'er that though it is plainly visible to 
him the imperfections of the material do not appear. 
Both the smoothness of the surface and the even color 
of the circle serve as a help to minimize the idea of 
a three-dimensional external object as postulated by 
commonsense and to facilitate the transition from the 
perception of the object to pure sensation. Also the 
sharp outline of the circle is meant to avoid any chance 
that the meditative process remains a hazy affair. 
This purpose underlies all other ‘totalities’ as well. 
Thus, for instance,a color totality is prepared out of 


i. Vuuddbimagga IV 24. 
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flowers having a color suitable to one’s liking m such c 
a way that the petals, pistamens and other details of 
the flowers do not appear proniincntly(l). An addi¬ 
tional help to ke cp attention on the object of medita¬ 
tion is the repetition of some name or epithet of 
this ‘totality’. In the case of the ‘earth totality* it is 
‘broad one, big one, fertile one, ground, mine of wealth, 
container of wealth*. Again it has to be observed 
that only one such epithet out of a large number of 
synonyms is used, because the use of several names at 
the same time would only lead to discursiveness. In 
this process we easily recognize the mantra which 
plays such an important role in Mahayana Buddhism. 

The etymology of this word, as given in authoritative 
texts, brings out the idea of keeping atte ntion steadily 
on the object and of not allowing mind to become dis¬ 
sipated in discursiveness; for “mantra is called so 
because it protects mind’* (2) 

After all these preparations have been concluded 
the first stage is to acquire by practice and retam Ac 
power to call up an image which resembles that which 
we have seen repeatedly in the past. However, we 
must not confuse this capacity with memory, though 
it may be a condition for a genuine memory situation, 
because no judgment at aU is involved. Therefore 
also, in order to avoid the danger of arriving at judg- 

1. Visuddhimaggi V IS. 

2. Sekoddeaatiki, p. 33. 
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ments, it is insisted up>oQ that neither the color nor 
other peculiarities of the object must be attended to. 
Without, however, ignoring the color property of the 
object, but keeping it the same as the original, one has 
to attend to the meanipg {pannatiidhamma) which is 
supplied by the repetition of the mantra. The image 
which is thus called up is termed uggahanimilta and 
corresponds to the ‘eidetic image* in Western psycho- 
logy(l). 

The more attention is fixed on this ‘eidetic image*, 
the more we approach a state of deep concentration. 
Concentration itself is divided into two regions: deep 
concentration {appana-%amadhi) and border concentra- 
tion {upacSra^samddkij both are certain levels charac¬ 
terized by the presence of peace and insight on the one 
hand, and by the absence of disturbing influences, on 
the other, respectivcly(2). For the meditative process 
itself the border concentration is of utmost importance, 
because it is here that the image contemplated loses 
its external reference whereby the perceptual situation 
melts into pure sensation or, at least, what is approxi¬ 
mately pure sensation. The objective constituent of 
this situation is called patibhiganimitta{3). Buddha- 

1. Viauddhimagga IV 29-30. This term has been cocopietciy 
misunderstood by those who translated the Visuddhimagga or parts o 
zhw worJf. £ith« they never ptactised meditation or tbourht u to be 
some physioic^ical or pathological phenomenon. 'Sign, rwex image, 
mental reflex at the image' are the woids ttsed fot a perfectly normal 
occurrence. 

2. Visuddhimagga IV 32. 

3. ibid. IV 31. 
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ghosa describes it as follows: “The distinction be¬ 
tween this objective constituent and the eidetic image 
is as follows. In the eidetic image any imperfections 
of the (material out of which the) totality (is made) 
are perceived. The patibkdganimitta, however, like 
a mirror taken from one’s pocket, or like a polished 
conchshell, or like the disc of the moon coming out 
of the clouds, or like cranes against dark clouds, cleaves 
the eidetic image and issues forth a hundred, a thou¬ 
sandfold more clear. But it has no color and no shape. 
If it had it would be gross and discernible to the eye, 
tangible, and possessing the three characteristics (of 
origination, momentary duration, and annihilation). 
But it is not so; it is only an objective constituent, a 
sensum, in him who attains conccntration.”(l). 

Although meditation begins with the individual, 
as we have seen, this statement must not make us assume 
that meditation is, popularly speaking, an act of will. 
On the contrary, it is a process which must be allowed 
to grow by itself, as it were, with no interference from 
the individual practising meditation(2). Interference 
means to read utilitarian ideas into it, to use medita¬ 
tion for what it is not meant to be used, namely to 
self-aggrandizement. Therefore meditation {dkydnOf 
TdMjhdm) can be said to be practised and to be attain¬ 
ed only when the sensuous and sensual relations have 


1. ibid. IV 31. 

2. ibid. IV 67-73. 
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been cut off; in other words, when the external^ reference 
of the objective constituent in the perceptual situation 
has disappeared. Therefore also the formula of the 
first stage of meditation begins with the significant, 
words: ‘‘Having become detached from the objects 
to which one is sensually related and having become 
detached from unwholesome elements” (1). This 
detachment is both physical and mentai(2), the former 
referring to the objects of sense, the latter to the emo¬ 
tional reactions to the objects. 

The author of the Atthasalini gives a further detailed 
interpretation of this classical formula. He points 
out that it essentially refers to the abolition of all 
obstacles to meditation, external as well as internal, 
though it must be noted that the distinction between 
external and intenal is not so sharply marked as these 
term seem to imply, but that the external and internal 
interpenetrate each other. There are five such obstacles: 
‘sensuality’‘ill-will’ {vjiapada)^ ‘indolence 
and sluggisheness* {styanamiddha)^ ‘frivolity and regret* 
(auddhaccakaukrlya), and ‘sceptcism’ {vicikitsd)(S), The 
first part of the formula mentioned above is according 
to our author meant to refer to the abolition of sen¬ 
suality, while the second part to the abolition of the 
remaining obstacles. Similarly the first part refers 
to the eradication of cupidity as an unhealthy root 

1. Vibhanga 245. 

2. Visuddhimagga IV 83 ; Auhasglini III 331. 

3. Abhidharmakosa V 56 ; 59 and Bhliya. 
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of certain attitudes, while the second part refers to 
the extirpation of antipathy and bewilderment* The 
Ibrmula ftirfhcr implies the necessary abolition of the 
latent possibilities to emotional outbursts and their 
effects which arc subsumed under various headings, 
each of them picturesquely describing the situation 
in which a man swayed by emotions will find himself. 
Thus, emotional outbursts put man into awkward 
situations and push him down from any spiritual 
height he may have arisen to {asrava); or like a torrent 
(ogha) they carry him along in uncontrollable fury; 
or, in a subtler way, they fetter (j>oga) man to mere 
worldliness and so induce him to ascribe (upaddna) 
to himself all that which actually docs not belong to 
him(l). The author of the A^thasilinl adds two 
other headings which refer to particular features of 
the effects of emotional outbursts just describcd(2). 
He sums up his discussion by stating that the formula 
under consideration is meant, in its first part to refer 
to the eradication of craving {tankd) and of all that 
is connected with it and also to the abandoning of an 
attitude rooted in cupidity, while in its second part 
the formula refers to the destruction of unwisdom 
(avi^'d) and of all that unwisdom entails and also to 
a liberation from other (unhealthy) attitudes(3). 

1. AfpiASllloi m 334 ; Abhidharmakota V 40 and Bhasya. 

2. Atthasalin! Ill 334 :/arr/As aod The former cor¬ 
responds to ike iarnttajia in Abhidb.-liota V41. feaiuresare 

znentioned. See V 41>49b. 

3. Atthasalinl III 334. 
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So far the classical formula for the initial step in 
meditation has given a negative account of what is 
necessary for and during concentration, because only 
in the absence of the ‘obstacles* concentration becomes 
possible and the ‘members* (ahga) as the most charac¬ 
teristic features of the mental situation of meditation 
become prominent. The first step comprises of five 
members: 

vitarkay viedraypnii sukhaySamddhi{ciUa^aikdgrata)(\). 

Actually these five ‘members’ constitute the medi¬ 
tative concentrative process and are known as dhydna 
which is just a convenient term to group the various 
aspects ofmeditationintoaunity(2). Itmay be noted 
that here we have one of the rare instances where a 
word is not taken as referring to an independent exist¬ 
ence; where nominalism supersedes rcalism(3). It 
has further to be noted that the prominence given to 
these five ‘members’ does not imply that all those 
mental functions which operate in healthy attitudes, 
are absent. On the contrary, they are all prescnt(4) 
and interest is centered on the five members only 
because they act as strong opponents to the obstacles 
and hence are of primary importance and charac¬ 
teristic of the meditative attitude. As the author of 

1. Abhidharmako&a VIII 7*8. AbhidhanntMmuccayA, p. 68. 

2. ibid., BhSsya, p. 148. Simantapaxldik* 1 146. 

3. Abhidharmakot* VIII 9 and Bhisya. 

4. Atthailiinl III 340. 
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the AtthaailinI points out(I), samadki counteracts 
sensuality; priti ill-vWll; vitarka indolence and sluggish¬ 
ness; sukha frivolity and regret; and vicdra scept- 
icism(2). 

The function of both vitarka and vudra is the same 
as that in a healthy attitude with this difference, that 
the object is not a common-sense three-dimensional 
external object, but the ‘eidetic image’(3). 

It is with respect to the meaning of priti and sukka 
that the various schools disagreed. The author of the 
At^asalinl understands \>y priti an all-pervading ecstasy 
which surcharges the whole body, and by sukha a happy 
and contented mood(4). The same view is shared by 
the Sautrantikas(5). The Vaibh^^ikas, however, un¬ 
derstand by priti a happy mood, and by sukha relaxa- 
tion(6). The arguments for their interpretations 
are not very convincing, since they arc based on taking 
certain words in certain Sutras as the basis rather than 
the actual experience which the author of the A^^a- 
silin! so vividly describes by the words(7): ‘Ecstasy 
matures into functional and attitudinal relaxation; 

1. ibid, in 333. 

2. A different interpretation is given in Abhidbamiakojn VIII, 
p. 157 note 4. 

3. A^uilini III 338. 

4. ibid. Ill 202-210. 

5. Abbidbarmatkoia, Bhis>'a ad VIII 9. 

6. Abbidharmakoia VIII 9 «nd Eh&sya. 

7. A|tha3ftlini III 207. 
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relaxation matures into functional and attitudinal 
pleasantness; and this pleasantness matures into the 
types of concentration: momentary concentration, 
three borderline concentration,and full concentra¬ 
tion. 

With concentration having been achieved the first 
step in meditation has been taken. From here the 
process continues until it has reached its conclusion. 

Meditation may be said to be a process by which 
an ordinarily diffused state of mind is brought into 
focus. The more the dispersion of mind’s rays is 
gathered into a center, it seems that more and more 
the mind’s rays disappear. This is expressed in the 
texts that the number of‘mental factors* diminishes(l). 
The focussing process can be viewed from various 
angles. It may be said to be a gradual descending 
into the calm depth of the sea from the shallowness 
of its shores; or it may be said to be a gradual rising 
into the purer and more transparent air on a mountain 
peak from the suffocating and steamy heat of the 
valleys. Therefore, whenever meditation is refered 
to by similes, we find examples of the ocean or of the 
topmost height of existence. But it should be noted 
that such expressions are essentially symbolic, and as 
far as they are comparisons they are imperfect, as arc 
all comparisons. 


1. ^Afthaailini III 346. 
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Inasmuch as feelings and emotions arc basic to all 
intellectual processes, meditation is also an approach 
to the basis of mental life. It proceeds from the more 
intellectual surface to the emotional substratum. 
Therefore the next step is characterized by the 
‘cessation of vitarka and ririra’(l), vitarka and 
vicaray as we have seen, being esscntally intellect¬ 
ual functions. However, it is necessary to warn the 
reader of a possible and grave misunderstanding. 
When I say that the more intellectual processes, such 
as vitarka and vicaray arc passed over, this does not 
mean that the intellect is disparaged and that the best 
and easiest way to practise meditation is just to resort 
to some sort of wilful stupidity or affected ignorance 
(this has happened and still happens, mental indolence 
being made a show of as ‘spiritual values’). Actually 
it means that the intellectual functions arc freed from 
their restriction to the superficial and their restlessness 
and that these functions gain in depth and achieve 
a more translucent character. It also has to be noted 
that although we can make a distinction between the 
intellectual and the emotional, they operate in a unity. 
Therefore the new character is never the one or 
the other, but both. This new character is called 
individual clarity’ {adhyitmasajnprasSda, Pali ajjhaitam 
sampasadanam)(2). The interpretation of this new 
character has in many cases been marred by the dog- 

1. ibid. Ill 341. 

2. ibid. Ill 342. Abhidharmakoia VIII 9 and Bbi«ya. 
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matism of a realistic conception. Clinging to a num^ 
erical schema certainly fails to comprehend the living 
process. The Sautrantikas must be credited with not 
caring for a rigidly numerical schema and with hav¬ 
ing pointed out that this ‘individual clarity* is a 
special characteristic and not an entity in itself(l). 
But the Vaibhasikas and the Theravadins, advocating 
a numerical schema, understood this ‘individual 
clarity* as an entity in itself and interpreted it as iraddki 
‘conBdcnce and conviction’(2). 

With this clarity the proper focus {ekodi) has been 
found. As the author of the Anhasalini points out 
this term ‘focus’ refers to the fact that, on the one hand, 
due to the absence of vitarka and vicara the best view¬ 
point has been found and that, on the other, the best 
viewpoint is only one point and reveals everything that 
has come into focus {sampayuttadhamjna) to the best of 
its nature(3). 

While the subsiding of vitarka and vicira leads to- 
a state of lucidity (samprasdda) and to a penetration to 
the underlying emotive tone, it is necessary that also 
the emotional side becomes clarified, just as the intellec¬ 
tual side had to be released from its turbid and imclear 
Operations. This clarification is brought about by 

1. BhXsyaad AbhUlharmakoia Vni 9,pp. ISSBq.Hsiuan-tsang’s 
remark, quoted by L. de la Vatlie Foustn in note 2 on p. 159, ii 
ficant: ''Though this is reasonable it is not my syslem’’. 

2. Atthasalin! Ill 342. Abhidharmakoea VIII 9 c. 

3. Auhosllim III 342. 
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allowing ecstasy and enthusiasm (prlti) (which in the 
beginning is tremendously helpful, because it keeps 
interest steady), to subside and thus to pave the way 
for seeing things with a balanced mind (samam passati) 
and for not falling prey to onc-sidedness. This state is 
described by the technical term upeksa (Pali upekkha)f 
which is best translated by *equanimity*(l). It is, 
as it were, steering a middle course {rMjjhatia){2). 

With this equanimity achieved the peculiar and 
special features of meditative concentration can operate 
in proper form. Although these features were present 
in the earlier stages, yet their operation was obscured 
and labored, while now they operate freely just as a 
man can walk easily when he has no burden to carry. 
These peculiar features are ‘inspection* {smftiy Pali 
ja/i) and ‘full awareness’ {samprajanjfaf Pali sampajaHna) 
and constitute the essential operation of the so called 
third stage of dhydna. 

By ‘inspection* we try to learn more about the 
objective constituent of the particular perceptual 
situation, i.e., the eidetic image, and we try to keep 
the object of our contemplation as steady as possible 
and guard it from becoming lost to our sight, while 
‘full awareness* aids us in not becoming bewildered by 

1. Attbasftlim III 349 ; 354. Abhidharmakoia VIII 8 aod 
BhSiya vritli identical tenninology. 

2. Atthaiilinl III 354. 
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that which wc see and is also a thorough analysis as to 
the nature of the object of conteniplation(l). A further 
operation of ‘inspection’ and ‘full awarness* is to pre¬ 
vent those who practise meditation and have proceeded 
up to this stage, from reverting to an ecstatic emotivity 
and from succumbing to a blissful mood {sukha) 
which taken as an aim in itself would only stop any 
further progress and thereby falsify the purpose of 
meditation, viz. to attain enlightenment. As the 
author of the Atthasalin! points out in contection with 
this stage in meditation, the blissful mood in this stage 
is so subtle and so different from an ordinary blissful 
state of mind, that it almost amounts to an absence 
of blissful feeling(2). 


Although meditation is essentially of a cheerful 
character, this must not be understood in the sense 
that depressions and other unhappy moods will not 
appear or that difficulties will not be experienced. 
As in every other living process, meditation is some¬ 
thing that fluctuates. But when the final consum¬ 
mation has been achieved, when all obstacles have 
been overcome, it is impossible to speak of that which 
is experienced in terms of ordinary parlance. There¬ 
fore also the fourth and final stage is described mainly 
in negative terms, as negative terms are less liable to 
make us commit ourselves to something, which on 


1. ibid. Ill 355. 

2. ibid. 111355 : 356. 
p. 152. 


Abhidhaxmakoia VIII9 and BhBsya, 
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closer inspection would turn out to be invalid. In 
the course of the three preceding steps, both the 
pleasant feeling tone and the unpleasant feeling tone 
of the various functions within the meditative attitude, 
as well as the pleasant and unpleasant moods, are gra¬ 
dually overcome and equanimity in its purest form 
is brought about. This equanimity in turn produces 
a thorough lucidity and perspicuity of inspection 
(upekkhdsatiparisuddhi) and of all that is connected with 
it(l). When this stage has been reached the transi¬ 
tion from the ‘thing’ and its fragmentary aspects to 
the ‘Gestalt’ and its inherent totality has been com¬ 
pleted. 

Inasmuch as meditation is of utmost importance 
for leading man out of his fragmentary state of exist¬ 
ence and diffused state of mind to spiritual maturity 
and fullness of being, it is only natural that it demands 
•of man all that is in him. It demands that he ‘does 
something’ and that he applies intellectual acumen. 
‘Doing something’ means that man actually walks a 
road {pratipady Pali paHpadd.)j and this road begins 
with the first act of attention we bestow on some thing 
and extends to the moment when the borderline and 
borderstate of full concentration has been reached. 
At this moment when we are about to cross the border¬ 
line to enter full concentration, intellectual acumen 

1. A^hasilini III 366. Abhidhumalcosa VIII 8 and Bhtsya, 
p. 144. 
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and appreciative analytical understanding [prajild) 
must be used. Technically this intellectual acumen 
is known as abkijnd (P&li abkifittd)(\). 

But not everyone is gifted in the same way. ‘Doing 
something’ may be extremely painful (dukkkapatipadd), 
because it is no easy task to bring into operation all 
those elements which counteract the obstacles that 
beset the road to spiritual maturity. Also intellectual 
acumen may be lacking, so that for a long time we fail 
to take the final step into full concentration {dandha- 
bhimd). On the other hand, others may have no 
difficulty in removing the obstacles and achieve full 
concentration (sukhapatipadiy khippdbhifliia). Out of 
the combination of these factors there results quite a 
variety of human types (2). The recognition of this 
variety of human types again emphasizes the 
thoroughly practical character of the Buddhist disci' 
pline which dealt with man as he is and not as he 
should or might be. 

The Infinitudes. 

While the ‘totalities’ of the basic elements earth, 
water, fire, and air, and the principal colors blue- 
green, yellow, red, and white, were designed to lead 

1. AtthuSlIni III 376. Abhidhumakoga VI 66 and BhSsya, 
which stress^ samatha and vipoi^na as equilibrating factors. See aJso 
Anhasllini III 378. 

2. Atthaaalinl III 376-380. Cp. also Abhldhsirmasamuccaya, 
p. 75. 
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man out of a world of ‘things* into a world of formula- 
tive meaningful Gcstalten, these ‘totalities’ by their 
very nature intimated that they were nothing ultimate, 
but if one be allowed to use the term, formulated 
energies capable of further formulations by which 
they become progressively articulated as ‘things’ and 
‘events*. They thus represent a transitional stage, 
pointing to world of things, on the one hand, and 
to a world of no-things, on the other. In any case 
it is necessary to go to the very source from which these 
formulated energies have sprung and to fathom the 
actual nature of formulativencss. This source lies 
beyond the world of Gestalten (rupdvacara), though 
‘beyond’ must not be understood in a spatial sense. 
Language easily misleads us by the linear succes¬ 
sive order in which words are employed and 
is therefore most deceptive in many respects. 
Moreover, there also is no need to assume 
a world which is not in our space-time world. 
The statement that “The AtHpyadhatu is without 
place but fourfold as to its practice of realization” (1), 
can be easily understood (and apparently was meant to 
be understood) that in this world of our experience 
there arc things and events which do not fit 
the discursive mode of linguistic expression which 
involves space and time, and which nevertheless are 
factors to be taken into account. The general term 


1. AUiidbarmakoia III 3. 
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is AriipyJidhatu. Literally this means ‘the sphere of 
non-Gcstalt’. Other terms referring to this world 
arc subsumed under the ‘infinitudes* of which there 
arc three related to the method of realization, viz. 
‘infinitude of space* [eJedidnantja, Pali dkdsanahca), 
‘infinitude of perception’ {vijn'inhnantyay^zXivitmdnoin- 
ca)t and ‘infinitude of no-whatsocvcr-ncss* {akimeanyat 
VsM dkincoAna). A fourth descriptive term is ‘ncithcr- 
perception-formulation nor non-perception-formula¬ 
tion’ (naivasamjnindsamjndf Pali nevasafinindsarina), 
which refers to the nature of the psychological 
process. 

As to the intrinsic meaning of the term arupja 
various conceptions have been prevalent. The Vai- 
bha^ikas and TheravSdins conceived drUpya as a purely 
negative term denoting non-existence of Gestalt 
{a~Tupabhava){l). Other schools, however, such as the 
Andhakas, MahSsfimghikas, and Mahllasakas, realized 
the difficulty that remains as to how it is that we can 
think and speak about that which in no sense is. This 
difficulty induced them to hold the view that there are 
‘different modes of existence*. They thought that 
there is a little rupa {{sadrupa){2). In modem termi¬ 
nology this would mean that in the Arupya world 
rupa subsists. However, there is no necessity to assume 
special modes of existence, because the statement 

1. Atthasllial 11! 427. Abhiclliumakoia VllI 3c, p. 135. 

2. Bbls)ra ftd Abhidh..«o«B VIII 9c, p. 136. 
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that there is no rupa is equivalent to the Statement that 
rupa is unreal and ‘being unreal’ is not a property \Wtich 
can belong to something in the same way as the pro-i 
perty, say, ‘being blue.* arupa and its other names da 
not stand for any conception at all. This is clearly 
brought out by Vasubandhu in his Abhidharmako^a: 
“The infinitudes of space, the infinitude of perception, 
and the infinitude of no.whatsoevcrncss arc termed 
after the method of realization’’(l). The same idea is 
voiced by the author of the Afthasalini when he decla¬ 
res that “The idea ofsphere of infinite space is synouy*^ 
mous with space as separated from a'totality object“(2) 
and that “The words ‘space is infinite’ arc not used 
in this connection because of the co-implication of 
infinite with limited. For when something is infinite 
it cannot be limited and when it is limited it cannot be 
infinite’’(3). We easily recognize here the Law of 
Contradiction which, dealing with real entities, states 
that a thing cannot both be and not be so and so; but 
since space is not a real entity in this connection, what 
our author wants to say is in term? of Logical Analysis 
the following: “There is no entity c such that "x is 
spacious and infinite* is true when x is c, but not 
othcrwisc.**(4) Thus, when a person is thinking of 

1. i, not after an object thai correapond* to the deacripiion. 
AbhidharmalOBa Vlll 4. 

2- AnhaalUr'l III 437; kasirMggffaimakaittis eiam t^hiwt^aaam 

3. ibid. HI 438. 

V Thephiloiopbyoflojicaf analyiia.bcinjr 

chapicrofhaHiator) of Weatein Philosophy. 
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the infinitude of space or of the infinitude of percep¬ 
tion or of the infinitude of no-whatsocver-ncss, what 
happens is that the property of being space-infinitude 
is present to his mind, not in’ the sense that he is con¬ 
ceiving the property of being space-infinitude, but in 
the sense that the complex of properties connoted by 
‘space-infinitude’ is present to his mind. To be present 
to the mind must be taken in a very wide sense, extend¬ 
ing, as it were, into all directions of mental action, 
as is evident from the statement that “Infinitude of 
space is a sphere in the sense that it is a basis for a medi¬ 
tative experience with all its attendant psychological 
functions”(l). This has far reaching consequences; 
it means nothing less but that our mental life is not 
restricted to what we call logical conceptions and to 
certain fundamental perceptual forms through which 
ordinary sense experience is understood, but also com¬ 
prises of that which does not allow itself to be cast into 
a mould of discursive thought whereby it assumes the 
character of the real, and yet participates in knowledge 
and understanding. 

Although ‘infinitude of space’ as a description of 
irupya which does not stand for any conception at all, 
as the explanation of this term by the Vaibhasikas and 
Therav&dins has made quite clear, may be legitimately 
said to exist, as a property it is different in important 
respects from individual objects, for properties can be 


I.' Attbastlini HI 437: ajaianem csta saicmp^ttedhaB-.maya 
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thought of and experienced, even if there arc no objects 
which possess these properties(l). In spite of this 
the Vaibha^ikas in particular smuggled in the idea of 
space as something real back into their system, 

which aroused severe criticism of both the Sautranti- 
kas and MadhyamUkas. Both the SarvEstiv^dlns and 
Theravadins divided space into ‘sensed space’ (dia/fl- 
dhdtu){2) and ‘space as such* {asamskrta dkd^a){‘i). It 
has to be observed, however, that this differentiation 
docs not correspond to the distinction Newton intro¬ 
duced between ‘relative,.. ..apparent’ space and ‘abso¬ 
lute.. . .true... .mathematical* space. ‘Sensed space* 
{akdiadhaiu) arc cavities and holes and other openings(4) 
if this type of space is made a meditation object, 
a ‘totality’ {krtsnAyatana, Pali kasiifa)^ it docs not lead 
beyond or go past the world of Gestalten [rupdvacara)^ 
because space in this sense as a Gestalt remains a 
perceptual fundamental form(5). It is ‘space as such* 
{asamskrta akdia) that becomes the ‘object’ (if/djrrfrana, 
Pali arammana) of meditation, although this object 
itself is logically non-existent (arupa){^). Though 
this ‘space as such’ cannot be demonstrated in the 

1. Reference may be made to the ao-called unreality feelinx', 

which b mostly branded as pathologiral, althongh this feeling occurs 
when in artistic and creative moods we take to the deep and go. 
beyond the limits of conceptions. « 

2. Abhidharnaakosa 1 28; Vibhanga, p. 84. 

8. Abhidharmakoia I 9b. 

4. ibid. I 28; Vibha^a, P. 84. 

5. Atthasflini III 387. 

8. Bhtiya ad Abidh.-kosa VIII 3; AtthasgJim III 440. 
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■‘material mode’ which alone is considered to be real 
and scientific (actually pseudo-scientific), it can be 
described, as is done by the author of the Atthasalinl 
in his long explanation of how to go about attaining 
this ‘unreality experience’. This space experience is 
• attained when all Gestalt impressions have been trans- 
cended, due to the fact that the emotional response to 
them has ceased (virdga), and that they have faded out 
of the sphere of interest of a person in meditation 
(nirodha)(7); also because all ideas of *thing-ness’ 
(paHgha) have ceased to opcratc(8), and finally, be¬ 
cause no attention is paid to the pandemonium of sheer 
impressions which are found on different levels and 
with different contents (nanaUasafinS) (9). 

While this meditative experience ‘accompanied by 
a perception of the sphere of the infinitude of space’, 
as it is described in the original texts, and which is also 
termed ‘space (realized by) breaking through space- 
Gestalt’(lO), may be said to be an experience in 
which the complex connoted ‘space infinitude’ is pre¬ 
sent to somebody’s mind, it is essentially another aspect 
of the same experience, when there is a shift from the 
‘objective’ to the ‘subjective’ and an experience comes 
about in which the ‘being present to the mind* itself 

1. Atthafllinl III 428. 

2. ibid. Ill 429. 

3. ibid. 11143). 

4. ibid. Ill 437. 
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becomes the ‘object* of mind and which is described 
as “the meditative experience accompanied by the 

perception of the sphere of the infinitude of perceiving** 
{vijnan^anijfa, Pali vimanancryatanasaimdS(Jtagatay'(l). 

The terms ‘subjective* and ‘objective* employed 
in this discussion of the problem, must not be allowed * 
to lead us astray. Actually there is neither a subject 
nor an object in that which in no sense is. Therefore, 
the shift from the ‘objective’ or the perception of space 
infinitude to the ‘subjective’ or the perception of the 
becoming-aware-infinitude, and from there to the 
perception of the sphere of no-whatsoever-ness, should 
be considered as nothing more than a kind of descrip¬ 
tion which becomes more pertinent and meaningful 
by progressing from problem to problem rather than 
from premise to consequence. Moreover, every per¬ 
ception is by nature formulation, and formulation is 
interpretation. 

The most important and central experience, how¬ 
ever, is the one which follows after the perception of 
the infinitude of becoming immediately aware has 
faded away and which is significantly termed as ‘ac¬ 
companied by the perception of the sphere of no-what- 
soever-ness” {dkimear^a, Pali dkincanndyatanasaritidsaha- 
gata)f because “perception in the sense of‘being present 
to the mind’ with reference to its object of infinitude 


1. ibid.Ill 441. 
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of space has gonc**(l). This experience may be said 
to be the energetic point which may dissolve into 
perceptivity and perceptibility in a process of trans¬ 
formation into Gestaltcn and their intcrp-ctation in 
terms of things and events or the “material mode”(2). 
It is from this point that the statement “rwpa is born 
from mind” (3) becomes intelligible, providing that 
we do not concretize mind into an entity. Mind ac¬ 
tually is both real and unreal. 

So far the irupya or the world of non-Gestalt has 
been dealt with from the view-point of the various 
techniques employed in breaking through the barriers 
of limited reality. Each of them appeared different 
due to the difference in discursive symbolism, lan¬ 
guage, which is then ‘projected* on the drupya so that 
the one realm appears as comprising of various levels. 
Therefore, language is responsible that a ‘fourth’ aspect 
is enumerated. This fourth aspect has as its object the 
“attainment of the sphere of no-whalsocvcr-ncss“(4) 
and is termed “accompanied by what is neither per¬ 
ception nor non-perception” {naivasamjMnSsamjnay Psli 
nfvasamifdnasaniiSsahagata) (5). It has received this desig¬ 
nation not from the technique of realization but 

]. Atthasilinj III 443. 

2. cp. Abhidharmakcaa VIII p. H3 n. 3. 

3. .Abhrdharmakoia VIII 3d. 

4. AtlbatlHnl HI 432: yattuiasatkipattiSiomawim 

jhiftas^a. - 

5. Ibid. 111445. 
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from the nature (sabhivato) of the psychological 
process. 

Its nature is such that perception is involved in 
the whole of mental life [cittaceiasika dhamma), but 
this perception also is such that it cannot be called 
perception in the ordinary sense of the word(l). This 
means that it is not an isolated phenomenon but is in 
interplay with all other psychological factors. Another 
interpretation the author of the Althasalini gives, 
tallies with the one found with the Vaibha$ikas, viz. 
that the perception formulation-process is so feeble 
that it is unable to function clearly Hence 

it is legitimate to say that it is non-perception. But 
since there is still formulation—formulation in the 
sense of active mental life—though not in a gross 
form {sQmkMTdDasesasukhumabkaoetu^ it is not possible 
to speak of non-perception in the literal sense of the 
word (2). 

That which is ‘perceived* (in the loose sense of 
the word) is the sphere of no-whatsocvcr-ncss, since 
there is nothing else that could be perceived or to which 
the living process could transform itsclf(3), though 
this, ‘object’ is liable to be upsetting because it may 
formulate into the ‘present to the mind’ to the per* 

1. ibid. Ill 447. 

2. Atth«*itini III 448. Cp. alto III 44Sand45I. Bhasya ad 
Adhidha.-ko^ VlII 4c>d. 

3. ibid. Ill 459. 
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cciving individual. This obviously means that every 
living process may terminate in kind of discursive 
symbolism and thereby lose the character of liveliness. 
Moreover, the transformation which factual experi¬ 
ences undergo when they arc cast into propositions 
when we want to communicate them, is that the 
relations in them arc turned into something like objects. 
When the author of the At^hasilinl illustrates the 
experience by the proverbial resignation of a popula¬ 
tion to a bad governmcnt(l), he wants to tell of a 
way in which the population and the bad government 
arc unfortunately and unhappily combined, but not 
of a succession of acts. There is no entity ‘perceiving* 
in the complex of subject and object united and ren¬ 
dered meaningless in that which in no sense is, although 
this complex itself is highly meaningful. 

The author of the A^^hasSlinl is at pains to point 
out how this nature is grasped. He refers to Vibhanga 
263 where it is stated that “one attends to the sphere 
of no-whatsoever-ness as something settled and 
achieves the attainment of that which is left of subtle 
formulativeness {samkkaravasesay^. He explains the 
sentence as meaning that “The attainment is some¬ 
thing settled, inasmuch as non-existence {natthibhiva) 
finds here its place as object (of contcmplation)“(2). 
This is but another way of stating that in one sense 


1. ibid. Ill 459. 

2. ibid. Ill 445. 
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we can say that something is, while in another sense 
it is true to say that it is not. It is when we under¬ 
stand what ‘existence’ and ‘non-existence’ respectively 
mean, that there is no further need to attend to any¬ 
thing (anavajjitukimatayd). Hence it becomes possible 
to say that the state of neither perception, nor non¬ 
perception, being the nature of rather than the asser¬ 
tion about the experience, is more settled (santatara) 
and more sublime than the sphere of no-whatsoevcr- 
ness.(l) 

Knowledge and understanding are the essence of 
mental life. Formulation is its elementary process. 
Indeed, every experience is formulation, whether it 
be at the level of merest sense experience where seeing 
and hearing (as our most outstanding scnsc-cxpcriencc) 
arc themselves a process of formulation(2), or whether 
it is at the level of meditation. Perception-formula¬ 
tion is therefore the keynote of all mental life. But 
mental life is not such that in it something remains 
static at all levels. The whole is transformed and 
disciplined through its interplay with all the other 
elements in the whole. Thus it is that not only per¬ 
ceiving as the knowledge-giving function of mind is 
in a state described as neither perception nor non¬ 
perception, but also feeling and the rest of mental 


1. ibid. Ill 445. 

2. S. K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, p. 73. (Mentor). 
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factors; in other words, everything that we designate 
by mind and mental processes is involved(l). 

Formulation by way of transformation as the ex¬ 
pression of mental life is a rather recent conception 
in Western philosophy(2), yet it is the basic concep¬ 
tion of the Vijnanavadins who in their critique of 
the Sarvistividins’ conception of ‘space as such* 
{asamk^ta fttisa) which actually docs not stand for 
any conception at all but was attributed existence 
{Dastu)i pointed out that it could be called existent 
only in the sense of being a description; a description, 
however, begins and ends with language which has 
the habit of making us ‘conceive’ objects where there 
are none, all this being included in the ceaseless trans¬ 
formation of mental life {vijndnapanndma){S). 

The author of the Ar^hasSlini, who is, as many 
passages in his work reveal, much indebted to the 
intellectual and spiritual acumen of the VijnSna- 
vadins, is well aware ofthcdcceptiveness of language 
which cannot but name one word first and then an¬ 
other. Certainly, that which in no senseis, the Arupya, 
cannot be said to have different levels. Description 
alone may vary. Thus he says: “Just as in the 
lowest storey of a four-storeyed palace there may be 

1* AtUiasIlim III 448. 

2. It it indeed so new thm Susanne K. Langer cotild tightly 
eaH her book “PhiJosophy in a New Key”. 

3. See VijHaptimSttitasiddhi, p. 75. 
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found the highest perfection of the five sensual plea¬ 
sures in the form of heavenly dancing, singing, 
music, perfumes, garlands, sweet drink and food, 
couches, canopies and other luxuries; in the second 
storey these luxuries may be still more refined; and 
those in the third and forth may be still more sublime 
than those in the preceding storeys, although these 
four are all palace storeys and there is no difference 
in them as such, it is only due to the difference i n the 
display of sensual pleasures and luxuries that the 
higher storyes are more excellent than the lower ones**.5. 

This should suffice to make us aware of the fact 
that the Arupya is no methaphysical thesis in the 
traditional sense of the word. Its recognition, however, 
widens the scope of mind, inasmuch as it points out 
that knowledge is not found only there where dis¬ 
cursive projcctibility reigns. It is found also in that 
which is beyond propositional thought and which is 
not necessarilyblind, non-rational, and unlcnowable(6). 

Masteries and Freedoms. 

Meditation which encompasses all that which is 
commonly held to be real and unreal, but docs not make 
use of either for propounding metaphysical assertions 
or producing ‘proofs* of postulated theories, is a conti¬ 
nual pursuit of meaning. As such it forms an integral 

5. AtthAsillni III 455. 

6. S. K. Langer, loc dt. p. 71. 
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part in human life which derives its meaning precisely 
from this pursuit of meaning and not from some final 
meaning, because final meanings about which the 
authorities on eternal verities are so cocksure, have 
mostly no meaning at all. Life becomes meaningless 
only when this pursuit of meaning comes to a dead 
end. Such a dead end are fixations in the sense of 
emotionally entrenched, or even obsessional, ideas 
examplifying an inability to develop further interests 
and to arrive at a deeper, wider, and clearer under¬ 
standing of experience. Mostly throughout our lives 
we remain static and only under rare circumstances 
we try to overcome such fixations, because they 
have been socially approved. Such a fixation is the 
mass man value with his suspicion of poetry, his dis¬ 
trust of art, and his contempt of philosophy. For 
even when we pay lip-service to the value of artists, 
philosophers, and other creative geniuses for the ad¬ 
vancement of cultural life, at heart we consider them 
as slippery customers, because they upset the familiar 
.static pattern. But if life is to remain meaningful in 
the sense indicated above, it is imperative that such 
fixations and other stoppages arc overcome and that 
the current can go on, freed from all obstacles which 
throw man back to lower levels of mental life and finally 
relegate him to intellectual dullness and emotional 
starvation. This removal of obstacles is important 
also in meditation, since forming part of the greater 
.-stream called life, any disturbance in this section is 



likely to produce serious results in the form of mental 
derangements and attending physical ailments, which 
are all the more dangerous because meditation properly 
pursued is agradual increase of an energetic potential. 
Interference with it is like touching a live wire, the 
higher the voltage the greater the danger. 

It is not to be wondered at that Buddhism by virtue 
of its practical value in achieving spiritual maturation, 
should pay special attention to what is necessary in 
order to assure an unobstructed course. Two topics, 
indicative of a technique and of an unimpeded process, 
are pointed out as most intimately connected with 
meditation. They arc termed ‘masteries* [abhibkoi^ 
yatana^ PSli abhibkiyatan^ and ‘freedoms’ {vimoksa^ 
PSli vimokkh^ respectively. Each group comprises 
of eight sections, of which the two first masteries are 
related to the first freedom, the followig two masteries 
to the second freedom, and the remaining four masteries 
to the third frccdora.(l). 

According to Vasubandhu the ‘freedoms’ are so 
called, because they turn away from lover levels, (2) 
or because they free a person from the obstacles on 
the way to meditative absorption,(3) or because they 

t. Abbidbarmakoii VIII SSb>d and Bhacy^ i Abbidharmasa* 
inuccaya, p. £6. S«e abo Attha«aUm 111 390--396. 

2. Bhiiya ad Abhidh..kofa VIII 32d: adharabi^itMmakhyat. 

3. Bhasyaad Abhtdh.'koaa VIII 33 b. See also note by I.. dr la 
Vallce Potissin. 
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mean ‘just freedom and nothing more’,(3) while the 
‘masteries* refer to a command over the object one 
has chosen, so that as a consequence as it were, emo* 
tional instability cannot interfere.(4) The explana¬ 
tion by the author of the AuhasalinT is similar to the 
one given in Abhidharmasamuccaya. He interprets 
‘freedom* {vimokkha) as meaning ‘freedom in the opera¬ 
tion of-a feeling of worth-whileness* {adhimuccand) 
which,in its turn, denotes a proper freeing from oppos¬ 
ing elements and a proper intcrcstedncss in the chosen 
object by taking delight in it. Its operation is said 
to be unrestricted and unhesitating, as free and aban¬ 
doned as a small boy lying sprawled on his father’s 
lap. (5) He further informs us that the ‘masteries* 
and ‘freedoms* are certain aspects of a mcditational 
process which is also knowii as the ‘totalities’, and 
he states that the ‘totality’ instruction belongs to the 
Abhidharma, while the instruction in the ‘masteries* 
and ‘freedoms’ belongs to the Sutras.(6) This state¬ 
ment is of tremendous importance, because it irrefutably 
shows that there have always been two distinct modes 
of teaching, an esoteric one for those who had a deeper 
understanding and were from the outset particularly 
gifted to grasp the meaning of reality, and an exoteric 
one which dealt with generalities and was addressed 

3. Bhisya ad Abhidh.'Vr^a Vlll 35b-d : vimtksatniira. . 

4. ibid. 

5. Abttaslllnl III 395. S«c aso Abhidbarmasamiicraya, p. 96. 

6. .Ahnafilini III 398. 
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to those who had to be prepared slowly for develop¬ 
ing an understanding of the meaning of reality. This 
latter feature we find in the Sutras, while the former 
is preserved in the Abhidharma which, as has been 
pointed out,(l) is the realm of the Buddhas, of those 
who are spiritually awake. This statement as to the 
double mode of teaching gives full validity to the 
Mahayanic claim that the Sotras presenting a general 
idea of Buddhism, and the Tantras embodying the 
psychological details of practising a philosophy (an 
idea to which the Western world is rather unaccus¬ 
tomed as the discrepancy of the lives and teachings 
of their philosophers visibly demonstrates), went side 
by side. The statement by the author of the Atlha- 
sfilin! is all the more valuable, since it has been uttered 
by a man who is a recognized authority of Hlnay^na. 
It is the followen of the Hinayana, who nowadays, 
contrary to what is laid down in their own authorita¬ 
tive texts, violently oppose the idea of a double teach¬ 
ing by the Buddha. 

The author of the A((hasUin! substantiates his 
statement by commenting on the fact that the formula 
of the ‘masteries* is different in the Abhidharma from 
the one given in the Sutras. In all instances of the 
•masteries’ in the Abhidharma(2) it is said that the 
•masteries’ arc attended to while one docs not include 

]. See above p. 2, note 4. 

2. In his Bhax>*a ad Abhidh. Voja VIII S5a Vasubandhu follows 
-the Sutra formulae. 
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oneself in this practice, in other words, that one does 
not attend to one’s body image which refers to the 
whole person constituted of body and mind, (ajjkat^ 
tarn ari2pasahfli){\)t because in the practice of the 
‘masteries* the point is not to gain mastery over the 
body image but over that which is held to be external 
objects, by viewing them without the primitive beliefs 
about their ‘material* nature, but solely in their aesthe¬ 
tic immediacy, in grasping and understanding the 
visual structure in one act of cognizing vision {jdndmi 
passdmi) (2). 

Proportions and colors play an important role in 
the practice of the ‘masteries’, not only in that respect 
that it is possible to attend to proportions separate from 
colors and vice versa, but also by an aesthetic evaluation 
of beauty and ugliness. These varieties are intimately 
related to the temperament of the meditating person. 
An object of small proportions is particularly well 
suited for a person who habitually is inclined to attend 
to all and everything [vitakkacariUi), because an object 
of large proportions, extending to infinity as it were, 
would only reinforce his habit of attending to parti¬ 
cular items within this extensive object whereby he 
would not succeed in gaining the necessary ‘mastery* 
of grasping the whole in one act. (3) An object of 

1. Atthaallinl HI 392. 

2. ifcid. Ill 390. 

3. ibid. Ill 392. Visuddhimagga III 102. 
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Iftrgc proportions, on the other h&nd, is suited for him 
who is overcome by bewilderment {jnoheuarita)^ because 
it has the effect of frecin g him from the narrow suffo¬ 
cating world of small objects and events which make 
him feel imprisoned.(l) A person who secs faults 
everywhere and has a natural aversion towards any¬ 
thing that does not come up to perfection {dosacarita), 
can gain maistery only by attending to that which is 
beautiful, in particular, to a color in all its radiance 
and stainless briIUancy,(2) while a person who is domi¬ 
nated by possessivcncss {rdgacarita) will be able to 
gain mastery by attending to that which is ugly, to 
a color which is dull and may be repulsive to him, 
because this is a means to severe the ties that fetter 
him to the objcct.(3) 

‘Mastery’, however, is achieved only when we have 
become free; free in the sense of being able to attend 
to an object in a way we like, without meeting with 
frustration which comes about by our reading utili¬ 
tarian ideas into the object, in other words, when we 
arc able to grasp an object in its sensed and felt imme¬ 
diacy, dropping as far as possible the suggestion of a 
three-dimensional external object. An object is not 
only another person or an inanimate piece of nature, 
it is also o ur own person which is given to our mind 

1. ibid. 111 392. Vi*uddhimagg» III 101. 

2 . ibid. Ill 392. VUuddhimagga III 100. 

3. ibid, in 392. Visuddhimagga III 97. 
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as an image {rUpa^ nimitta) that we fill with our beliefs 
about three-dimensional external objects and our 
importance. However, in order to gain the experience 
of immediacy we may start with any ‘part’ of our body 
such as the hair, the pupils of the eyes, the skin, the 
hands and feet, be it that we, according to our tem¬ 
perament, view and experience them in their aesthetic 
beauty of shape and color or in their hideousness of 
continous decay. But just as we can see ourselves 
before we interpret and fill the image of ours, we also 
can sec things and persons outside ourselves with the 
same immediacy of aesthetic appreciation. Thus to 
become able to see ourselves and others in and through 
a Gestalt, is the first ‘freedom*, which Asanga in his 
Abhidharmasamuccaya describes as follows :(1) “In 
practising meditation, by not allowing the experience 
of a Gestalt as to ourselves, the observer, to disappear 
or, positively stated, by bringing about in the observer 
the experience of Gestalt, it is that he sees visual struc¬ 
tures. In this state where one is well versed in the 
practice there are found concentrated absorption, 
appreciative analytical understanding, all the attitu- 
tudinal and functional patterns connected with this 
understanding, as well as liberatedness from the veil¬ 
ing power of spiritual creativity*’. (2). Similarly the 
second ‘freedom’ is characterized as the ability to see 
visual structures in the external objects, without 


1. AbhidharmasAmuccayt, p. 95. 

2. As to nirmaita see Abhidharmakesa VII 50. 
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experiencing the same as to one’s person. This, at 
least is the interpretation of the technical term {adhyd^ 
imam arupasamjm given by Vasubandhu and by the 
author of the At^hasalini who expressly states that 
the Gestalt-experience is not brought about by attend¬ 
ing to the‘parts’or our body but only to the external 
objects. (1) Another interpretation which reflects a 
different psychological attitude, Is given by Asahga. 
He declares; *Tn practising meditation, by making 
the experience of Gestalt with reference to the observer 
disappear or, positively stated, by bringing about in 
the observer the experience of unreality {arupasamjAd)^ 
it is that he sees visual structures. Just as in the first 
‘freedom* so also here there is concentrated absorption 
and appreciative analytical understanding”.(2) There 
is here a marked difference in orientation. With 
Vasubandhu and the author of the At^asllinl em¬ 
phasis is laid on the experience of outer objects as Gc- 
stalten, obviously because the outer objects in their in¬ 
terpretation as three-dimensional material things had 
the strongest hold on them. But with Asanga the 
experience of oneself as unreal gains in importance, 
because the subjective factor in meditation is just as 
important. To become free from the self-concept as 
something solid and real is most decisive, because this 
freedom facilitates the experience of visual structures 

1. Bhasya ad Abhidh.koaa VIII 32a. Atthas&Uni 111 397. 

2. Abhidharmasamuccaya, p. 95. This interpretation tallies 
with the one given by Harivarman. See Abhidbartnakota VIII p. 204 
note 2c by L. de la Valke Potissin. 
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in a more deeply moving form. When Vasubandhu 
even goes so far as to identify these two types of 
‘freedom* with the practice of meditating on the 
progressive deterioration of corpses {aiubhabhlD(uti){\), 
which is but related to a certain temperament and 
not universal, he restricts the meaning of ‘freedom* in 
a manner which is certainly not guaranteed by the 
formula itself, since its wording admits of a much 
wider interpretation. 

The psychological difference in attitude—one is 
almost tempted to speak of extraverted and introverted 4 

types—is still more obvious in the interpretation of the 
third ‘freedom’, by which the observer is physically 
aware(2) of that which is termed the ‘beautiful* 

{iubha^ Pali subha). According to Vasubandhu(3) 
this ‘freedom* is related to the fourth stage of the 
meditative process exclusively, while the author of the 
Atthasalim(4) allows this ‘freedom’ with every stage 
in meditation and relegates it to the color ‘totalities*. 

Again it is Asanga who brings out the depth and scope 
of this experience which is so strong that it does not 
remain a mental image but innervates the whole of 
our physical existence. He statcs(5) “In practis- 

1. Abhidharmakoia Vlll 32ab. Op. abo Bhtiys ad VIII 34. 

2. kanna siktStkttoa' Sec Bbasya ad Abh:dh.>ko<a Vlll 34 and 
Vyikhyi, Abhidhannasainuccaya» p. 95. 

3. Abhidharmakoia VIII 32c ; BblsyS ad VIII 34. 

4. Atthasllini III 397. 

5. AbbidharmaMmaccaya. p. 95. 
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ing meditation, by gaining the experience of the rela¬ 
tivity of the beautiful and the ugly as to and within 
ourselves, of the mutual conformity of the beautiful 
and ugly, and of the sameness of the emotional feeling 
tone and value of the beautiful and ugly, there is in 
the mastery of this practice concentrated absorption, 
appreciative, analytical understanding,and liberated- 
ness from the production of what is beautiful and what 
is ugly and from the veiling power of the rise of emo¬ 
tional instability (introducing a diflFercnce of values)**. 
In passing it may be noted that the ‘samensess of the 
emotional feeling tone and value’ (ekarasay samarasa) 
as to the arbitrary division of life into a part called 
Sams&ra and another part called Nirvana, is the key¬ 
note of the Tantras which, just as the Abhidharma, 
embody the esoteric teaching as to psychological ex¬ 
periences. 

The fourth to the seventh freedoms are related to 
the Arupya-world, each freedom referring to a parti¬ 
cular mastery in that which is described in four diffe¬ 
rent ways ( infini tude of space, infinitude of perception, 
sphere of no-whatsoever-ness, and state of neither 
perception nor non-perception). Since the Arupya- 
world does not comprise of levels, the four correspond¬ 
ing ‘freedoms* owe their existence to the logical pro¬ 
jection by language, in which we conceive our world, 
real or unreal. The eighth ‘freedom* is the mastery 
in freeing ourselves from that which is described as 
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neither perception nor non-perception, and in realiz¬ 
ing the deep peace of the cessation of formulation as 
to perception and feeling [samjhivedittmirodhasama^ 
patti){\). 

Conclusion. 

In discussing meditation as an integral part in 
Buddhist discipline the limitations of language are 
particularly obvious and troublesome. Meditation 
is not only a certain practice, it is also a unique ex¬ 
perience which does not allow itself to be projected 
into discursive forms. Certainly, there are different 
stages in meditation, each of them leading to a deeper, 
wider, and more intense realization and all of them 
forming one integral whole. Therefore the ‘freedoms* 
{vimoks<i)t ‘masteries’ {abhibhvdyatana), ‘totalities’ 
ndyalana) and ‘meditative stages’ {dhydna) are not isola¬ 
ted phenomena. They are so intimately interrelated 
that not only the one leads to the other but also that 
the one is not without the other(2). Another and 
very important feature of Buddhist meditation is the 
fact that to concentrate on an object of one’s choice 
is not the main aim or an end in itself. To become 
free from all ties that fetter us intellectually and emo¬ 
tionally is the aim, and this also includes that freedom 
has to be gained even from the object on which con- 

1. Abhidharmisamuccaya, p. 95. Bhisya ad Abhidh.-koaa 
Vin 32a and 33a. 

2. According to the Bhisya ad Abhidh.-kofaVIlISBcdthetopics 
mentioned follow this order, each one leading to the other. 
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centratod attention has been bestowed. In this res* 
pect Buddhist meditation is diametrically opposed to 
the meditation practices of Ignatius of Loyola in his 
exercitia, where the object of meditation is kept con¬ 
stant and not transcended. 

The outcome of meditation cannot be specified 
Just because it also encompasses that which reason as 
the instrument of discursive thinking would brand as 
unreal. Any description of it remains inadequate. 
Reality is not a well-defined or definable entity but 
something which expands the deeper we dive into it. 
Each dive reveals new aspects. Concerned with gain¬ 
ing knowledge which is comprehensive rather than 
fragmentary, meditation aims at making man able 
to walk the Path(l) which will finally lead to enlighten¬ 
ment and spiritual maturity. Since spiritual maturity 
is rarely found in the world, although this our world 
is perhaps the only one where we may find meaning, 
the Path belongs to that which is termed ‘superworldly* 
(lokottara). Again it must not be assumed that‘super- 
worldly’ has any spatial connotations. 

The pursuit of meaning leads into realms from 
which a better understanding of Reality becomes 
possible. Better understanding means clearer view 
and more enduring emotional satisfaction. This is 
a’ready achie 'ei on the first level of the melitative 

1. AbhidharmakotaVIII 34. All tyP^ medicalion belong to 
the 'v«or!dl)i* (laukiAo) fpbere. See A*(hMiIinJ III 466. 
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process {dkyiru^ and is technically termed drstadharma^ 
sukhavihara and means that wc have passed from a 
diffused state of m'nd into a concentrated and integ¬ 
rated state in which wi experience the satisfaction 
and happiness ©‘‘having become free from emotions 
al instab llty (I). Although this feeling of satisfac¬ 
tion and bapp'ness also obtains in the fjllowing stages 
each successive stage is characterized in addition by 
deeper knowledge and wMer view. Thus at the 
second stage a superior knowledge and wider outlook 
is attained so that the incessant coming and going of 
being is realized (2). Wh lc on the third stigelhc 
analytical appreciative undersiand'ng becomes more 
and more prnctrating (3) un'il in the fourth stage 
all fetters are thrown off and an unshakable integra¬ 
tion has been ach';»ved which is significantly termed 
Vajropama, ‘similav to a Vajra* ^4), the Vajra b ing 


1. Abhidharm&kOBa VIII 27c.28 ; II 4. 

2. Bhsw^ ^ Abhidh.-kota VIII 27c>28. This vtider view has 
i:s root in the ‘superior knowledge in the form of divine vision’ {aioya- 
eahi>rabh\}ni). 

3. ibid. pTcjniprehhtda. By it the ‘nature’ or the properities’ 
(guitd) of the three Morld spheres are understood, viz. aiulht (horrid), 
inapiitcsmU (attention to breathing), «ra^ (knowledge as to emotional 
outburst on the level of the world of sensuality, Abhidh.-kosa VII 36 ; 
Abhidharmasamuccaya, p. 96 ; Atthasiiinl 11 52), pranidhij^na (know* 
Mge by resolution, attending to al) the knowable,Abbtdh.*kosa VII37 ; 
Abhidharmaiamuccaya, p. 96) piathamnd (exact knowledge, Abhidh.^ 
kosa VII 37-38 ; Abhidharmatamuccaya, p. 96 ; further references with 
L.deIaVall4ePouatin’s translationofAbhidharmakosaVII, p.89note), 
oiAynJ (superior knowledge, Abhidh.-kosa VII 42 ; Abhidbarmautnuc- 
caya,p.97),Mmak>a(freedom,seeabovep. 106), akAikke/’/otana,etc. See 
in particular, Abhidbarmasamuccaya, p. p. 97*102. All of them have 
a double nature according to iheir being ‘worldly* or 'superworldly’. 

4. Blilsya ad Abbidh.-koaa VIII 27c-28. 
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the symbol of iadestnictiblcnc?s and unshakable¬ 
ness (1). 


1. A similar gradation is found AtthadUnl III 387. Here 
the invitation with ‘sensed space’ is said to* lead to diuhadhammasHk- 
havifiin and to be the basis ofe^AiniM, nj^esMne and nircdha. In this pas¬ 
sage n^cuMni corresponds approxiicately to prajniprabhida and nirodha 
to Vttjnpama. 




THE INTERPRETATION OF THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN 

{rupa) 


The World As We Perceive It. 

The interest in man as he appears to himself and 
the way in which it becomes possible for him to deve¬ 
lop spiritually, has dominated the whole of Buddhist 
thought to such a degree that the external physical 
world, as we are wont to say, has more or less com¬ 
pletely been lost sight of. This statement is valid 
with the proviso that mind and matter are two enti¬ 
ties that can be clearly and easily divided from each 
other, have nothing in common with each other, and 
do not overlap at any point. However, the pre¬ 
ceding analysis of ‘mind’ and ‘mental states’ has 
shown that ‘mind* is but a convenient and conven¬ 
tional ter m for grouping a variety of events in a unity. 
Properly speaking,it is the center of this unity that 
receives the name ‘mind’, whose logical nature is 
considered to be either existent or subsistent, although 
it has to be noted that there is no need to assume 
subsistence. As the critique of the various views 
held about ‘mind’ by the Madhyamikas has shown, 
‘mental states’ are for all practical purposes real, but 
‘mind’ is a fiction. To a similar co nception of matter 
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wc are forced by its analysis^ not only by what modern 
experimental and theoretical physics has found, but 
also by an analysis of perceptual situations. When 
modern science, which has succeeded in making 
‘matter’ less material and ‘mind’ less mental, declares 
that the observer is part ofhis observation, this means 
that a person who has experience of anything is part of 
that experience; the thought is part of the thing thought 
of. So we are thrown back to a perceptual situation 
and are forced to analyse it from the viewpoint of 
experience, because experience is the central theme 
of Buddhism, not theoretical postulation and deduc¬ 
tive verification. Since no experience occurs more 
than once and all repeated experiences actually are 
only analogous occurrences, it follows that a ‘thing’ 
or material substance can only be said to be a series 
of events interpreted as a thin^, having no more sub- 
staniiality than any o’.her series of events we may 
arbitrarily single out. Thus the distinction between 
‘mental’ and ‘material’ becomes irrelevant and it is 
a matter of taste to speak of physical objects. In 
other words, although wc shall continue to speak 
about matter and mind, we must bear in mind that 
it is but a figure of speech as untrue as the statement 
that the sun rises or sets. 

What Buddhism asserts and what everyone will be 
agreed upon, is that there are perceptual situations, in 
which we claim to be in cognitive contact with some- 
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thing other than our states. Such situations arc intui¬ 
tive and sensuous, to use the terminology of C. D. 
Broad,(l) and have an epistemological object. How¬ 
ever, as delusive perceptual situations, which do not 
show any relevant difference from a veridical percep¬ 
tual situation, make abundantly clear the existence or 
presence ofan epistemological object docs not guarantee 
that there exists an ontological object which corre¬ 
sponds accurately to the epistemological object. We 
believe that there arc trees, mountains, tables and 
other objects, but we do not believe that there are 
pink rats. Furthermore, the epistemological object 
is a complex whole. Beside a spatio-tcmporally ex¬ 
tended particular of which a certain quality is sen¬ 
suously manifested in a perceptual situation, 
it contains the belief that this particular something 
is not completely revealed in all its qualities, that it 
is part of a longer strand of history than the momen¬ 
tary situation, and that this spatially larger and 
temporally longer whole is a certain ‘thing’. In 
other words, every perceptual situation possesses 
and objective constituent of a characteristic kind and 
an external reference beyond the objective consti¬ 
tuent. It is this external reference which we believe 
to be a ‘physical* object. In order that a certain 
quality may reveal itself to the mind it is necessary that 


t. C. D. Broad. Tbe Mind and its place in Nature, pp. 144 sqq. 
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appropriate sense-organs exist Since we have at 
least five senses we also have at least five different per¬ 
ceptual situation: e.g., color reveals itself to sight, 
sound to hearing, flavor to taste, fragrance to smell, 
and hardness to touch. 

These qualities or objective constituents of a per¬ 
ceptual situation are referred to by the term sarvam 
rupam.(\) Since there is no reason to believe that the 
objective constituent of a perceptual situation is liter¬ 
ally a spatio-temporal part of a physical object, be¬ 
cause the idea of a physical object cannot be abstrac¬ 
ted fix>m the data of sense but is a hypothesis and is 
defined by postulates, the translation of rupa by ‘mat¬ 
ter*, contrasting it with mind in the manner of Des¬ 
cartes (whether this is openly admitted or not), is 
downright silly.(2) All that we can say about riipa 
is that it is a name for an objective constituent in a 
perceptual situation. But since the objective consti¬ 
tuent is mixed up with the external reference it is a 
lose way of speaking when rupa is also used for an 
object, a ‘thing’. 

Certain of the qualities which reveal themselves to 
a mind, are regarded as more elementary or primary 


1. AbhidhATmasamucokra, p. 3 ; 41. AttbasalinI IV 2 ; 3 etc. 

2. The translation! of the Pali Text Sodety have completely 
failed to grasp the Buddhist meaning of rSpa and made a distinction not 
guaranteed by the texts into 'matter' and 'attenuated roattei’ Unfor* 
tunately also the translators do not tell us how 'matter' is'attenuated* 
and what'matter'h. 
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and hcncc basic, than others. These more elementary 
qualities are, termed mahibkutat usually translated as 
‘great elements* or ‘great essentials*, although the 
proper translation should have been ‘great elementary 
qualities*. There are four such ‘great elementary 
qualities*: earth—, water—, fire—, and air“basis.(l) 
Their nsimes have been derived from the ‘objects* 
which common-sense assumes, although the Buddhists 
never had the association of objects in our sense of the 
word. ‘Earth* is the symbolic expression for all that 
is solid and able to carry a load, ‘water’ for all that 
is fluid and cohesive, ‘fire* for all that is warm or has 
temperature, and ‘air* for all that is light and 
moving. (2) 

Vasubandhu and Yasomitra explain the name of 
the four great elementary qualities in this way that 
their greatness {mahatva) is due to the fact that they 
are the basis of all secondary qualities and that it is 
from the ‘physical* objects which have emerged from 
these primary qualities, that we learn their mode of 
operation,(3) while their elementariness and existence 
is due to the fact that they knit together the whole of 
that which exists. (4) Yaiomitra gives as examples of 

1. Atthasftlim IV 3. Abhidhannukoca I 12 ; Abhidharmasa- 
muccaya, p. 3. 

2. Abbidharmakosal 12 ; Abhidhannasamuccaya, p.3. Attha- 
liJinl IV 93, here ‘being light' belongs to ‘earth*. 

3. Bhasya and Vyikb)a ad Abhidharmalco^a 1 12. 

A. Vyikhyl, ibid.: bhStam tantaoWi 
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their mode of operation the following: “In rocks 
and other terrestrial objects we find cohesion (sam~ 
£raka)i temperature (pakti), extension {vyukana)^ and so 
the existence of the other elements (beside the ability 
to carry things, dhrii) is inferred. Similarly we see 
that water carries ships {sa7ndkarana)t has temperature, 
and movement, so that in it there is also earth (the 
ability to carry things), fire (temperature), and air 
{movement) (beside its own property of cohesion). 
In a flame we observe continuance, compactness, 
movement, so that in it there is earth (solidity), water 
{cohesion), and air (movement). In wind we sec 
that it is able to carry things, has temperature warm 
or cold, and possesses tangibility, so that in it there 
are present earth (ability to carry), water (continuity 
and tangibility), and fire (temperature).”(l) 

Since qualities, in Buddhism, are dynamic, each 
property is defined from a dynamic point of view. 
‘Extension* {vyuhana) is both ‘growth’ (orddhi) and 
■^transition* [prasarpana). ‘Growth’ means that within 
a given scries certain factors appear, as for instance 
the limbs of a body or the shoots of plants, while 
‘transition* means the appearance in another place 
of that which constitutes a series of events forming 
an object. However, ‘transition*, the moving from 
place to place, represents rather a complicated problem 


1. ibid. 




because of the momentariness of the whole of reality. 
Just as an experience is a momentary event and can¬ 
not be repeated, every repetition being essentially an 
analogous experience, so also due to the momentari- 
ncss of the objective constituent in our pcrccptural 
situation, it is impossible that one moment should move 
from here to there. The continuity we observe is 
actually series of analogous moments. So Yaio- 
mitra declares: “That which is momentary cannot 
go from one place to another. That which is momen¬ 
tary disappears on the spot where it has appeared. 
Hence it is said : ‘Movement or the stream of ele¬ 
mentary properties whose nature is such that it appears 
in successive places, is like a flame because of its mo- 
mentariness? The momentary elementary qualities 
are like a flame because of their nature of being objec¬ 
tive constituents of perceptual situations. The com¬ 
parison with a flame is given because the momentary 
character of a flame is an established fact.*’(l) 

The author of the A \^hasMinl gives rather a different 
explanation of the term ‘great elementary qualities’. 
He states that their greatness is manifest in the conti¬ 
nuity of our environmental world {anupddinnakasan- 
iina) as well as in the continuity of organisnls (upddin- 
nakasantana) living in this world.(2) 


]. ibid. 

2. Auhasjlim IV 4-7. 
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In this connection it may not be out of place to 
discuss the meaning of ‘organism*, because the two 
technical terms upddinna ‘organized* and anupddinna 
‘unorganized* are ever recurring in Abhidharma lite¬ 
rature. Popularly speaking, an organism is a body 
animated by a mind,(l) or in purely Buddhistic terms, 
it is that which a mind and its states have taken up, 
appropriated as operational basis,(2) so that a pecu¬ 
liarly intimate connexion obtains in which there is 
two-sided interaction.(3) But it should be noted tliat 
nowhere anything has been said about the nature of 
mind and matter and the nature of origin of this con¬ 
nexion. In the narrower sense, however, ‘organism* 
is but a conventional term for grouping biologically 
organized structures, of which the five senses are most 
prominent. Hence the statement that the five senses 
are always and without exception ‘organized struc¬ 
tures’ (upidinna), but only as far as the present mo¬ 
ment is concerned, the past and the future—the one no 
longer existing and the other not yet having come into 
existence—cannot be said to be so ‘organized*.(4) 
Inasmuch as according to the doctrine of the Vaibha- 
sikas it is not mind that sees by using the eye as its 
instrument, as is the conception of the VijnanavSdins, 

1. V>ikhysad AbhidharmakoM I iti s^i- 

futm {'tv arth/th. 

2. Bhashya ad A>^idh.-kosa I 34. 

3. ibid. VygUiy*: oi^manuixdhiMd 

4. Bhi.thy'a ad .Alibidh.-kcan t 34d. 
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but the organized structure ‘eye’ (again this word must 
not be understood anatomically, but functionally as 
the term suggests),(1) the conception of 

an organism approaches a thoroughly behavioristic 
theory of mind and matter: •any organized structure, 
in so far as it behaves in a certain way, is this mind 
(which popularly is supposed to animate something 
apart from it). Further, since any organized struc¬ 
ture is said to contain other qualities than those derived 
from the elementary qualities and forming the parti¬ 
cular organized structure, and since these other quali¬ 
ties partake of the organization, they are ‘organized* 
{upddinna) in contrast to all other qualities which arc 
not so organized {arwpadinna) (2). This somewhat loose 
use of a certain technical term has led the Theravi- 
dins and their modern interpreters into a welter of 
confusion. It has prompted them to fail to mark the 
important distinction between organized structure 
{upadinna) and physical object which is but the con¬ 
ception of -something not biologically orgamzcd.(3) 

After this digression let us return to the expla¬ 
nation of the ‘great elementary qualities* used by 
the author of the Atthasalinl. He continues to 
point out their greatness by referring to the 

1. VyikhyS and Bhish>'a ad Abhidb.*kofa I 42. 

2. Attha’alinilV lO-i:poM tSpayataiictihi} up&ivuMni pi otiM 

pi ... • 

3. See bI»o noir 1 on p. 63 of ihefirtt voUmicof I., dela Val’^e 
Poufsin’s translation of Ahhidharmakoga. 
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tremendous changes they undergo at the time of 
the dissolution of the world and other deteriora¬ 
ting circumstances appear in organisms(l). Of 
particular interest and importance, however, is the 
following description, ^because it sugg: sts that 
there are no veridical per ccptual situations but only 
delusive ones and that the four elementary qualities 
arc not something existent but just names for certain 
events and their interrelations. With this conception 
the author shows his acquaintance with the ideas of 
Mahiyana Buddhism of which he was in favour, as 
other passages have made evident. He says: **Just 
as a magician shows water which is not a gem as a 
gem, or clay which is not gold as gold, or himself not 
being an orgre or a bird, makes himself appear as an 
ogre or a bird, so also the four great elementary quali¬ 
ties, themselves not being either blue or yellow or red 
or white, show themselves as the s ccondary qualities 
blue, yellow, red and w hitc. Thus, because of their 
resemblance to the great feats o f magicians (mahabhuta) 
they arc termed ‘great elementary qualities’, (muAi- 
bkiteC), —Or, just as such great beings {mah bhuta) as 
demons, are not found inside or outside a person whom 
they have attacked, and yet exist in relation to that 
penon, so also these elementary qualities are not 
found inside or outside each other, and yet exist in 
relation to each other. Thus, because of their resem- 


1. Atthasilim IV 10. 
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blance to such great beings as demons, due to the fact 
that their locatidn is unthinkable, they are termed 
‘great elementary qualities’.—Or, just as such great 
beings {mahdbhuta) as Yak^inis hide their fearful nature 
by graceful deportment, by fair complexion and shape, 
and deceive sentient beings, so also these great cle- 
mentary qualities hide their true characteristics of 
hardness and other properties; in their appearance of 
woman and men, by lovely complexion, by graceful 
shapes of limbs, by seductive movements of hands and 
feet, fingers and eye-brows, they deceive simple peo¬ 
ple and do not allow them to see their real nature. 
Therefore, because of their resemblance to such great 
beings as Yaksinis, due to their deceptiveness they are 
termed ‘great elementary qualities’ ”(l). 

It is a great pity that the author docs not elaborate 
this statement, because it is the very idea which is so 
important in the Tantra literature embodying the 
account of the psychological processes and experiences 
in course of spiritual development, viz., the doctrine 
of appearance which leaves the existence of physical 
objects merely hypothetical and which actually is the 
key-note of MaliSya na Buddhism as a practical disci¬ 
pline rather than as a philosophical hypothesis. This 
conception is referred to by the technical term *Sun- 
yat& in its aspect of possessing all excellent Gestaltcn* 


1. ibid. IV 8. 
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{rnam.pa, hm. gyi. miiog, dan. Idan.pai. slon. pa.nid){\). 
This term reveals a very important aspect of Buddhism, 
namely, that the problem of Reality was closely con¬ 
nected with perception. In modern terminology this 
might be expressed in the following way: ‘There is a 
certain sense field with an outstanding sensum, of which 
it is impossible to predicate existence or non-existence 
and hence termed ^unyata. This outstanding sensum 
has a certain characteristic {mam.pa=s:dkara) of which I 
believe that there is a physiccal object corresponding 
to it and to which it has a certain relation that it has 
to no other object. By xdrtuc of this relation the 
characteristic sensum is an appearance of a physical 
object so that it is true to say that ‘there is appearance 
without any existence (or non-existence)’ {med. bzjiin. 
du. Jn^w.^a.)(2). The similarity with what G.D. Broad 
calls ‘The Sensum Theory’ is obvious. It is this theory 
to which he gives preference over all other theories,(3) 
There are, of course, certain differences but they need 
not be dealt with in detail here. 


1. S«cforinstanceRnal. hbyor.b*hU.b*ad. pa.doo.dam.mHzub. 
tshttjp.su.b«t«n.pa,fol.8b. Phyag. rgys. chen. p.p. lna.ldan.f^i.khrid. 
dmigs. yid. kyt. sHe. m-i, fol. 5a. Rtcn. hbrel. kho. bo. lugs. kyi. khrtd. 
dos. thams. cad.ky^.snin. po. len. pa. fol. SaPhyag.njya. chen. poi.tnan. 
n^. gi. bsad. shyar. rgyal. bai. gan. mdzod, fol. 311a. Bsre. hphoi. lam. 
skor. gyt. thog. mar. lam. dbyc. bsdu, fol. 60a ; 45a. Rygal. ba, khyab. 
bdag. rdo. rje. bchati. chen. poi. lam. gyis. rim. pa. gsafi. ba kun.gyi. 
gnad. mam. par. phye. ba, fol. 270b. 

2. .See for instance Bsrc, bp^oi. lam. skor. thog. mar. lam. 
dbyc. bsdu, foil. 66b ; 72b; 77b. 

3. C. D. Broad. Thr Mind and it> Place in Nature, pp. 182 sq. 
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While all schools of Buddhism agree that there 
are neither more nor less than four elementary 
qualities, from which all other qualities have been 
derived, although nothing is said of how, to give 
an example, color may be derived from solidity 
or the other elementary qualities, there is considerable 
divergence of opinion as to these scncondary qualities 
{up^tdarupOy upadf^yarupa) The Thciavadins(l) recog¬ 
nized twenty-three categories, w'hilc the Sarvastiva- 
dins and Vijnanavadins(2) admitted only eleven. 
Certainly, some of the twcniy-ihrce categori« of the 
Thcravadins are also found with the other schools, 
but more as sub-categories rather than full cat^ories, 
while others arc not found with them and seem to owe 
their origin from a transference from the ‘mental* to 
the ‘physical*, so that a physical object was halfway 
between an organized structure with its peculiar func¬ 
tion and an unorganized something called a ‘thing*. 
It is certain that the analysis has not been carried 
on sufficiently deep by the Theravidins and Sarvasti- 
vadins, because they were prevented from doing so by 
their clinging to the numerical dogmatism of their res¬ 
pective schools. On the whole it can be said that the 
secondary qualities {updddyarupa) comprise of the objec¬ 
tive constituents of perceptual situations (colors, sounds, 
etc.) and the ‘sensitivities’ {rupaprasida) of the sense 

1. Atthaskliiu IV 12 ; 25. Abhidhammatihaianfiah VI 4 in- 
4*reAse« this aftihcial s^stcni by another cat^ory, the heart {kadajfcraiOa.) 

2, Al>hidharmak<'aa I 9 : Abhidharmasamuceayn, p. 3. 
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organs which are manifested to a person himself by a 
mass of bodily feeling and to others through certain 
visualand tactualsensa.(l) However,the Theravadins 
alone held the \dew, which was challenged by Sangha- 
bhadra, that the objective constituents of tactile situa¬ 
tions were not secondary qualities but the three ele¬ 
mentary qualities of solidity, temperature, and move¬ 
ment, with the exception of the fourth elementary qua¬ 
lity of cohesion.(2) The Vaibhisikas, on the other 
hand, thought that the objective constituents of tactile 
situations did comprise of both the four elementary 
qualities and seven secondary qualities. (3) They also- 
recognized a double nature of the elementary quality 
*air’, in so far as ‘movement’ was said to be a primary 
and elementary' quality, while the property ‘being light*^ 
{lagku) was a secondary quaUty.(4) The Theravadins, 
on the other hand, considered the property ‘being light* 
as a metaphor for the primary' quality of solidity 
(earth) (5). 

Apart from these differences, the Theravadins and 
Sarv5stivadins agreed that the ability to perceive 
{rupaprasada) was itself ‘invisible’ {amdarUna, Pali ani- 

1. Bhishya ad Abhidh.-kosa 19: Abhidharmasamuccava. d. 3 : 
AtthasiUni IV W. 

2. Atthasilial IV 93-97. 

3. Abbidharmakola I 35 and Bhishya. 

4. Abliidharmakosa I 12 and Bhashya. 

5. Atthasilinl IV 93. 
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da5sanci){\). This means that this prop rty of being^ 
able to perceive, manifested itself to the persons 
perceiving, as a mass of bodily feeling and thus it 
belongs more to the tactile group,(2) while it 
would fall under the visible group, when because 
of the intermingling of objective constituents and 
external references, it would be made an object 
of inspection. Although the texts do not say so, 
this is evident from the fact that the capacity to 
perceive is referred to by anatomical terms and phy¬ 
siological processes. (3) Though invisible, as the texts 
say, it is active-reactive {sapratigka, Pali sappatigha){\)y 
in so far as the organiz*cd structure ‘proceeds in the 
direction of*, i.c., acts on the object which, in turn, 
stops its further progress or even ‘proceeds into the 
direction* of the perceiving structure or organ, as the. 
author of the Atthasalini describes: “When lightning 
flashes, this event (rupa) acts on the eye, even if one 
should not want to see’* and “When someone who 
wants to see, adjusts his eyes, the eyes act on the- 
object (5). 

This two-sided interaction as it were, betw'ccn the 
perceived object and the perceiving organ has raised 
the problem as to how these two entities ‘reach’ {prdp) 

1. Atthasalim IV 29 ; Abhidharm&kosa I 28 (Bbishya). 

2. Cp. Bhishya ad Abhidh.-kosa I 28. 

3. Anhasi!innV28 ;3£. 

4. Atthasiiint IV 29 ; Abhidharmakosa I 29 and Biiishya. 

5. Anhaiilini IV 32 : 33. 
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each other. Vasubandhu and the author of the 
Atthasillni declare that in the ease of hearing and 
seeing this ‘reaching’ can be but a figurative mode of 
speech, while in the case of the other sense perceptions 
there is an intimate connection between the object and 
thcorgan,astateofnon-separatednessin the .sense that 
nothing else can come in between.{1) It is plain that 
this problem owes its origin to the ambiguity of lan¬ 
guage which uses one and the same word for a sensum 
and for the belief about it. To refer to this concep¬ 
tion of the Thcravidins and SarvSstivadins as a philo- 
phical problem is perhaps much too generous, it is 
better listed as the iiaivest vi4w of T can see the dis¬ 
tant sun without any troubles, but I can taste sugar 
only when I put it on my tongue’. There is nothing 
new or astonishing in the fact that our senses have 
different ranges of operation {^ocara). 

For the VijfiSnavadins, naturally, this ‘problem’ 
remained meaningless, because that which was term¬ 
ed^ rupa did not exist apart from the psychological 
process {vijndna) which alone is real and which trans¬ 
forms itself into a darJanabhdga ‘perceiving process* 
and a nmiitabkdga ‘perceived image’. Both these 
transformations find their integration in the svasam- 
vitlibkdga ‘the direct experience’(2). Formulated 

]. AtthasiUni IV 43 ; Abhtdharinakcsa I 43 aod Bitishy'a: 
nirantaralra." 

2. VijHaplimiu-atS^iddbi of Hiuan.tsa;)^, p. 131, 
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in this way, the view expressed by the Vijhanavadins 
avoids the constant confusion between the form sensed 
and the postulated external object, a confusion to which 
the Theravidins and Sarvastividins were particularly 
prone. It is obvious that the view of the Vijnina- 
v&dins raises the problem to a purely psychological 
level. However, the term stm<^nDitti is ambiguous, 
in as much as it may be interpreted as ^cognizing itself’. 
This interpretation was moreover prompted by consi¬ 
dering the svasamvilti as the ‘result’ {phala) of the cog¬ 
nizing proccss(l) which, being mind itself, could not 
do otherwise but cognize itself. This interpretation 
provoked the severe criticism 6f the Midhyam kas 
who declared that mind docs not cognize itself, just as 
little as theedge of aknifccannotcutitselforthe tip of 
a finger cannot touch itsclf.(2) This criticism led to 
a different interpretation of the term svasamvilti with 
the Tantriks who used this same term merely as a name 
for the unanalysable qualitity of being conscious. It 
thus was a term of experience and not of theory, and 
.as everyone can verify for himself, in c.xpcrience the 
postulated premise of the unrcsolvability of the 
gulf between the ‘knower’ and the ‘known* docs not 
obtain(3). 

In giving an account of what appears as an objective 

1. ibid. 

2. Madhyam»ka\ rtti, pp. 62 sq. : NtaxlbyamakivaiSra, p. 166. 

3. Phyag. fRya. chen. poi. man. nap. (fi. i.)aad. *byar. rjfyal. bai, 
•Ran. mdxod, Wl. 42a sqq. 
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constituent of a perceptual situation all schools who 
admit an Abhidharma, show great similarity in terms 
and definitions. The numerical system b very ntuch em¬ 
phasized. Strictest in the limitation of the number of 
possible objective constituents of perceptual situations, 
were the Vaibhasikas, who admitted twenty or twenty- 
one varieties at the utmost.(l) The VijaSnavadins- 
admitted a slightly greater number (twenty-three) (2), 
while the Thcravadins started with recognizing hventy- 
one v^etics and then broke up this limitation by ad¬ 
mitting an almost indefinite number {y.~'od-panaka)[Z). 

The objective constituents of a visual situation 
comprise of two types: color {iiarpa) and shape (jaw- 
stlidnii\ (4). Color is according to the SarvJstivadins 
and Vijaanavidins fourfold: blue, yellow, red, and 
white. All other colors stem from these four primary 
colors. The ThcravSdins add to these four colors 
five others. Their distinction of colors is colors per 
se (sa643ii(z) and colors found in particular objects 
{vatlfm). The former are blue, yellow, red, white, 
black, crimson, and dark green, the latter leaf-green 
and mango-shobt-grccn(5). 

There is also another set of eight items which are 
considered to be colors. They arc glare {dtapa)y 

1. Abhidliarmakosa I 10 and Bhishya. 

2. AbhidhartnaBamuccaya, p. 3. 

3. AtthasiUni IV 52-55. 

4. Abhidharmakosa I 10. The same divtaon also in the other- 
AbhidbanBa-texts. though not rderred to byname. 

,5. AtfhasSlinI IV 52. 
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shade [ch light (3/oAra), particularly the light of the 
moon, the stars, of fire, plants, and jewels, darkness 
{(mdhakdTa)y clouds {abhra), fog (maAiA5)(l), smoke 
(dAwma) and dust (rajof) (2). These latter two ‘colors* 
arc not mentioned by the Thcravadins who, obviously 
in order to make up for this ovenight, elaborate the 
colors of natural phenomena endlessly(3). There 
seems to have been a controversy about the inclusion 
of such items as clouds etc. into the list of colors. 
As Ya^omitra points out(4); “Because of their delu¬ 
sive appearance clouds and other phenomena ‘have 
been mentioned separately, although they possess 
different colors such as blue and so on. From afar 
they look like walls, but when one approaches them 
they are not seen. In order to destroy erroneous con¬ 
ceptions and doubts as to them—someone might say, 
‘there is nothing; to believe in them is foolishness; what 
should it be but only a delusion*—clouds and other 
phenomena have been mentioned. They are real 
objective constituents of visual situation**. 

Shape {samsthdna) is according to the Vaibha^ikas 
eightfold, according to the Vijhinav&dins tenfold, 

1. According to the Vyikhyt mahiJu u the (og that rites over 
water and earth. The Auhasalinl gives as synonym Atm which is trans¬ 
lated by i ow or frost’.'* This » ceitainly wrong, and the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Vyikhyl has to be accepted, b-^ause it refers to a particul V' 
piienom^on one can watch in tropicat countries during the cold season.' 

2. Bhgshyt ad Abhjdh.-kosa I 10, Abhidharmtsamuccaya, p. 3, 
Anhasalini IV 53. 

3. Atthasllinl IV 54-55. 

4. Vylkhyi ad Abhidh.-kosa I 10. 
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and according to the ThcravSdins twclvcfold(l). The 
latter sub-divided shape into that which exists by co¬ 
implication {anHamannam upanidhti)a) and that which 
has a particular distribution of geometrical elements 
{samniv£savisesa){2). As examples of the former class 
long and short, thick and thin are given; as examples 
of the second group; round, oval, quadrangular, hexa¬ 
gonal, sloping, and ascending. Since shape may also 
be known from tactile situations, ilie author of the 
Atlhasilinl is loath to recognize shape as a proper 
objective constituent of a visual situation. A similar 
list, omitting thick, thin, oval, and hexagonal and add¬ 
ing ‘even’ and ‘unveii’ is given by the VaibhS-sikas. 
They also make reference to the ‘sky* {nab/ias) which 
was recognized as a ‘color’ by the Vijftanavidins, 
“because from afar it looks like a wall of beryl’ (3). 

The VaibhSsikas also discussed at length the 
relation between color and shape. According to 
them, blue, yellow, red, white, glare, shade, light 
and darkness could be colors without shape; while 
that aspect ofiong and short or even and uneven which 
is termed ‘gesture’ {kayavij^apii) could be shape 
without color. All other qualities could be both color 

1. Bhishya Acl Abhid.-ko»a I 10 ; Abliidharina^aimjccava n. 3; 
Aj,ha5!llim IV 53. / . » » 

2.. Ihe traiJsJation otiamwww by'juxtapoxiiion’in iliePsli Tex* 
•SMteiy’j tramln'inn of iha AuhnsKlintisnoionlymisitini; the import of 
this passage, it is also not guatantetxl by anything. 

3. Vyikhyg ad Abhidh.-koaa 1 10. On nabfia.f as a color see 
Abhiclhanuaxamt-fcays. p. 3. 
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and shape,—a conception which was challenged by 
the Sautrantikas who did not recognize the difference 
between color and shape. Their charge against the 
Vaibh^ikas, however, was that the latter conceived 
color and shape as two distinct substances (rfrarya), 
but two distinct substances cannot occupy the same 
place. The retort of the Vaibh&sika that color and 
shape are perceived in one and the same thing ac¬ 
tually evades the point in question and therefore can¬ 
not be considered as an answcr( I). 

The conception of ‘gesture’ [kayavijUapii) as a cer¬ 
tain shape {samstlLina) and distinct from color has also 
been criticised by the Sautrantikas, who refused to 
consider shape as a constituent of a truly visual situa¬ 
tion and acknowledged it only as an ‘interpretation’ 
{mdnasa, parikalpiUi)(2)y because according to them 
‘long’ and other geometrical forms arc abstracted 
from a particular distribution of color points(3). 

While thus the VaibhSsikas contended that ‘gest¬ 
ure’ {kayavijnapii) was a certain shape (samsthdna) 
apart from color, and while the Sautrantikas denied 
the existence of ‘gesture* as a particular substance 
{drajya)y though they recognized it as having a nomi¬ 
nal existence by being an interpretation, the Thcrava- 

1. and V>Sbhyi ad Abhidh.'kosi 1 10. 

2. ibid.: na hi tdksuiain eiat samthina^rTohatuany minnutm ti tiat 
pnrikolfrttasn, 

3. Bhashya ami V>lkh\a ad .\bhiclh.-lto»a IV 2. 
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tlins did not wrangle about the logical nature of ‘ge3t< 
ure’, but simply accepted it as that which makes known 
■a certain state of ours to others or that of others to our- 
selves(I). Prompted by the operation of healthy 
and unhealthy attitudes and by certain subliminal pro- 
>cesse5(2), it resulted and became apparent in advancing 
or withdrawing the body, in looking straight ahead or 
glacing around, in bending or stretching the body(3), 
while its nature was a stiffening of the bodily organiza¬ 
tion in various degrees(4). Obviously the many 
features involved in gestures led the ThcravSdins to 
-consider gesture as a category of its own rather than 
•as a particular constituent in a visual situation. It 
also should be noted that in explaining gesture by 
‘movement of body and limbs' the Theravadins 
offended against the basic tenet of Buddhism, viz., 
the momentariness of everything conditioned. As has 
^een pointed out above, that which is momentary 
does not move from one place to another, but appears 
and disappears on the spot. To consider gesture as 
movement from one place to another has also been the 
view of the Vatsiputriyas, this was criticized by the 
Vaibha$ikas(5). 


1. AtthaJllini IV 68. 

2. ibid. IV 69. 

3. ibid. IV 70. 

4. ibid. IV 71. 

5. BbEnbya and VySkhyl ad Abhidb.-kota IV 2. 
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The numerical limitation is met with again in the 
discussion of sound, the objective constituent of an 
auditive situation. According to the Vaibhisikas 
sound {iabda) is eightfold, inasmuch as the four main 
categories ‘caused by organized great elementary 
qualities’ (upSttamahdbhutaheluka), ‘caused by unorga¬ 
nized great elementary qualities’ (anupi ttamaha bkutahe- 
luka), ‘belonging to sentient beings’ {saUvikkya) and 
‘belonging to others than sentient beings’ {asattvdkhya) 
were cither pleasant or unpleasant. The first category 
comprises of sounds produced by the hand and by the 
organs of speech; the second by the whistling of the 
wind, of the rustling of the leaves of trees, and the 
murmuring of water; the third is articulate speech 
{vdguijnapti); and the fourth comprises of all other 
sounds(I). What these sounds are, is not stated, but 
it may be surmised that they arc those which arc not 
audible under ordinary conditions. 

The Thcravadins do not limit the types of sound. 
Although they do not say so, on the whole they follow 
the same classification we found with the Vaibha^ikas. 
Thus they mention sounds produced by the clapping 
of hands, the sounds of a huge assembly of people 
where words and sentences cannot be understood but 
submerge in the general hum, the sound of trees rub¬ 
bing against each other or of bells and gongs, the 
whistling of the wind, and the roaring of the sea. To 


1. Bhlsbya ad Abbidh.-kosa I 10. 
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the last two categories of the Vaibhisikas correspoad 
the sound of articulate conversation of people and the 
sound of non-human beings, both types considered to 
be sullicient to account for all kinds of sound. In 
addition they mention the sounds of big drums, tabors, 
tom-toms, the splitting of bamboo and the tearing 
of cloth(l). But while the Vaibhasikas considered 
communication {vdguijnapti^ Pali vacivimatti) as a sub¬ 
division of the general category of sound, the Thera- 
vidins recognised it as a category of its own. It seems 
that they felt prompted to do so, because communica¬ 
tion is not any odd sound, but a specific kind of vibra¬ 
tion to which accrues meaning and significance. 
As a noise it certainly is an objective constituent of an 
auditive situation (rupa), but this does not exhaust the 
nature of communication. Their definition of commu¬ 
nication is that it makes known a certain state ©fours 
to others or that of others to ourselves and that in the 
course of language understood this particular state we 
want to be known is actually cognized (2). 

The Vijftanavadins also acknowledge eight types 
of sound, but their definition is with but two exceptions 
totally different from the one given by the other schools 
who acknowledge the Abhidharma. According to 
the VijnanavSdins sound is ‘caused by organized great 
elementary qualities’, ‘caused by unorganized great 

1. Atthasilini IV 36>57. 

2. Atthasilini IV 72-75. 
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elementary qualities’, or it is caused by both types 
together. This distinguishes them from the Vai- 
bhisikas who did not accept this double origination, 
viz., a sound produced by a hand beating a drum, the 
hand being ^organized’ and the drum being *unorga- 
ni 2 cd*(l). Further sound or, better said, words and 
topics expressed by speech are such as are recognized 
by the world, such as for which proof is forthcoming, 
such as are merely imaginative, such as are used in 
instructions by saints (Buddhist saints, of course) 
and such as arc used by heterodox people. All these 
sounds, words, verbal topics, may be pleasant, unpleas¬ 
ant or indifferent in their emotionally toned quality (2). 

Odour igandha) is according to the Vaibhasikas 
fourfold : good smelling, bad-smelling, strong-smelling, 
and wcak-smclling; but it may also be threefold: good, 
bad, indifrcrent(3). 

The Vijnanavadins recognize odour as being good¬ 
smelling, bad-smelling, and indifferent. They add 
natural odour (sahajagand/ta), accidental odour 
giJtagaHdha)y and changing odour (Jjdnndmikagandka) (4). 
These three latter types refer to the fact that certain 
things have an innate odour, others adopt a certain 
odour by coming into contact with other things, and 

1. Bbishya ail .\bhklh.-kota I lU. 

2. Abhidharmasamuccaya, p. 4. 

3. Abhidbarmakota I 10 and Bhlshya. 

4. Abhidhannasamuccaya, p. 4. 
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still other things change their odour in course of 
time. 

The TheravS dins recognize as two main divisions, 
which suffice to list all types of odours as good or bad. 
But then to enlarge upon this topic they mention the 
smell of roots and of sap, which might be associated 
with the innate smell of the Vijiianavidins. Similarly 
as smell which turns out in course of preparation they 
mention the smell of as yet uncooked and badly cooked 
vegetables,and to the changing smell may be referred 
their list of smells found in fish, shell fish, rotten fish, 
and stale butter. Other examples they give is the 
smell of mildew and of clothes(I}. 

Taste (rasa) is according to the Vaibhi?ikas six fold: 
sweet, sour, saline, pungent, bitter and astringent(2). 
According to the Vijnanavadins it is sub-divided in 
such a way that these six types of taste may be pleasant, 
unpleasant, neither the one nor the other, innate, 
accidental, and changing (3). The conception of taste 
with the Theravadins again resembles that of the 
Vijfi&navadins, though additional tastes have been 
added. The author of the Atjhasalini declares that 
all types of taste have been abstracted from certain 
things and he examplifies his statement by saying that 
*sour* is derived from buttermilk, ‘sweet’ from cow’s 


1. Anhasalint IV 58, 

2. Abhidhancakosa I 10 and Bhlshya. 

3. Abhidhartnasamviccaya, p. 4. 
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ghcc which docs not lose its sweet taste even if it is 
kept standing for a very long time, while honey though 
sweet, after some time becomes astringent, and raw 
sugar though also sweet, turns after some time alkaline, 
‘bittex*’ from the leaves of the neem tree, ‘pungent’ from 
ginger and pepper, ‘saline* from sea-salt, ‘alkaline* 
from brinjal sprouts and certain fruits, ‘acrid’ from 
the jujube, and ‘astringent’ from the myrobalan. 
Other tastes mentioned are those of clay, of walls, 
and of clothes(l). 

As has been pointed out above, the tangible {spras^ 
tauya, Pali photthabba) is according to the Thcravadins 
not made up of secondary qualities, but comprises only 
the three great elementary qualities of solidity, tem¬ 
perature, and motion, all other tangibles being ‘meta¬ 
phors’ for these elementary qualities. According to 
the Vaibhasikas it is of eleven types. Tlicy are the 
four great elementary qualities to which are added 
the seven secondary qualities: soft, hard, heavy, 
light, cold, hunger, and thirst (2). 

Vijh&navidins added to this list the following pro¬ 
perties : slipperiness, feebleness, violence, warmth, 
satiation, strength, weakness, swoon, itching, putre¬ 
faction, disease, aging, death, fatigue, repose, and 
nourishment, all of them referring to some visceral 

1. Auhasilinl IV 59-60. 

2. Abhidharmaku»A I 10 and Bliashya. 
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sensation. In addition to this long list of objective 
constituents of tactual situations (in the broadest sense 
of the word), there is counted as something tangible 
a particular from of rupa which does not form part 
of the rupajatana or field of objective constituents 
of sense perceptions, but of the dharmryatana or reality 
ficld(l). To understand what is meant by this consti> 
tuent it is necessary to refer to the fact that in the 
ancient texts(2) three types of rupa are mentioned, 
the former two being the objective constituents of 
perceptual situations and in the wider sense of the 
word, the epistemological object in perception, on 
the one hand, and the organized structure termed 
senses on the other, while the third was said to be nei¬ 
ther visible nor active-reactive {anidassana, appatigha) 
Vijniiiavadins interpreted this third type of rupa 
in the sense pointed out above and declared that it 
was set up and realized in meditation(3). The re¬ 
markable statement that this rupa is something‘tangible’ 
sheds light on another aspect of Buddhist meditation 

1. Abhidhamvas*niuccaya, p. 4, It is said to be of five kinds. 

It belonj^sto concentrairdness {&bhisamhtpi]ut) (cp. Bhishya ad Abhidh.- 
koga IV 4 ‘object of sam^dhn ilambanam and Bhishya ad VII); 

It is iblyaoakSiika'o^nnca^. Doet it mean that it docs not occupyordi- 
nary space ? BhAbj-a ad IV 4. Or has this term to be understood in 
the atnae given by Buddhaghosa in Visuddbimagga II 62 ; ‘breaking 
with (he obstacles a fixed abode offers (for meditation), and abolition 
of sluggishness and drowsiness’? It is further connected with taking 
upon oneself certain restrictions.! SnudamJta^ cp. BhBsltya ad Abhtdh .• 
koMlV49. It is a construct of mind {fiatikalpita), being a transforma¬ 
tion of the sole reality mind, and it is all-pen-asive, vaibhuirika. 

2. Dighanikiya III 217 ; Vibhaoga, pp. 13 ; 64. 

3. Bhishya ad Abhidh.-kosa IV 4. Hiuan-tsang’s VJjSapiimitra- 
tasiddhi, p. 140. 
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which is likely to be overlooked owin^j to the importance 
that attaches to the visualization of form i. In Buddhist 
thought, reality is not somithinT intangible and un¬ 
attainable, lying for ever unknown and unpcrccivcd 
behind an impenetrable wall, but is something that 
can be realized through and in us and is sensibly felt, 
whereby feeling must be understood as feeling some¬ 
thing and not merely as feeling somehow. (The 
English verb ‘to feel’ is rather ambiguous as it can be 
interpreted either way, while Buddhist terminology 
is more precise, denoting the feeling tone by vedaniy 
and the sensible aspect of the process by spar'sa). 
Therefore it is thoroughly permissible to include this 
riipa which is realized in meditation and which in a 
previous chapter has been referred to as Gestalt in 
its visual aspect, in the field of the tangible. Because 
it is being ‘felt’, it is an experience which is so strong 
that the whole of what wc are accustomed to call our 
physical existence is innervated and permeated 
by it. 

Vaibhasikas gave rather a different interpretation 
to the third type olriipa mentioned in the ancient texts. 
They termed it avijhapti and considered it as the ele¬ 
venth category sarvam rupam{\). Literally translat¬ 
ed amji^apti means ‘that which docs not make known^ 
According to the Vaibhisikas—Theravidins also know 
this term but attach no philosophical import to 
]. See above p. 112. Abhidharmakosa 1 9; IV 4. 
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it(l)—it is a serial continuity, the cxnmtcrpart of any 
Dijnapti (information, gesture, communication), which 
is set up immediately after a communicative act has 
been performed, and continues to set up itself by taking 
its stand on the four great elementary qualities organiz¬ 
ed into a sentient being, while the avijnapti itself 
docs not partake of this organization {avijnaptir anupat- 
tiki). In meditation the avijnapti derives from those 
elementary qualities which are not organized into a 
sentient being, (2) the idea behind this statement being 
obviously the fact, that in meditation the subjectivity 
of the individual Is overcome and a wider reladonship 
with that which lies outside the subjective and per¬ 
sonal is established. The upshot of the long discus¬ 
sion the Vaibha§ika devote to this topic, seems to be 
that our actions, overt, symbolic, and covert, do not 
operate in a vacuum and that there is integral unity. 
The rejection of the avijnapti by the Sautrantikas and 
Vijfianavadins is not so much a rejection as such, but 
the fact that by their conception of the continuous trans¬ 
formation of the psychic process {santatiparindma) they 
had something which accounted for a gapless conti¬ 
nuity. Hence their controversy was verbal (and 
verbose) rather than substantial. 

The Interpretation of the Perceived World 

As the preceding analysis has shown the technical 
term rupa comprises of a variety of concepts such as 
r.'“.Sce A ttiTJllini 111584!^’' " 

2. Abhuiharmakosa IV 5>6 and BhSshya. 
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the objective constituent of a perceptual situation^ 
tlic specific external reference of a situation, the fact 
that immediate experiences come organized as wholes, 
the organized structure of the senses, and that there is 
continuity and not randomness. On the other hand, 
the fact that this ripa is said to possess lightness {lakuti ), 
whereby the rapid change of all that is termed Tupa 
becomes manifest, pliability {mudutd), whereby 
in all operations no obstacles are encountered, 
and workableness {kamfniwati)^ whereby a certain 
‘strength* is manifest (1), and above all that it has 
a life of its own (jiin'/a)(2) in the sense of the kine¬ 
tic energy of the rupa-pTOCCs%, makes it abundantly 
clear that we have not to deal with ‘bodies’ or ‘things’ 
as such, but that rupa is a concept for dynamic flux. 
It is not meant to ‘explain’ the basis of all things, it 
only means that even in the world of objects which 
wc bcUe\'e to be rather static, there is an incessant 
flux and structurance(3). 

However, this wide ‘frame of reference’ of the term 
riipa by necessity weakens its usefulness in philosophical 
discussions. It is here that Buddhists split up into 

1. Atthasilini IV 77-78. Although the<f three qualities are 

always together, we can distinguish them, a* the author Boi then 

to Set them up as separate categories is to levrrt to dogmatictsm claim¬ 
ing a certain numerical set, rather than to raise to the level of philusu- 
phical thought. 

2. .Atthasglini IV 67. 

3. To such a conception in Western psychology amves Floyd H. 
Alli>ott, Theories of Pererpiion and the Concept of Structure, pp,665 sqq. 
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a conservative group who displayed a singular lack 
of philosophical interest and continued to use the 
term in all its ambiguity without ever attempting to 
clarify its position(l), and another group who felt 
compelled to re-assess the ancient tenets and tries to 
give them a new ordering. It thus happens that the 
Thcravadins list as rupa certain topics which the Vai- 
bhasikas and Vijnanavadins classify as cittaoiprqyukta 
{samikara^) dhama ‘topics of dynamic import not de¬ 
pendent on our attitude*. In the discussion of the 
logical nature of those topics listed in a new way 
because of a strong philosophical interest, the tempera¬ 
ment of the philosophers was of utmost importance. 
As a matter of fact, Buddhist philosophy remains for 
ever a scaled book if the psychological background of 
the authors is no taken into account. 

The wide ‘frame of reference* of the term ru/in, 
we spoke about above, is patent in the discussion of 
sex. The author of the Atthasalini begins his analysis 
from the periphery. He points out that the shape of 
the hands, feet, neck, breast and other parts of the 
body in women is different from that of men, the 
pelvis in women is broader than in men, while the 
upper body is narrower. He then refen to the so- 
called secondary sex marks, such as opulence of the 
female breast, beardless face, and also counts as such 

I. An uautisfactOfy attempt hai b%n made in Abliidhammai-’ 
tha^aogaha VI 4 sq. Not less than eleven types ruftn have been term¬ 
ed, none of them coocribxiting to the elucidation of rspa itself. 
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marks the difference in hair-style. After that he 
points out the difference in interest, but fails to 
see social conditioning: girls like to play with small 
baskets, pestle and mortar, dolls, and the making 
of clothes, while boys prefer to play with carts and 
ploughs, to build sand-dams and to dig pools(l). 
Then he discusses those factors differentiating the sexes 
which it is difficult to consider either as physical or 
mental, namely, gait and movement, the difference 
in the way of eating, sitting, walking, lying. But 
all this Is due to the structuralizing and controlling 
power of femininity(i//Aim/n>a) or of masculinity {puri- 
sindriya)^ respectively (2). Femininity and masculi¬ 
nity arc like the seed out of which a tree grows and 
spreads with branches and twigs filling the whole sky. 
This structuralizing power, however, is not perceived 
by the eye, it is an interpretation of that which has 
been perceived, though this does not mean that femini¬ 
nity has been abstracted from the data of sense. Tt is 
a Gestalt through which wc perceive and understand, 
hence sex is listed with the Theravadins as As the 
author of the Atthasalinl in this connexion points out, 
the features of men and women {linga’Santhana) are 
perceived both by the eye and the mind{itthilingadim 
cakkhuvuSieyydni pi manovifSitOiydni pi). 

Although there arc many structuralizing proccssc-; 
in man which arc common to both men an d women , 

1. Atthasilini IV 61 ; 63. 

2. ibiil. 
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as for instance the structures of the sense organs of 
sight, hearing and so on, the structuralizing powers 
of femininity and masculinity form separate entities(l). 
Yet this does not exclude the fact that there may be 
fluctuation between masculinity and femininity in the 
sense that woman show masculine traits and men 
feminine traits(2). 


The Gestalt-character of femininity and masculi¬ 
nity respectively is apparent also from the statement 
that femininity and masculinity are the cause of 
female or masculine features and interests, but not 
the cause of the sex organs (3). 


]. ibid. 

2. ibid. IV 64. Tlic bisocuality of human beings ha-ifoxind il» 
full recoi;[i:lion on a purely {Mycholofficai level in the Tantras. Sec my 
Yugaiiaddba. The Taniric V 'cw of Life. 

3. AttliasSHni IV 64: Ulhi — i^m) iviga-idmiUa'ktiUak^ipatiam 
kitanabtiHva-^tupailhananu and IV 6o: m fana htdriyam bjra^a}iaktl- 
Tttitam. Op. 'I'ikapatthanavaiXQani, p. 50. 

'I'he author of the Atthosllini mbstantiates bis sialemcnt by re> 
ferring to hermaphioditism. It is, howevTr, apparent from hjs cx> 
position that he is thinking of homosexuality also. He seems to have 
hadverystrangeidoasabout ihistopic. Hededares (hat in these sexual 
border cases there is only one structuralizing power, either (predomU 
nan(ly) male or female. Heihenslateschai whensucha f^cinalc border 
case becomes enamoured of another female, her own female sex organ 
recedes and a male organ appears. This is independent of the struc> 
turalizing power of femininity or masculinity, because otherwise both 
organs h^ to be present all the time. The appearance of the male or¬ 
gan in a female, as our author conceives it, isduetosensual tendencies 
{rifatUtaS. While his daciiption irt this case may refer to hermaph¬ 
roditism proper, hts siatemcni that such a female border case may be¬ 
come heiself pregnant and make other females pregnant is certainly an 
insufficient analysis of homosexuality which does not alwa)’s exclude 
heterosexual intercourse. See AuhasslinI IV 66. 
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The Vaibhasikas did not separate femininity and 
masculinity from the general bodily structure [kayen- 
driya)i as did the Thcravadins. They expressly stated 
that the structuralizing power termed femininity or 
masculinity is by nature the body, because it cognizes 
touch(l). It is spoken of as a power because it ‘lords 
over the distribution of sentient beings which fall under 
the two categories of male and female {sattvabluda)^ 
and also because it ‘lords over’ the specific diflerentia- 
iions found in men and women as to shape, voice, and 
behavior(2) [sattvamkalpabheda). But however differ¬ 
ent men and women may be from each other, there 
is similarity among each group. This similarity which 
exists among the members of each group, cither among 
women or among men, is termed nikdyasabhaga. The 
Vaibhasikas considered it as an eternal substance 
having a double aspect, a universal ont{abkinna) 
and a particular one (bhinna). The universal aspect 
is found in all sentient beings, the particular one varies 

1. Abhidharmakota II 2 and Bhishya. VyikhyS: kiytndti^- 
siibhivam itTlpurmfundriyam iprash^aiyatijniiuganakatiit. 

Throughotjt the analysis of tHjhi we have seen that the objective 
coQslitucnt of a perceptual situation is very oBen not disHnguisht^ from 
the external refetence ofihe situation. This nondistinction gave rise to 
the controversy %vbether the deities in (he r^acatora, the realm of Gestalt* 
experiences, had femininity or masculinity or not. The claasical lexu 
state that the beings there have all indWror and (hat would include also 
sh'vuhxyo and purmhtndrxya. The VaibhSsika.t, however, contended that 
these tffdnyas are absent, not because, as some people believed, there was 
no use for them, since sexual intercourse does not obtain there, but be¬ 
cause the detire to make use of them is absent and abo because it is with 
the reinforcement of the external reference that feminiuily and masculi¬ 
nity begin to operate. See Bhishya ad Abhidharmakoya I 30. 

2. Bhashya ad Abhldb^-kosa II 1. 
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according to the levels of existence {dhdtu), whether 
this be the world of sensuality {kamadhatu) or the world 
of Gcstaltcn {r^pivacara)^ to the particular forms of 
existence such as men, gods, animals, and the 

like, to the forms of birth (jfoni) such as born from an 
uterus or from an egg, to the social status {jati) whether 
a Brahmin or any other class of society(1). 

The conception of nik*j>asabkdgati by the Vaibha- 
sikas has been subjected to a severe criticism by the 
Sautrantikas on the ground that it is but an adoption 
of the Vaisesika doctrine. This doctrine postulates 
as an eternal universal [paddrtfia) the sdmdnya or gene¬ 
rality of things as a unitary (eAa) eternal (nityd) prin¬ 
ciple underlying and informing a multitude of indivi¬ 
dual things and beings. It further claimed that this 
generality was an objective entity of percep¬ 
tion (2). It is patent that nothing of this is 
true. ‘Generality’ as well as the other universals 
which the Vaise^ikas claimed to be eternal entities, 
are categories defined by postulates; they are best 
described as principles of interpretation which we apply 
to the data of sense-perception. The contention of 
the Vaibhisikas that they do not assume one single 
category as do the VaiSesikas, but a number of sabhd- 
gatds docs not meet the criticism but only reveals the 

1. AbhidharmsJeota II 41 and Bhishya. 

2. Siddhtnlamviktivall.S. Forafullerdticussionof thisproblem 
tee Satkari Mookerjcc. TheBuddhitt Philotophy of Univeml Flux, pp. 
87 sqq. 
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inconsistency and artificiality of the Vaibha^ika system. 
Thus, for instance, they recognize the class concept 
‘ordinary man* (prihagjanasabhigaia)^ acknowledge in 
addition a ‘quality of being an ordinary man* [prthag^ 
janatva) which is the non-possession of those qualities 
and virtues which arc characteristic of a spiritually 
advanced and ethically educated person {irya)^ but 
then they acknowledge the class concept ‘man* {manu- 
^yasabliigatd)f while failing to recognize the ‘quality 
of being man* {mamjyatv<i){\). Another objection 
raised against their conception is that we never per¬ 
ceive the generality of things directly. The claim of 
the Vaibhasikas that the sabhdgatd exists per sc {dravya ), 
because in a Sutra it is stated that if a murderer should 
be reborn among human beings instead of in one of 
the hells provided for such crimes, he will attain the 
sabkagata of men {manu^dnim sabkigatam), is a lucid 
example of how language creates spurious metaphysi¬ 
cal problems (2). 

Following the Sautrlntika argument, the Vijha- 
navSdins recognize the sabkdgald only as being a mere 
word {prajnapti)y having temporary validity, as just 
a principle of interpretation which states that “such 
and such sentient beings in such and such groups are 
similar to each other as regards their psycho-physical 
existence’* (3). 

). Bhishya ad Abhidh,-koia II 41. 

2. ibid. 

S. Abhidbannasaniuccaya, p. 11. 



The importance of sex is not only found in the divi¬ 
sion of sentient beings into males and females, much 
•more important is the role it plays in the spiritual 
development of mankind. Sex forms an integral 
part of man; to deny it is as morbid as to exaggerate 
it. The argument that sex is different from other ex¬ 
pressions of life, because man is supposed to be able 
to get along without sexual activity, while he cannot 
do so without food, not only overlooks the grave psy¬ 
chological damages that develop in the course of rigo¬ 
rous repression, but also—and this makes it a worth¬ 
less argument—hopelessly muddles up ideas belong¬ 
ing to different strata. This arguments starts with 
-the tacit assumption that sex is always licentiousness 
and food never more than sustenance of life. Certainly, 
there is no difference, ethical or otherwise, between 
sexual licentiousness and gluttony, on the one hand, 
•or between sex phantasies and visions of sumptions 
meals because of sex and food staivation, on the other. 
Sex is a driving power that may enable man to achieve 
the highest and most sublime, just as it may destroy 
him completely. Therefore the ancient teachers 
[puTvdeirya), who in many respects had a better know¬ 
ledge of human nature than many of the contempo¬ 
rary admirers and followers who have swallowed a 
considerable dose of the poison of prudery and hypo¬ 
crisy, fully endorsed the importance of sex by declar¬ 
ing that it ‘lords over* {adhipaii) all that which makes 
man emotionally unstable and throws him out of his 
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course (samkUia) and also over all that sets him right 
and liberates him from the self-imposed shackles. 
{vyavadena)(\). Sexual border cases, such as those 
who are sexless or hermaphrodite {iantha) or those 
who have been castrated, who fail to achieve erec¬ 
tion of the penis or arc unable to ejaculate [jjan^aka)^ 
and have not the capacity to indulge in unrestraint 
{asamvara){2)i because of their incapacity of having 
strong emotions arc unlikely to commit patricide or 
matricide (checking the murderous instinct of human 
nature is important in spiritual development) (3), and 
are also unable to undermine or to destroy the founda¬ 
tion of all that is good and wholesome( V) (this being 
reserved for men and women with strong opinions. 
Opinions being always supported by emotions and 
such emotions being ver^'^ much linked with sex). On 
the other hand, such sexual border cases are also unable 
to apply active restraint {samvara)(5), to enter the path 
which will pacify the passionate nature of man or utilize 
the emotions for higher goals so that they become cqui- 
librated(6), and to ever attain the ultimate by turn¬ 
ing away from all that makes up the world{7). In this 
connexion it may be noted that Mahiyana ethics in¬ 
cluded In its fold also these unfortunate cases, by 

1. Bhisbya ad Abhidb.*kola II 1. 

2. Abhidharmakosa IV 13. 

3. ibid. IV 103. 

4. ibid. IV 80. 

5. ibid. IV 13. 

6. ibid. VI51. 

7. ibid. IV 45. 
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declaring that, though they are handicapped to fulfil 
that which is necessary in the ordinary way of life, 
they are capable of fulfilling the Bodhisattva ideal 
which transcends all barriers(l). This ethics docs not 
know of beings being condemned forever for no fault 
of their own, nor of beings selected for no virtue of 
their own. 

The ancient texts had stated more than once that 
all that is conditioned has three characteristics of this 
conditionedness. They are birth {uipada^ Pali uppada)^ 
death Pkli vaya)^ and modification of the exist- 

in^{stkilyanyathatva,'Ph\itkitassa anhathailam){2). ThU 
terminology has been interpreted in such a way that 
‘origination* (utpdda) was synonymous with ‘birth* 
{jdti), ‘end* {vyaya) with ‘impermanence’ (anityatd), 
and ‘modification of the existing’ {stkityanyathdtva) 
with ‘aging’ Apart from this inter¬ 

pretation i t was suggested that the formula of the three 
characteristics of ail that is conditioned, was incom¬ 
plete inasmuch as it did not mention ‘duration’. But 
by analysing the term ‘modification of the existing’ 
{sthi^nyathdtva) into two independent components, 
one found the desired ‘duration’ (j/Ai'h*). The result 
of this analysis was that the Abhidharma(4) counted 

1. Sec Dv'flgf. po. lha. rje, loc. cit., foil. 46a sq. 

2. Anguturanikaya 1 152. 

3. Bhishya ad Abhidh.'koia II 43. 

4. Tbcstatemenlby L.dela Va!£ePounm,a. 1 onp.223i!(not 
oorreef. 
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four characteristics, and according to the school to 
which the authors belonged, cither interpreted them 
as four topics or as three. 

‘Birth’ {jati) was defined by the VaibhSsikas as that 
entity which brings about that which is conditioned, 
while the Sautrantikas and the Vijnanavadins defined 
it as the ‘beginning of a series’ which had not existed 
previously {abfmtod The Sarvastivadins ob¬ 

jected against this interpretation which is purely pheno¬ 
menological, on the ground of their substantial exis¬ 
tentialism and as has happened time over and again 
in philosophy, fell a prey to the law of projection in¬ 
herent in language. They interpreted the statement of 
‘thcconditioncdcharacter of all that is conditioned’(2) 
in the sense that ‘the conditioned character’ meant 
one thing and ‘all that is conditioned’ another, which 
led them to assume ‘birth of birth’, ‘duration of dura¬ 
tion,* ‘aging of aging’, and ‘impermanence of imperma- 
nence’(3). Restricting their analysis of their entities 
arbitrarily in this way and not allowing ‘dura¬ 
tion of birth* or ‘aging of birth’ or other possible com¬ 
bination, they believed they had avoided the regressus 
ad infinitum. 

1. Abhidhitrtnasamuccaya, p. 11. ad Abhidh.*kOfa 

ir 43. This formula it found in Majjhimanikaya III 25, it has high 
authority, but is rejected by the author of MllindapaBha, p. 52. 

2. .^hguttaraniklya I 152. 

3. .‘^bhidharmakoaa II 46. Auliasilinl IV 113-117 rejects 
this view. 
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In a similar way the Vaibha?ikas defined ‘duration’ 
((sthiti) as that entity which stabilizes and makes the 
•conditioned last. The Sautr&ntikas and Vijftanava- 
dins considered duration to be a term for the fact that 
the scries has not yet come to an end and become in- 
existent. ‘Aging’ (;ara) was for the Vaibhasikas that 
factor which brings about the deterioration of the 
conditioned, while for the Sautrantikas and Vijnana- 
vadins it was a term for the fact that in a given series 
each successive moment of this continuous flow is 
slightly different from the preceding one. Finally, ‘im¬ 
permanence* {anityatd) was for the VaibhSsikas that 
entity which destroys the conditioned, while for the 
Sautrantikas and VijftinavSdins it was a statement 
about the fact, that the series has come to an cnd(l). 
The main difference was that the Vaibhasikas attri¬ 
buted the characteristics to a single entity, while the 
other schools attributed them to a scries. This differ¬ 
ence of conception is intimately linked with the Bud¬ 
dhist idea of momentariness (ksana). The problem 
is: what is the nature of a ‘moment*. Is it a single 
indivisible unit or can it be subdivided into smaller 
units? The Vaibhasikas held the latter view. For 
them a ‘moment* was the amount of time during which 
a certain characteristic achieves its full .operation(2). 
The other schools inclined to the indivisibility of a 


]. Bh&shya ad Abhidh,>kojii II 45,46. Abhtdharmaisaniiiccaya, 

p. II. 

2. Bhishya ad AUi^.-ko^ 11 46. 
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moment. It disappears immediately on the spot, 
as soon as it has appeared.(1) The argument, advan¬ 
ced also by the Midhyamika, is that, if a moment 
could be subdivided, it would lose its character of 
momentarincss. 

The author of the Atihasilini attempts to keep up 
the original triadic conception about all that is condi¬ 
tioned, by taking ‘origination* and ‘duration* {upacaya- 
santati) as referring to one conception. He under¬ 
stands by both terms a thoroughly dynamic process, 
which in modern terms we might compare with the 
initial and gradually increasing energy charges need¬ 
ed to start and keep a body moving. In this way he 
States that the initial charge [acaya) is origination, while 
every successive charge {iipacaya) is the growth of that 
which has received the initial charge, growth being 
but another term for duration. He illustrates his 
point by the following simile: “The initial charge, 
like the moment when water begins to rise in a well 
dug near the bank of a river, is origination; the addi¬ 
tional charge, like the moment when the well has be¬ 
come full, is growth; duration, like the moment when 
the water overflows, is continuity** (2). This simile 
is particularly suited, to elucidate the underlying idea 
because in a stream of water there is continuity and 
homogeneity, although no instant is the same. The 

1. Bh»*h)'a ari Abhidh.-keva IV 2-3. 

2. IV'80. a>r. with iUUnoUat<ik\m’ 

ittttk«ndha in Bliitbya and Abnidb.^koia II 46. 
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author then -makes the significant statement that the 
‘initial charge’ {d^caya) refers to the ‘object charged’ 
{dyatand), just as the ‘object charged’ refers to the 
‘initial charge’. In other words, although we may 
speak of ‘the origination of a sense field’ we must hot 
allow ounelvcs to be tricked by this linear arrange¬ 
ment of words into the assumption that ‘origination’ 
is one thing and ‘the sense field’ is another. This 
interpretation is exactly the one offered by the SautrUn- 
tikas and through them by the Vijnanavadins(l). In 
modern terms this means that riipa (the above charac¬ 
teristics are dealt with in connexion with the concep¬ 
tion of rupa) has essentially a field character that 
reaches and tends to maintain a steady state. Such a 
field is organized by forces and being a field it is capable 
of flexibility and transforniation(2). It is interesting 
to note that it is precisely the same features that are 
basic to the Gestalt system in modern psychology(3). 

‘Aging’ too> is for the author of the A^thasa- 

lini no entity per sc, but an interpretative concept used 
to describe certain phenomena associated with old age, 
as for instance the broken state of teeth, greyness of 
hair, and wrinkles on the face. None of these arc age, 
for “just as the path taken by floods or conflagrations 

1. AtthasftlinI IV 81. Bhashya ad Abhidh.-kota II 46. 

2. In this re spect the Buddhist conception of the pliability and 
vrorka^ness of tUlta is most relevant. Sec above, p. 249. 

3. Floyd H. Allport, Theories of Peicepdon and the Concept of 
Structure, pp. 113 $qq. 
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is clearly visible from the broken and scattered state 
and charred look of grass, trees, and other plants—the 
path itself, however, is not the flood or the conflagra¬ 
tion—so also the path taken by aging is clearly visible 
from the broken state of teeth and similar features; it 
is perceived by the naked eye, but brokenness of teeth 
and the other features mentioned are not *aging*(l). 

When the author speaks of ^aging of rupa' as mean¬ 
ing that the nature of rupa {sabhava) is not lost, but 
that its newness (navabhdva) has gone, this statement 
will be understood only from the viewpoint of momen- 
tariness. That is to say, a certain objective consti¬ 
tuent (ru^d) of a particular perceptual situation does 
not lose the quality which it seems to have on inspec¬ 
tion, otherwise it would not be possible to call it the 
objective constituent of the particular situation. But 
rupa is not only the objective constituent of a perceptual 
situation, it also stands for what we believe to be a phy¬ 
sical object. Because of the momentariness of rupa 
as an objective constituent due to the event-character 
of its experience, the ‘physical object* {rupa) is essen¬ 
tially a homogenous series of moments. Though simi¬ 
lar within the framework of the series, each successive 
moment is different from the preceding one. Thus, 
while each moment does not change its nature 
of being a moment, within the series of moments, due 
to their nature of immediately disappearing on the 


1. Atthasilini IV 82. 
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spot after having appeared, each moment loses its 
character of being new (from the serial point of view), 
and this is called ‘the aging of a thing*(l). 

‘Impermanence’ {anityata, Pili aniccata), which is 
intimately linked with the other concepts of birth, 
duration, and aging, is the end and disappearance of 
all that has come into existence. It is the return to 
non-existence (kuiva abhdvaUhem){2). It is not restrict¬ 
ed to that which is listed as rupa^ but encompasses the 
whole of existence, the mental as well as the material, 
to use these conventional though inappropriate terms. 

Birth, aging and death are the outstanding charac¬ 
teristics we encounter in the world around us. It is 
the interpretation as to their logical nature that varies. 
Although the author of the At^hasalinl favors the 
Sautrantika interpretation against the Vaibh&^ika 
doctrine, he illustrates the nature of these three enemies 
of mankind in such a way, that if we had no evidence 
to the contrary, we should be forced to include him 
among the adherents of the Sarvastividins and the 
Vaibha^ikas in particular. He declares: “Three 
enemies of a man roam about seeking an opportunity 
to pounce upon him. Of these enemies one may be 
supposed to say: ‘Let it be my task to take him out 
and to bring him into a jungle’. Another might say: 

1. ibid. IV 84. See a)o Bhashya ad Abhidh.'koia II 46. 

2. Atthasllini IV85. TluiiiprecificlythepofidonorcheSautrin- 
UkawhodecTared: thQiri abhatfaff- Sec Bhishya ad Ahhidh.-koia II 46. 
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‘Let it be my task to strike him to the ground, once he- 
has been brought into the jungle.* And the third 
will say: ‘Let it be my task to cut off his head with 
my sword, once he has fallen to the ground’. Such- 
are birth and the other events in life. Birth is like 
an enemy who takes man out and brings him into 
a jungle, because the nature of birth is to bring about 
existence in this or that situation. Aging is like an 
enemy who strikes a man to the ground after he has 
been brought into the jungle, because it is the nature 
of aging to make the psycho-physical constituents of 
man weak and dependent, and to bring him to a state 
where he is lying on a bed. Death is like an enemy 
who cuts the man’s head off after he has fallen to the 
ground, becauseitisthenatureof death to bring about 
the end of the life of the psycho-physic a! constituents 
of man struck by old age*‘{l). 

Not only is this simile found in the Vibhis5(2), 
but the definition of the technical terms is in every res¬ 
pect identical with the Vaibh?i.sika intcrprctation(3). 
There is still another instance where the author of tho 
Atthasalini seems to have inclined to the view similar 
to that of the Vaibhasikas. This is where he states 

1. AtthasiUnl IV 66. Tlie translation of the Pali Text Society 
completely misses the import of this passage, becaitse the translator 
fails to recognize the causative aspects of the ddlniticns. 

2. Bhishya ad Abhidh.-kota II 45. 

3. In particular, reference may be made to the definition jo/a 

hi kti«lam dfwmam durhaWnuoti in Vytkhyf ad Abhidh.-kOBa II 45: 
f'Agintt exclusively weakens an entity'*. Cp. tlie term dvr*^at\kar>ii 
with .teraMto in Atthas^ini IV 86. 
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that the descriptive phrase ‘shrinkage of the span 
•of life, debility of sensory functions* is a metaphor, 

which the effect, i.e., the shrinkage of the span of 
life, as referring to the passing of time, and the debi- 
'lity of the sensory functions, as referring to the nature 
•of the organism, is used in the sense of the cause, i.e., 
aging(l). But these instances fade into the background 
against the overwhelming majority of cases where he 
is in favor of the Sautn\ntika and Vijfianavada view. 
It may not be amiss to surmise that his intention was 
to give a synoptic view of the Thcravadim’ ideas in 
the manner as did Vasubandhu for the Vaibhl^ikas. 

As the last item in their category o^rupa (i.e. secon- 
•dary qualities), the Thcravadins list ‘food’ {akira){2). 
It may seem strange to us on first sight that among 
those topics which we should describe as abstracta, 
all of a sudden is included something very concrete— 
solid food. What lies behind the inclusion of this topic 
in rupa, is the fact that sense perceptions play an im¬ 
portant role, not only those when food is swallowed, 
but in particular the sensations of the contraction of 
the stomach-walls, which give rise to articulations 
such as ‘I am hungry, give me some food*. It will 
be remembered that hunger and thirst had been listed 
as objective constituents of tactual situations by the 
Vaibhi^ikas and Vijnanavadins, while the Theravidins 

1. AtthaUJim lV 43. ' 

2. DKammasanganI 64S; AtthasSlinl IV 87 1 Abhidhammat- 
thasangaha VI. 
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-were prevented from doing the same because of their 
conception that secondary qualities {updddya rupdj arc 
not objective constituents of such situations(l). The 
author of the Atthasilini describes the morphology of 
hunger as a cycle of activity, beginning with a need 
or physiological tension resulting from disequilibrium 
set up by internal stimuli and passing through the 
preparatory effort of finding the situation which will 
satisfy the need, to the sense of satisfaction, the release 
of tension or state of equilibrium resulting from the 
attainment of the goal. The nature of food he des¬ 
cribes as comprising of mass {vatthu) and nutritive 
value {ojd)y both of them serving to remove danger 
■from the organism and to preserve the living organism. 
He says: 

*‘\Vhat is the function of mass and what of nutri¬ 
tion? To remove dangers and to preserve. Mass is 
able to remove dangers but unable to preserve, nutri¬ 
tion preserves but is unable to remove dangers. Both 
together arc able to preserve and to remove dangers. 
What is this danger? It is physiological heat. For 
when inside the stomach there is no mass of boiled 
rice or other food, physiological heat rises and seizes 
the stomach-walls and makes the person cry out: ‘I 
am hungry, give me food*. When the person has 
taken in food, the heat leaves the stomach walU and 


1, See above pp. 245 sq. 
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seizes the food mass, liicn <he person becomes 
quieted. 

* Just as a demon lurking in the shade attacks him 
who enters the shade, fetters him with demoniac chaias 
and enjoying himself in his hiding-place bites him in 
the head when he feels hungry. Because of being bit¬ 
ten this person cries out aloud. Having heard his 
cries, people come from all sides thinking that there is 
someone in distress. The demon seizes all who come^ 
devours them and enjoys himself in his hiding-place^ 
In this way this comparison should be understood: 
The physiological heat is like the demon lurking in the 
shade; the stomach-wall is like the person fettered with 
demoniac chains; the food mass is like the persons who 
have come from all sides; the seizing of the stomach- 
walls emptied from food by the digestive process of 
physiological heat is like the pouncing of the demon 
who enjoyed himself in his hiding-place until the time 
of feeling hungry, on the person and biting him on the 
head; saying ‘give me food* is like the cries of the bitten 
man; tlic contentment resulting from the digestive pro¬ 
cess leaving the stomach-walls and seizing the food 
mass is like the time when the demon enjoys himself 
in his hiding-place after he has seized and eaten those 
who on account of tlic cries have come**(l). 

With a discussion of tlie nutritive value of various 
kinds of food, the coarser the food the less valuable. 


1. Aftba^iUm IV S8-89. 
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and oF arranging all sentient beings according to the 
<gradation in the nutr.tivc value of food they partake 
of, the author concludes his analysis of food(l). 

It will be readily admitted that a strictly numeri¬ 
cal system is not only an artificial and arbitrary limit¬ 
ation to further investigation, but also lends itself 
to be interpreted in such a manner that each nu¬ 
merical item is an entity ptr which involving per¬ 
sistence through a lapse of time, commonsensc would 
be inclined to consider as a substance. This is exactly 
what happened with the Sarvistivadim-VaibhS?ikas 
who developed a system comprising of quite a number 
of substances [dravy^. Although enumeration has been 
an integral feature of the earlier strata of Buddhism, 
it may be reasonably doubted whether this enumeration 
was ever meant for what the authors of the Abhidharma 
literature took it, viz., to conceive of it as a rigidly 
defined system. It is much more con.ristcnt with the 
spirit of Buddhism as a discipline of vital importance 
for the spiritual development of the individual, to 
consider the enumerations scattered over the vast 
realm of texts as an aid to memory. 

The wide range of meaning of the term rupa^ ex¬ 
tending from an objective constituent of a perceptual 
situation to an interpretative concept, made it parti¬ 
cularly unsuited as an aid to clear thinking, and as a 


1. ibid. IV 90-91. 
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consequence to the communication of thought. For 
if the field of reference is too large, its content becomes 
vague and may lay us open to the charge that we do 
not know what exactly what it is we are thinking of or 
speaking about. Success in thinking more clearly 
will be achieved when we do define the words by means 
of which we are attempting to express our thoughts. 
Therefore, throughout the history of Buddhist thought 
definition of terms has received the greatest attention 
and the quarrel between the various schools was 
often nothing more than a wrangling about correct 
dcfinitiom(l). In clarifying the position taken up by 
the various schools, by definition and rc-dcfinition it 
happened that the term rupa became restricted to mean 
the objective constituent of perceptual situation, and 
in a wider sense, the epistemological object of our per¬ 
ception. The realization of the character of whole¬ 
ness of an experience and of the fact that the observer 
is part of his observation, naturally included the sen¬ 
sory organization by which we perceive. 

But there are also other topics than perceptions. 
Our interests arc centered on events, causal connec¬ 
tions, activities, time, and above all on relations, which 

1. Definition andcUssification go handin band,and any ordered 
arrangement affords a good conspedxtsofwhal is known about a cwiatn 
subject matter. Qasstficalion has been the hobby of the Theravadinsto 
anunbclievable extent. The principleof dassification has been division. 
In such bulky works as the Yamaha, PatthSna, and to a Jmer extent, 
Dhmtukaibl, haidly anything but classification on the basis of division m 
finind. 
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we want to conceive and to communicate. Certainly,, 
relations cannot be classified as epistemological objects 
or as certain states of mind. This then made it neces¬ 
sary to set up a new category which was designed to» 
comprise all those topics on which interest centered* 
and which could not be properly listed as either rupa> 
or citta. This new category, set up by the Sarvasti- 
vadins-Vaibhasikas and taken over by the Vijnana- 
vidlns, was termed cittaoiprayukta-samsk'hra ‘dynamic- 
factors apart from our attitude*(1). 

When we express events in language and turn them* 
into propositions something very curious happens. 
The events become transformed in such a w ay that the 
relations that exist between the members of the propo¬ 
sition arc turned into something like objects. A per- 
.son who is not aware of this fact is at once led inta 
reading the presented facts in the obvious but wrong- 
way(2). This peculiarity in combination with the- 
interest in the development ofman to spiritual maturity 
resulted in the postulation of a particular topic called 
ptipti ‘attainment, possession* (3) and its opposite- 
‘non-attainment, non-possession* (4). That is 
to say, a person who has undergone a spiritual training 
is known to ‘have attained’ and to ‘possess’ something 

1. Abhidharmakoia II 35 ; Abbidharmuunxjocaya, pp 10 *q. 

2. See Suiaonc K. Langcr, Philosophy in. a New. Key, p. 6^ 
(Mentor Book) 

3. Abhidharmabosa II S€>40. 

i. ibk). II39H0. 
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•which others lack who have not done so. Thus 
possesses B’ tells of a way in which A and B are com¬ 
bined. In our expressing this way we name it and in 
naming it a new entity, ‘possessing’, seems to have 
added itself to the complex of A and B. Similarly 
it may happen that *A does not possess B\ which also 
tells about a way in which A and B are separated. 
Both these relations, the positive and the negative 
ones, the Vaibha§ikas considered to be real entities 
{dravya)i which nicely illustrates their wrong 
reading of ‘fact’. The critique by the Sautrintikas 
made it abundantly clear that the event which 
was turned into the proposition *A possesses B' 
-did involve a certain succession of acts by A and 5, 
but not in the manner which the proposition seems to 
exhibit—first A, then ‘possesses’, then B. Certainly 
A and B are simultaneous with each other and with 
possessing. This the VaibhSsikas themselves w'ere 
forced to admit(l), but in their eagerness to ‘substantial¬ 
ize* all and everything they closed their ears to a perti¬ 
nent critique and held to their conception of‘possession’ 
being a substance, because it was prescribed by their 
system {siddkdnta){2). The Vijninavidins took up 
the critique by the Sautrantikas, included ‘possession* 
as a ‘concept* {prajnapti) in their system and dropped 
‘non-possession* completeIy(3). This difference in 


1. Bhiibya ad Abhidh.*kola II 36: ialsajttfripii}.ftiika, 

2. ibid. 

3. Abhidbarmaiamueeaya, p. 10. 
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conceiving of the logical nature of other topics is also 
evident in the remaining categories mentioned as ‘dy¬ 
namic factors apart from an attitude*, as for instance, 
‘induced unconsciousness* (dsamjmka), ‘the practice and 
attainment of induced unconsciousness’ {asamjnisama- 
which ordinary and untrained people [prlhag- 
jana) mistake for emancipation from the turmoil of 
worldly existence, while the spiritually-minded people 
{drya) consider it as a dangerous pitfaU(l), ‘the attain¬ 
ment of the suspension of attitudinal and functional 
operations* {niTodhasamapatti)^ ‘words’ (ndmakdya)^ ‘sen¬ 
tences* {padnkaya)i and ‘letters, {vyaTijanak^ya){2). 

In dealing with the word around us and also with 
ourselves, we belie\'e that there are dependable regu¬ 
larities within the multiformity of our experiences. 
These regularities we ever and again try to find and 
the implicit belief in such orderly sequence or causa¬ 
tion is a dominant principle in our individual minds. 
It is upon this belief that we base our hopes and fears, 
plans and techniques of action. But causation is a 
tricky problem and the discussions of philosophers 
have done little, if anything, to clarify it. It is with 
the advance of science that the idea of cause as exert¬ 
ing compulsion, as an agent impelling something to 
act in some way, though still being present, no longer 

1. Bhishya ad Abhidh.'kosa II 42. 

2. Abhidbarmakofta II 47 ; Abbidharmssamuccaya, p. 11. All 

these catilies arc substances Jdrasjjw) for the Vaibhisikas, whde they arc 
concepts, terms, signs for the Vijoanat^dins. 
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finds serious consideration and that emphasis is placed 
on relations rather than on terras{l). Relations have 
always gathered the main interest with the Buddhists 
of all schools, and the VijftanavSdins listed in their 
category of topics, apart from an attitude and an epi¬ 
stemological object, several terms descriptive of causal 
relations. They arc ‘regular sequence* {praurjii)y 
‘difference between cause and effect’ {praliniyama)^ 

, ‘correspondence between cause and effect* {yoga)y 
‘rapid succession between cause and effect’ O’fltw), 
‘orderly sequence’ {anukrama), ‘temporal relation* 
(Aa/fl), ‘spatial relation* {dtia), and most important of 
all, since it is extremely difficult, if not impossible to 
find, any one event which can be regarded as ike cause 
of a given event, ‘the collocation of causal factors’ 
(r3wfl^ri)(2). This latter term clearly shows that the 
Buddhists never admitted the rule *A causes B\ except 
as a crude suggestion in non-philosophical parlance. 
As a matter of fact, the Buddhist conception of caus- 

1. SeeL.S. iS(el>biag,A ModernIntroduedoQto Log;tc,p.261. 

2. Incouncnf time two distinct sets ha\’e become developed : 

hfn The Theravidins recognized three which could 

be counted as nine, according to their character, as wholesome, un* 
wholesome, or undefined They also accepted twenty-four pra^ofoi, 
most of them owing their existence to the profusenes of linguistic ex- 
preuioR. According to Abhibhammattha-sangaha VIII 29 this large 
number can be reduced to four topics, but with the exception of SUan- 
httnafraiya;^ (Fill hamntMafKitiK^a) none are found with the other schoob of 
Buddhism. 

The Sarvistivldias tccognizcd six htt»$ yielding five results, and four 
pmtyayas, which ate idcnUcal with those recognised by the Vijnlnavldini. 
The Vijnlnavldin* recognised ten httui which were essentially subdivi¬ 
sions or two hitvs, and four ptafyayoj. 

Agood synopsis of toe vKiidMihitmtudpraiyeyas is found in Louis 
de la Vallee POussin, Thforie des douze causes,. pp.5l sqq. 
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ation, Is if wc want to compare it with other theories 
about causation, more in line with Hume’s view that 
in causation there is no indefinable relation, except 
conjunction and succession and that our tendency to 
accept such propositions as ‘this causes that* is to be 
explained by the laws of habit and association. A 
fruitful understanding of the Buddhist conception of 
causation will be gained once the outstanding logicians 
such as Dibn^ga and Dharmaktrti are systematically 
studied, the latter in particular clearly formulating 
and making use of the law of functional dependence. 

Of all schools the Vijfianavadins w'crc the only ones 
who gave number (samkhya) a status of its own in their 
classification of topics of interest(l). 

Atoms and Stmetnre. 

A presentation of the ideas about our ‘physical* 
world would be incomplete if the atomic theory of the 
Sarv§5tivSdin$ was not referred to. However, it must 
not be assumed that in this theory wc have anything 
like the atomic theory which obtained at the begin¬ 
ning of modern physics, the philosophical consequence 
of which was that a three-term relation obtains in which 
the atoms in public mathematical space and time are 
one term, the sensed qualities in sensed space and 
time the third term, and the observer the mediating 

]. Abhidbaitnasainuccafa, p. 11. Ihe Vaibhasikas inchidcd 
nuoibcror calculus in zncntal activity. Abhidhannakosa 126. 
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second term. Nor do we find in it an equivalent to 
the early Greek distinction between the world as imme¬ 
diately sensed which is not the real world, and the world 
as designated by the mathematically and experimen¬ 
tally confirmed theories of science. For the Sarvasti- 
vidins and also for the Sautrintikas, who held an ato¬ 
mic view, atoms are not discontinuous but always form 
a conglomeration, a structural unit. At the minimum 
eight atoms in the proper sense of the word as indivi¬ 
sible entities, form one structural unit, which however, 
alone is unable to exist and must be combined with 
and supported by at least seven similar units. The 
eight substances {draxQta)^ in the terminology of the 
Sarvistivadins, which build up one unit are the four 
great elementary qualities [maJiabbuta) together with 
four secondary qualities [upaddyd)^ viz., color-shape 
{rQpa)y odor, taste, and the tangible. If these atoms, 
in the loose sense of the term as a cluster of atoms 
proper, {sanghdtapaTamanu) are found in an organism 
they in addition comprise of the tangibility of the body 
organization, and in the case of the particular sensory 
capacities, they in addition comprise of the sensibility 
of the particular sense organization which is insepar¬ 
ably linked with the general body organization(l). Al¬ 
though we speak of the sensory capacity of an organ 
it should be noted that in Buddhist conception the 


1. Abhidharmalcota II 22 and Bbishya, 
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sensory capacity u the organ, the ‘of’ belongs only 
to the projectibility of language. 

Between the Sarvastivadim and Sautrantikas a 
dispute had arisen as to the nature of the conglomera¬ 
tion of atoms: Whether the atoms touch each other 
or whether there are intervals between them. Or 
whether there arc no intervals between them and yet 
they do not touch each other. The Sarvastivadins- 
Vaibha?ikas held the view that there arc intervals 
between the atoms of the conglomeration, while the 
Sautrantika-s declared that there are no intervals and 
yet the atoms do not touch each other. The under¬ 
lying idea of the atomic theory has certainly been one 
of structurance, as may be gleaned from the a^ertion 
that the arrangement of the clusters of a toms is different 
with the different organs. Thus the eye atoms are 
shaped like the cummin flowers, the ear atoms like 
a birch-tree leaf, the nose atoms like a coronet, the 
tongue atoms like a half-moon, the body atoms like 
the body itself, the atoms of the female sex organs like a 
drum, and those ol the male sex organs like a thumb(l). 

Owing to their tendency to reduce to and to deal 
essenUally with quandtative concepts and Uws {dravya) 
as the sole and sufficient condition of structure, the 

Sarvastivadins-Vaibha$ikas overlooked the fact that 
quantitative laws alone, though al ways assi gnable to 

iTlwdr 14344ab and BhSshya. Siudentt of psychoanalysis will 
b« rcinindcd of the relation between the thumb and sex. 
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the patterning or structuring of events, can never des¬ 
cribe the event and its structuring. Quantiutive laws 
do not even account for one of the most significant 
aspects of structure, viz., wholeness. Wholeness itself 
is the outcome of structuring and structuring takes 
place at every level of organismic life. The critique 
of the atomic theory of the Sarvastividim by the Vij- 
nanavadins and Madhyamikas was therefore directed 
against the reduction of a living process to quantitative 
laws and, moreover, pointed out an inherent contradic¬ 
tion in terms of the atomic theory. A summary of the 
atomic theory and its critique is found in sGam.po. 
pa’s Lam.rim and is given here in translation(l): 

“The Vaibha§ikas say: The nature of atoms is 
such that an atom is spherical, has no parts, is single, 
and exists materially. The conglomeration of atoms 
forms objects (of perception) such as color-shape and 
other objects. Between the atoms in an atom conglo¬ 
meration there are intervals. That these atoms appear 
to be in one place is like the unity of appearance of a 
yak’s tail in the pasture. That the atoms do not fall 
asunder b due to the fact that they are held together 
by the Karman of sentient beings. 

“The Sautr&ntikas assert: The atoms conglomerate 
and though there are no intervak in between them, 
they do not touch each other. 

1. Dam. chos. yid. bsbin. gyi. nor. bu. tbar. pa. rin. po. chei. 
rgyan.sliei. bya.ba. tQeg.pa.cben.poi. lam.tim. gyi.nad.ps.rol. 96b. 
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“Although the adherents of an atomic theory say 
so, nothing of what they say is proved. Atoms must 
be single or plural. If they are single it must be quest¬ 
ioned whether they have several sides or not. If they 
possess various sides, they extend into an Eastern, 
Western, Southern, Northern, upper ancf lower direc¬ 
tion. Since in such a case they have six sides (and 
are divisible) the claim of their singleness collapses. 
If they do not possess different sides, all material 
things ought to be of the nature of a single atom. But 
this is not the case, as is plainly evident. In the 
Vim^atika is stated(l): 

One atom joined with sLx others 
Must have six parts. 

If six are in one and the same place. 

The aggregate must be as one atom only. 

*Tf you suggest that there is a multitude of atoms 
as aggregates, the answer is that if one atom were 
found to exist it would be possible to assume an aggre¬ 
gate of single atoms, but since a single atom is not 
proved, an aggregate due to a combination of single 
atoms is not proved.” 

A similar theory, though in important respects 
different and superior to it was evolved by the Thcra- 
vadlns. Apart from the fact that they do not recog¬ 
nize atoms as quantitative elements in structure and 
1. VimaaiikSbyVaftubandhii, verse 12. 
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refer to the quantitative aspect by such terms as octad, 
nonad, decad and a few more, the highest number 
being thirteen, the quantitative aspect remains en¬ 
tirely subordinate to the dynamic or kinetic one. 
As the terms imply, the minimum of quantitative re¬ 
quirements fbr structuring are eight ‘forces*, viz., the 
four great elementary qualities (makSbhula) of solidifi¬ 
cation {papiavldhaiu)i cohesion {dpodhdtu), temperature 
(tejQdhatu)y motion (vdyodhUu) and four secondary 
qualities viz., color (oawa), odor {gandha)^ 

taste (raw), and ‘force’ or ‘vigor’ (oja), by which latter 
term is indicated that a firm articulation and organiza¬ 
tion of such a compound or structure obtains. These 
eight forces which are never found apart from each 
other are termed an ‘inseparable organization’ {avini- 
bbliogarUpd) or a ‘pure octad* {suddhatthaka){\). This 
organization owes its existence to various structuraliz- 
ing laws, that is to say, any such organization is the 
manifested form of the structuralizing law and is the 
empirical, factual, physical, and physiological charac¬ 
ter of nature and man. The laws that operate at 
different levels are above all Karman or the fact that 
the whole of reality is a dynamic process(2). Then 
there is citia which as we have seen in the narrower 
sense of the word, is a term for our attitudes in dealing 
with the world and ourselves; but since an attitude in¬ 
volves the whole organism, the ‘inseparable organiza- 

1. AbhidhairunatthaJangaha VI 19. 

2. ibid. VI 10; 18. 
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tion* which expresses the structuralizing law of citUt 
{cittasamutfhdna)t{\) represents a behavioristic pattern¬ 
ing, inasmuch as popularly speaking, a body not ani¬ 
mated by a mind {cittd)^ would not behave in such and 
such a way, and it is therefore correct to say that the 
particular organizaticfti as structuralized by citta is the- 
particular mind or living being. Next there is the ther¬ 
modynamical behavior of organismic life {utusamut- 
tkSna){2). According to biology and thermodynamics 
any living organism is not in thermodynamic equili¬ 
brium. This obtains, because of the second law of 
thermodynamics, that no living being can exist unless 
energy comes into it from without. Such energy is 
supplied by food. It also represents a structuralizing 
force and is mentioned as the last factor in contributing 
to structure-formation. It may be said to be the phy- 
siochemical nature of man {aharasaTmiUhana){%). 

Another fact we find is that unless a body is at rest, 
it has kinetic energy. Kinetic energy is termed ‘life* 
{jlvitendriyd) which, as has been pointed out above, 
is considered to be a certain amount of power, by 
which an organism is capable of doing work, i.c., in 
the language of physics, to overcome resistance. In 
being active kinetic energy is lost or, in terms of hio- 
logy, organismic life gradually loses its life. Since 
the number of constituents can be counted (quantita¬ 
tive aspect) ‘life’ together with the ‘pure octad’Yorms 

l . Tbid. VI io; ' 

2. ibid. VI10 ; 20. 

3. ibid. VI 10; 21. 
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a nonad(l). In its further structuralization into a 
sensory apparatus we arrive at the scnsc-decads com¬ 
prising of the pure octads, life (kinetic energy), and 
the sensory capacity which is the very sense organiza¬ 
tion. Naming them after the dominant sensory or¬ 
ganization we have an eye-dccad, an ear-decad, a 
nosc-decad, a tongue-decad, and a body-decad. Since 
the body is either male or female and since sex is as 
important as the other sensory functions, and found 
at all levels of body organization we have a scx-dccad 
also, which is cither male or female. One other decad 
is mentioned and that is the heart-dccad{2). It was 
counted as a particular decad and essential to 
achieve harmony as far as the psychological processes 
of perception were concerned. All other senses had 
a basis of their own, only mind as interpretative opera¬ 
tion had no corresponding physiological basis. As 
most suited the heart was selected, because all our 
intellectual processes are supported by emotional flux. 
Moreover, everybody is familiar with the fact that the 
emergency reactions of fear, anger, joy and the like 
do aflect the heart. As a matter of fact, fear and sex¬ 
uality, the dominant emotions in most people, increase 
or lower the palpitation of the heart. If we are now¬ 
adays convinced that the higher skills of life belong to 
the cercbro-cortical level and not to the vegetative 
system of which the heart is a suitable symbol, we 


1. Abbidbanunatthasangalu VI 18. 

2. ibid. 
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should not forget that the Abhidharmlkas did not 
want to give an account of the physiological levels of 
organization according to postulated and deductively 
and experimentally verified theories. 

The greatest structure or the unique event in which 
structurance continnes to operate, is the organized 
human body. This body is divided into three sec¬ 
tions : a lower one extending from the navel to the 
feet, a middle portion extending from the navel to 
the wind-pipe, and an upper part from the wind-pipe 
to the crown of the head.(l) In all these parts wc 
find organisinic activity in a way that the organism 
behaves in such and such way {cittasamuUkina), that 
it follows thermodynamical laws {utusamutthana), exhi¬ 
bits physiochemical processes {dharasamuitkana)^ is 
capable of feeling pressure (kdjfadasaka), and comprises 
o[ stK {bhdvadasaka). The middle portion in addition 
has heart activity, and the upper portion sensory acti- 

__ ___ 


1. Althasiliol IV 51. 

2. ibici. Tht distribution is as follows: 

Lower body: feeiJng decad (kijaJasaka) 

sex decad (bhUia^aka) 
organiamic activity {titUuaimtthoM} 
thermodynamics (wftuamuftAsRa) 
physiocheniistry (aharAsamtUtkiJta) 

Total: 44 components. 

Middle body: the same increased by heart {tatthudasaka) 

Total: 54 components. 

Upper body: the aame as the lower body increa^ by 
eye^ecad {eakkhudasaka) 
ear-decad (sotadasaia) 
nose-decad (ghiaadasaka) 
tongue<decad {jiihddasaka) 

Total: 84 comMoents. 
All over total 182 compc 


components. 


goceeeo 
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Whatever the defects of numerical limitations may 
be, since they so easily induce us to believe that a static- 
mechanistic model and quantitative aspects will 
suffice to account forallorganismic activity, they should 
not be allowed to make us forget the Buddhist concep¬ 
tion of universal flux which definitely shows that the 
octads, nonads, and decads can be but events within 
the total structure man and that there is also an in¬ 
cessant structuring of events. Further, within the 
total structure there is constant displacement of energy 
and there arc certain regions whcresuch changes in the 
cnergic stale occur; known as the homeostatic level of 
the cnergic balance of the structural manifold in an 
organism. These regions Allport aptly calls ‘event- 
regions’(l). Intimately connected with energy dis¬ 
placements, due to stimulation raising the cnergic 
state of a particular event region above the homeo¬ 
static or autonomous level, and then communicating 
it throughout the whole structure, arc sets or dynamic 
patterns which tend to determine what is to be per¬ 
ceived. Such ‘sets’ are known a expectancy and in¬ 
tention. In the first case an individual ‘expects’ a 
certain stimulus to appear and gets ready for it, while 
in the second case the individual responds. As ‘All¬ 
port points out ‘expectancy’ and ‘intention* within the 
‘set’ go together and the emphasis of the one or the 
other does not imply two different aspects but only 

1. Floyd H. Allport, Theories of Feroeption and the Concept of 
Structure, p. 653. 
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two phases of the same total process(l). Both topics, 
energy displacement {lusada) and set {abhujita)^ the 
author of the Atthasalini has admirably elaborated. 
He says: 

‘*In the case of expe:tancy-intenuon [abhujitava- 
sena), when a bowl Bllcd with food is brought, he who 
takes a morsel of it and examines it as to whether it 
is hard or soft, is *set’ for the primary quality of solidity 
{pathavldhatum eva pane abhujati), although in this morsel 
there is also temperature and mobility. If he puts 
his hand into hot water for examination, he is *set* 
for temperature although there is also 

solidity and mobility. If in the hot season he opens 
a window and lets the window strike his body, while 
the wind gently strikes his body, he is *sct* for mobility 
(vayodhdtum)y although there is also solidity and tem¬ 
perature. In this way the *sct’ determines the object 
of perception {evam ibhujanaoasena drammanam karoti 
ndma) (2). 

“He who stumbles or dashes with his head against 
a tree or while eating bites upon a stone, takes solidity 
as the objective constituent of .his perception due to 
its preponderance {ussadavasena), although there is 
also temperature and mobility. He who treads on 
fire, takes temperature as the objective constituent of 

1. ibk)., p. 216. 

2. Ul.: 'thus because of the set the perceiving individual deter¬ 
mines the objective constituent of his perception'. 
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perception because of its preponderance, although 
there is also solidity and mobility. When a strong 
wind blows so as to make us deaf as it were, he takes 
mobility as the objective constituent of perception be¬ 
cause of its preponderance, although there is also solid¬ 
ity and temperature. 

“Tactile cognition does not rise all at once in him 
who makes any one of the primary qualities the objec¬ 
tive constituent of perceptions. Stimulation (and sen- 
sation)are immzd\?kX&\y[ekappak drenakSyo) sensed by him 
who is pricked by a bunch of needles. (Otherwise), 
wherever the pressure sense organization {k'avappasado) 
attains a higher energetic state (tiysonrio), there rises 
tactile cognition. And it arises first wherever stimu¬ 
lation is sU ongest. Also when a wound is cleaned with 
a feather, the filaments stimulate the pressure sense 
organization {kdvappdsadam gkatuU), and wherever the 
organization lias a higher energic level there tactile 
cognition rises. In this way, due to energy displace¬ 
ments the objective constituents of tactile perceptions 
are determined’*(l). 

As the author of the A(thas&lini plainly states: 
sets and stimuli are responsible for our passing from 
object to objcct(2). Thus a dynamic view holds through¬ 
out for man and the world around him, even when 
a distinction is made to the effect that the world around 

1. AtthaMlijji IV 96-97. 

2. IV 98: li risaj/idhimattaio M. 
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U said to be unorganized (anupidinna) and only our 
own existence is organized {upidinna). This docs not 
mean a distinction between anorganic matter and live 
matter but only points out the greater importance of 
ourselves as perceiving subjects, although ‘greater’ 
here has no value judgment. 

Considering all that has been said about the struc- 
turance going on in man, we cannot be but surprised 
at the comprehensive conception of man the Buddhists 
had from earliest times. In spite of their predominant 
interest in spiritual development and growth they never 
made the mistake of reducing man to a mental sub¬ 
stance (Locke) or to an association of sensed data 
(Hume) or to inspected wants (Mill, Bcntham). If the 
idea of spiritual growth and development has any 
raison d'etre —and the Buddhists affirm it—then it must 
take Into account the whole man and not a fragment. 
Buddhist discipline starting with the actual man always 
insisted on wholeness. 

Conclusion 

Knowledge of the world around us and of ourselves 
begins with perception. Perceptual phenomena are 
experienced as certain qualities which in vision we call 
hue or color. Other examples are the sound we hear, 
the odours we smell, taste, and an experience of pres¬ 
sure, warmth, and cold. But there is another class 
which is mainly concerned with the fonnal properties of 
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things we perceive, such as shape, outline, size, volume 
and in a wider aspect, grouping. It is most significant 
that we do not experience these qualities, dimensions, 
as such and in isolation but as things and events pre¬ 
senting a ‘whole character’. Experience comes in 
Gestalten which moreover may be organized into strong 
and firmly articulated forms or into weak and poorly 
articulated ones. The Gestalten we are experiencing 
arc termed rupa. In using the term Gestalten and 
■speaking of the wholeness character of our experien¬ 
ces we must make one important distinction. The 
Buddhists did not assume or believe that the ‘whole* 
was something more than, or at least different from 
the parts, possessing laws of its own according to which 
it selects and organizes the parts. The unique ‘whole- 
character’ is by no means denied, itis even firmly insist¬ 
ed upon, but an ‘independent* whole is rejected. This 
distinguishes the Buddhist conception of rupa as Gestalt 
from the Gestalt of the gestalt psychologists (1). 
Taking i nto account the dynamic conception so cha¬ 
racteristic of Buddhism, rupa can be said to be a 
generic term for structured events. 

1. See Sthiraroad’a Vrtli on Vasubandbu’s TrimtikS, p> 16; 
"Thewholeis not something different from its parts in their operation 
together, because we do not perceive a whole alter having detracted its 
parts” {na ea iomitam aMycoofasnhitamStrSd anyad aidyaU tadaoayaoan 
-epohye larneitdkiriBijnindbhSiidl). 

The same criii^e with Floyd H. Allport, Theories of Perception 
suid the Concept of Structure, pp. 141 sqq. 

It is a remarkable fact that Sebiramati’s important work like so 
snany others, has not yet found an English translation. 
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While for presentational purposes it is perfectly 
correct to speak of rupa as the objective constituent of 
perceptual situations, and in extension of the term due 
to the external reference of the situation, as the epi¬ 
stemological object, the total something of our percep¬ 
tion, the question remains whether the %omtthing can 
actually be separated from the somcAow. The Sar- 
vastivadins-Vaibhasikas assumed that it was possible 
and forthwith developed a system of substances [dravya) 
as the some^Atn^ forming the basis of the someAozt; of 
our perceptions. The Vijnanavadins contented that 
the some thing is but a transformation, a projection, 
as it were, of the somthow. The Theravadins avoided 
committting themselves in either way. And the 
Madhyamikas pointed out that in direct immediate 
experience, the problem of the something and the 
some/ioo; does not obtain at all, substantialism {dravya) 
and mcntalism [vijUina) are modes of interpretation,— 
nothing more. 



THE PATH 

{mdrga) 

The way out 

The analysis of that which we arc accustomed to 
call mind and its states or, from, a dynamic angle, 
our attitudes and the function-events that operate in 
and build them up {citta-caitta)j as well as the investi¬ 
gation of perceptual situations in which we claim 
to be in cognitive contact with ‘things’ believed to 
make up our ‘physical’ world (rupa ),—all of which is 
our world, Samsara,—is a necessary means for enabl¬ 
ing us to evolve the Path by which wc may attain 
not only peace of mind amid transitory, death-doomed, 
determinate objects in nature and equally trausitoiy 
inspected selves, but also spiritual contentment and 
a joyous acceptance of lactj?, which as a lasting possess¬ 
ion willTrcc us IVom bondage. The Path, therefore, 
occupies a very imporlant and prominent place within 
Buddhist thought(l). The nature of any path is such 


I. Tlw* ‘ Putir h.!eii ihc iixibjc’ce*niaUrr «>f » parii«.‘lar claw 
Htcraittre in TiIm*!. mniotiK oin lu* Uutinftuvhcd. Icnowi) 

lam, rim aiu( lam TTie forjwi is bawl on the Sutrasand, 

to a It-ierr exirnt, Oi''\hr Tanli'iu. 1 hr iailer is liAwl onihr TantraH 
and deals >Ni»h n)Pt!itaiive pnicrssrs exclusively. It is vsuallv trans- 
miiteri from iracher io disciple because ceriain exerebrs cannotIwpract¬ 
ised mihoul ihe guidance of a teacher wlto himself hax ^one through i bn 
particular discipline. 'Ihereforc also diaiinction is made iKtween an 
ordinar>' ({/jwi.ima] and cxlraordtiiary {Umi. moh. ma. yin. paS pari. Even 
tixlay tcxlsilealingwiihUie exiranrdinai'yaspect arcliandlcd vcr> cair- 
fully atul onlv initiated pcr^niK get arrets lo them. Tad ma*dkar. pn, 
giviue Oij out/iijr of this asprrt in hw Rla. lagrub. thun. mf>n. ma, yin. 
pai.khrid. rim. gnis. gdau. rdxoijs, does not fail to say at the end of his 
work: “W'liilr the ordinary means for aclaining ultimate reaiiiy is 
open to rveryh«jdy, ihi* teaching of the extraordinary’ means has for¬ 
merly been kept very secn-i. May the Guru (i. e. TJ»e I^dlia) and 
the host of pikas ().r.,8piiitual powers) pardon me for having divulged 
this teaching out of a loving dlspusiiioo to mankind” (fol. I4bj. 
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that it leads from one place to another. In Buddhism, 
1 he Path leads from Samsara to Nirv ina. To walk 
a path naturally involves the problem of the nature 
oi Samsara and Nigvana as the starting-point, on the 
one hand, and the goal, on the other, the Path Itself 
being the link between the two. 

The reality of Samsira has never been doubted 
and Buddhists never made the fatal mistake of judging 
it as an illusion {moya). It Is true, Samsara may lose 
its patent reality character and its hold over us when 
through certain spiritual cxcrcises(I) we arrive at a 
point from where we experience our world in a difl- 
crent way and in a new light. But this new manner 
and new light, is and remains, an experience and 
however vivid the experience may Ix; it docs not justify 
an ontological predication to the cllcct that our world 
is an illusion. 

In contrast with Sainsira which is ‘conditioned’ 
{s{nmkrla)i Nirviipa' is said to be ‘unconditioned’ 
[ttsamxkrfa)t ‘peaceful’ ‘unborn* (ajdla), ‘unori¬ 

ginated’ (amiipida); it is ‘the cessation {nirodha) and 
non-existence {abhiva) of misery and of emotionallv 
unbalancing motivations*. These arc only some of 
the attributes and many more such descriptive terms 
and phrases can easily be culled from the vast mass 

1. Tljer^ i* a medication practicr ralicti ^Tib 

sfW tna.Ita.M.tik.h*. 'ifeifll. Eniphtii* ‘like*, ‘acou- 

rr4Urationin whirb w** sc r our work! as if it an iHuxion'. 
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of texts belonging to the various schools of Buddhism. 
As so often happened and in this particular case also, 
linguistic expression has given rise to ‘metaphysical’ 
problems which actually were no f^oblems at all and, 
posited as problems, only tended to confuse clear think¬ 
ing. The descriptive phrase, ‘There exists something 
unborn*(l), contains both an affirmative and a nega¬ 
tive element. The Sarvastivadins-Vaibh^ikas select¬ 
ed the existentially affirmative part and interpreted 
Nlrvapa in such a way that it was meant to denote 
an entity in which there is absence of motivation 
and which like a dam stops the continuation of 
emotional instability, activencss, and origination(2). 

The SaiitrSntikas comidered Nirvana as ‘non-exist¬ 
ence’ {abhavamdtra) of miscry.and emotional instability 
and‘non-appearance’ [aprddurbh&va) of new misery(3). 
They compared Nirvana with the disappearance of a 
flame, which is a process and not an entity in itself. 
It will be observed that the Sautrantikas in no way 
denied Nirvana, but gave it rather a dynamic inter¬ 
pretation which was taken up by the followers of 
MahaySna Buddhism, referring to this dynamic aspect 
with the term apratis\hitanirvdna.{^) -The critique by 
the Sautrantikas, directed against the thing and sub- 

). Udtna VIII 3 and 2. 

2. Madbyamakavrtti, p. 525. 

3. Abhidharmakoaa 11 55d-56b and Bhithya. Sec also Vylkhyi. 

4. obreiishMta tatam not tofalJ into (be aciivism ofSamaara and 
not to fall into the quietism of (s/atie) Nin'lqa. See for iattance Lam. 

kjfi. THCm. par. iiaJ. pa. zab. lam. gji. snt. 11 b. 
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stance conception of the Sarvastivadins, clearly points 
out that properties (such as ‘being peaceful, being the 
end of misery’, and so on) arc not individual things; 
and as a critique, that which the Sautrantikas have to 
say is absolutely con-cct. But if a critique loses its 
character of just being a critique and becomes some¬ 
thing like an isolated system then Nirvana in this cri¬ 
tical interpretation turns into ‘non-existence’ plain 
and proper, being on the same level as ‘existence*. 
The only difference is that the two constructs ‘exist¬ 
ence’ and ‘non-existence’ arc existentially affirmative 
and existentially negative respectively. The tendency 
to establish rigid systems has been at work since ear¬ 
liest times, and all schools without exception, who took 
up a certain position, became spiritually stagnant. 
Through systematization it happened that the way 
out of Samsira became a path leading from one form 
of existence to another form of existence or from exist¬ 
ence to non-existence. To insist on either conception 
as the sole truth certain ly militates against the Buddhist 
idea of a Middle Path that avoids the extremes of 
existence and non-existence. 

The Thcravadins did nothing to solve this dilemma. 
Some of them accepted the Sarvistivada view, as did 
for instance Buddhaghosa(l), others took over the 

I. Vbuddhitnagga VIII 24? : »a is a rriiiquf* of 

the Sautrintikas. and XVI 67 sqq. is an acoep'.anrc of the cxistrnce- 
throry of die San,-itii\'# lint. 
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Sautrantika view, as did the author of the 
Auhas5linl.(l) 

It Is the indisputable merit of the M&dhyamikas 
and Tantriks—the Madhyamikas in a more intellect¬ 
ually understandable way and the Tantriks in a more 
psychological minnc—to have pointed out the falla¬ 
cies of thc<e one-sided interpretations and trf have 
solved the problem by recapturing the living spirit of 
Buddhism in immediate experience where such predi¬ 
cations as ‘existence’ and ‘non-existence’ arc wholly 
out of place(2) and where the claim of an ontological 
object corresponding to the experience is a sign of 
bad reasoning. Since philosopher*, as a rule, are 
convinced of their own intellectual acumen and the 
validity of their thesis, but doubt the intelligence of 
their opponents and try to disprove their thesis in no 
uncertain ternu, the Mldhyamikas who hold no 
thesis of their own(j) and accomplish the reduclto ad 
abmrdum on principle* and procedure fully acceptable 
to the holder of a thesis, can with a hearty laugh re¬ 
turn the compliments by saying: 

“Those who assume existence I call similar to 
cattle, 

1. In 111468 the auihonises the the samr lente 

at is (lone by the Sauuiinukai. Other instance* where the author Ibl* 

the Satitrlntika view have been pciinictl nut within the text. 

2. Madh^’amakavrtti, p. 524: bkSrShkiva/aramariaJcMri nir- 
rawn uenk 

$. **A position breeds acounier-postUon 

neither of them is renl". Midhyamakavrtii, p. 359. 
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But those who believe in non-existence arc still 
more stupid than thcse”(l). 

Samsara and Nirvina arc not two entities, but 
essentially terms for describing an experience and owe 
their existence as separate entities to a rather object¬ 
ionable analysis and the habitual tendency of ours to 
take our abstractions and constructs as the whole truth 
about the whole of reality. Samsara is in no way 

inferior to Nirvina, nor is Nirvana in any way superior 

to Samsara. Value judgments only detract us from 
reality. From the standpoint of experienced reality 
and not from speculation, Nirvapa and Samsara arc 
one and the same, as Nagarjuna has so aptly expressed 
it: 

‘‘There is not the slightest dilTcrcncc of Samsara 
from Nir\'ana, 

Nor is there the .slightest difference of Nirvana 
from Samsara. 

That which is the limit of Nirv^apa is also the limit 
of Samsira. 

In between them not the slightest shade of differ¬ 
ence is found’*(2). 


This has important consequences concerning The 
Path itself, for it means that the starting-point 

I. Dohlk<i«*sip*d«4*ipii>»ySaraha (mr *«!. p*i. ctcp. rod*^. 
man. i.ag.gL(clu),biTrn.*gyur,Dep«c«lit.rn. r^l.vol.»hi.fo].29a. 

Q'joiwl twic*' hysGam.po.pamhisDam.choi. yii. b^m.gyi. nor. b«. 
ihw pi.rin. pi''. Phpi.rg>-an.«he*.bya. ba.thcj^.pa.chfn.po«.lam.nm. 

19 •0. 



same as the goal. Hence The Path cannot be some¬ 
thing different either. “The difference between the 
starting point {gzhi)y The Path (lam), and the goal 
{*bras.bu) exists only on the part of him who discourses 
on it, in reality {don.la)^ there is no reason to differen¬ 
tiate between them and it is permissible to say that 
starting point and goal are indivisible or that path and 
goal are indivisible {dbjter.medy*{\). This realization 
demands that we accept reality as it is and do not 
introduce a division which will only create difficulties. 
Although this conception of The Path falls outside the 
scope of the Abhidharma, it has to be mentioned be¬ 
cause it is the logical outcome of that which has been 
foreshadowed in the various works of the Abhidharma 
literature. As far as this literature is concerned, Nir- 
vJna alone is unconditioned and The. Path as being 
evolved by us in our striving for Nirvana is something 
conditioned. 

The Theravada Conception of the Path 

Although The Path is basically one it may be view¬ 
ed from various angles. Of thesc(2) only two are of 
primary importance, inasmuch as they denote the 
essence of The Path: “seeing” {dassana) and “paying 
closest attention to that which has been observed” 
(i/!5oa«S){3). Owing to their importance they have 

]. Lsm.zab.kyi. rnam.par.bsad.pa.zab. l8in.g)'i. sne.na.fol. 

8b. 

2. See for tnstanfv N'istiddhimagga XV'I 95. 

3. On tbe meaning of blurani sec AubasSlinI III 32? ; '.Ahbi- 
dbarmakosa \’I 1 ; VII 27 ; q>. Abhidbarm^muccaya, p. 70. 
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been developed into a darsanamdrga “a path of sccinK’ 
and a bhdvandmdrga “ a path of attention’* in the Maha- 
yana schools of Buddhism. Since a path leads from 
one place to another and since it may do so by various 
halting places, such halting places corresponding to- 
certain individual types of man, to speak figuratively, 
the one path leading from Samsara to Nirvapa has 
been split up into four sections counted as four paths (1). 
It is only the Fii*5t Path leading to a stage termed ‘en¬ 
tering the stream’ {srota-apatti^ Pali sotdpatti)^ i.c., the 
stream which finally carries an individual along iw 
current to distant NirvSha, that is connected with 
“seeing”. The three other paths, leading to a stage 
of ‘oiice-rctuming’ (sah^digimirty Pali SQkaddgdmi)^ 
‘never returning’ {andgamir^ Pali anignmi) and ‘Arhant- 
ship* {arhanty Pali arahd) arc connected with “paying 
closest attention to that which has been observed on 
the first path”. It is obvious that because of the gra¬ 
dation of the Four Paths “seeing” on the First Path is 
more like catching a glimpse of reality and by attend¬ 
ing to its characteristics and by making them a vivid 
CKpcricncc must be developed into proper seeing and 
understanding. Thus the author of the Aithasalinl 
states :(2) “‘Seeing* issaid so with reference to the Path 
of Entering the Stream. It is called ‘seeing’^ {dax- 
sana) because it catches sight of NirvSna for the first 

1. Vrtudtlhima«lgaXXII 2 ; AuhasSHni III 466-539. 

2. AuIiJi'alinl II 24. 
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time- Although the cognitive moment [golrablm){\) 
gets a glimpse of Ninana for the firfit time, it may be 
Ukened to a person who has come to a king on a cer¬ 
tain errand and who has seen the king from afar 
riding on an elephant’s back by a certain road, and 
who on being asked whether he had seen the king, were 
to reply that he had not seen the king because the pur¬ 
pose of his errand had not been accomplished. So 
•also this cognitive moment, though its has seen Nir¬ 
vana, is not seeing in the proper sense of the word 
because the necessary work, the getting rid of emotional 
instability, has not been achieved. This cognition 
only performs the function of adverting in The Path*’. 
At another place the author says that this cognitive 
moment Ls like adverting though itself it is not advert- 
*^8(2)* This means that the realization of Nirvana, 
the .seeing of reality, is something like a perceptive 
proces.s, but since Nirvana is not a tiling in itself and 
therefore cannot be s])okcn of in terms of ordinan' sense- 
perception where a perceiving subject and a perceived 
object is postulated, ‘seeing’ and ‘adverting’ are but 
inadequate terms for that which may be called a 
Mepth-cxpcricncc*. 

As to the three remaining Paths the author of the 
thasSlinl states:(3) “‘Concentrated attention’ 

}. Seeabo.\lthaiSUmHI g'thabhSmintM HybbaJtomarmtmaitein 
hvtuniaiMt. See also VuuddhimaRRa IV 74; X\'II 81 ; XXII S-13; 
XXIII 7. 

2. Artha^aHmlllSJI. 

3. H 24. Cp. Abl'jidhaitnaktB’a VI 28 cd. 
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{bkivand) is spoken of with reference to the three 
remaining paths. The triad of these remaining paths 
arises by virtue of paying the closest attention to that 
which has been perceived on the Fir>)t Path. This 
triad docs not sec anything new that has not been 
seen previously, hence it is called ‘paying closest 
attention to that which has been perceived’”. 

. None of the paths can be followed without medi¬ 
tation or at least in connection with meditation 'I’hc 
Path is eiisy(l). Meditation, however, has a double 
aspect. It may help us in finding the wholeness- 
character of our experiences and thereby release us 
from our fragmentary dealing with the world in terms 
of mere utilitarian considerations. Or it may lead as 
to a realization of the meaning of our experiences. The 
former, born out of healthy attitudes, leads back to 
a still more healthy attitude in dealing with the parti¬ 
culars of this world, the latter leads over and beyond 
this world, though not in a spatial sense. Because of 
the direction the meditative processes may lake, a 
distinction is made between a ‘worldly* {lokiya) and a 
*supcrwordly* {lokuttara) meditation, the ‘superwordly’ 
meditation being different from the ‘worldly’ one only 
by its association with the PathH(2). 

The author of the Au.asalini begins his explanation 
of the First Path with an investigation of the meaning 

I. .^bhidharmako^'a VI 66. 

1. .Mthasilini III 466. 
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of the term ‘supcrwordly’ {lokutlara). He says that 
this type of meditation is termed ‘supcnvorldly’, 
because it crosses the world, crosses over the world, 
and stands overpowering the three worlds after having 
passed beyond them.(l) It ftirthermorc leads man 
out of the vicious circle of birth and death (niyydnika)^ 
because through this type of meditation man comes to 
understand misery, to stop the new origination of 
miser)', to realize the end of misery, and to practise the 
way guaranteeing the cessation of misery(2). It is 
the cognition and incorporation into our individual 
life of that which is termed the Four Truths that dis¬ 
tinguishes this meditation from all other meditational 
practices. “While healthy attitudes and meditative 
practices ranging over the three worlds (of sensuality, 
Gcstaltung, and non-configurativeness) build up and 
make grow birth and death in a never-ending circle 
and hence are called building-up practices, it Is not 
so with this meditation. Just as a man were, to erect 
a wall eighteen cubits high, while another man were to 
take a hammer and to break down and to demolish 
any place as it gets erected, so also this meditation sets 
about to break down and to demolish death and re¬ 
birth that have been built up by healthy attitudes and 
meditative practices ranging over the three worlds, by 
bringing about a deficiency in those conditions which 
tend to produce birth and death, and therefore this 


1. ibid. 

2. ibid. Cp. AbliitlbariDasatnuccaya, p. 65. 
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mcditatioa is also called ‘the tearing down one, 
apacayaghmi* {X ). 

That which is broken down is whatever views a per¬ 
son may hold about himself {sakkiyadiithi) j scepticism 
{pjViArirfAa), and the clinging to rites and rituals {sUab- 
halapardmdsa)f on the intellectual side, and the un¬ 
wholesome forces of cupidity (rij^a), antipathy (rfwaj, 
and bewilderment (moha) on the emotional sidc(2). 
The destruction of these forces enables man to set his 
foot on the first spiritual level (AAimi). In particular it 
enables him to gain the state of a person who has en¬ 
tered the stream. This state is one of the ‘results of 
^ramanya* {sdmannaphala){3). In realizing this state 
the same difficulties obtain as in the case of ordinary 
worldly meditations, which gives rise to various types 
of persons, such as those who proceed with difficulties 
or those who remove obstacles easily. 

1. ibid. 

2. Atthastlini III 467. According to Abhidhartnftkoia VI 53cd 
ihir belongs to the path of once-rciuming. 

3. AtthaMtlmi in 468. According to Abhidharmakota VI 51, 

irdmaMMis the‘immaculate way'and according to VI 54 il is tiifmMitt, 
the mhmaiakTii. This terminology is already found in the ancient 
Sutras, but here >t has special implications. The Buddha is Brabma- 
hood Digbauikaya III 84), so Brahmahood cannot be se¬ 

parated from Btahma expressiveness [brahiruiihva] which compiiscs ol 
benevolence {mailrt), compasiior (/ttfnnji', joy in the goof! and \%hole- 
somc performed byothen(niurf(ia), and equanimity {upthik). As will be 
seen later on. (he Theravadins exdud^ ibe positK-e oiiaJitics of com¬ 
passion and joy from iheinidea! ofBuddhaho^. In tnu respect they 
stand alone, none of the other seboob accepted such a negative victv. 
Tbe positive conception of Buddhahood n best expressed in I^m. zab. 
kyi. rnam. par. bsad. pa. zab. lam. gyi. sHc. ma. foK 29a: 

“The boundless forces {ishad. mtd-aprtinmM'maifn, karsna, mudifi, 
are the sole'cause of attaining the basic meditation stages ( t. e. 
Tour rSpiMrare and four aT^pacatara). Because due to this they extend 
to the worlds, they are termed &raAnidrjAJra {tihahs. p«t. pi), la 
the ultimate sense brahma (tr&aAy. pa) is unveiled Buddnabood'*. 
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The interest in how man appears to himself and 
which arc the functions that operate at various levels 
and in various attitudes, has always been paramount. 
So also the attainment of certain ‘superworldly’ stages 
docs not mean that ‘superworldly’ is some transcend¬ 
ental hocus-pocus breaking into our lives from some¬ 
where and in some manner which we can never un¬ 
derstand. The author of the Auhasalin] leaves no 
doubt that the ‘supcruorldly’ is an attitude, similar 
to a healthy attitude in ordinary life, but with this 
difFcrcncc, that it Lh controlled by ‘the conviction that 
I shall come to know that which hitherto has been 
unknown’ {andJiWamdjnd^m7ndrija, Pali ananiidlamas'- 
fanutitidriya){\). Again, the ‘unknown’ is not somc- 
thiiig unknowable, but as a result, that through a 
change of attitude from a mere worldly utilitarian 
attitude to a ‘superworldly’ understanding attitude, 
our eyes become opened to that which was always pre¬ 
sent but which we did not observe because we were 
<Kcupicd otherwise, and which we did not care to 
observe and to be aware of because of our preoccupa¬ 
tions. “As a man having come to a vihara where he 
luLs never been before, and being seated in the midst 
of it might say with reference to his not having gone 
there before, ‘I have come to a pluce where I have 

1. A{tha«£lim Eli 47]: '‘In tl'.e cycHc ofSatn^ra which known 
nobrginuingishsllcometoknowthe vinkiiown, the place ofioamorcat- 
itv of the nature ol' the Four Truihs". .According to Abhidharmakma 
I!9ihe«tageoroneu*bobaseotere(l theatteamalto contains iheri/n^w* 
rfrrtd ^kocnvledgc of aitaintneni’, while according to .A«ha:*Hni III G57 
tha belongr to t)ie three higher levebi. 
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never been before*, and being decorated with g-arlanor^ 
he has never been decorated with before, beingdr^s- 
sed in a garment he has never worn before, and having 
eaten a meal he has never tasted before, might say with 
reference to these experiences, ‘I have eaten a meal 
never tasted before*, so also it is with reference to the 
terms of the description: ‘unseen* {adittha)^ because 
not seen before by the eye of discrimination {f>aiind~ 
cakkhu)\ ‘unattained’ {appatUi)^ because not reached 
before; ‘unknown* (avidita), because not made clear 
by knowledge of experience («a«a); and ‘unrealized' 
(asacchikala), because not seen directly {apaccakk/iny*{]). 

An attitude always expresses itself in man’s behav¬ 
ior. So also a ‘supciworldly* attitude will find its 
expression in the behavior of him who has grown up 
to it. As very characteristic for such an attitude is the 
fact that in distinction from a worldly healthy attitude, 
here kind words {sammdvicd)^ action beyond reproach 
{samtndkammanla), and proper living {sammdjiva) are 
present. While a healthy attitude had five *path- 
functions*(2), the incorporation of these three fonns of 
expressiveness emphasizes the importance of the Path 
in ‘superworldly* attitudes. The main distinction be¬ 
tween a worldly and a supcnvorldly attitude lies in 
the fart that these three forms of expressiveness belong 

t. Al^hosflirl III 475. The last trnn, passaik/ia, Ski. 

» important in Buddhist theur>’ nt cngtiiliun. It is pure perreiMiiiit 
devoid of any judj^mcno. 

2. See above pp. 111 sq. 
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AS an integral part to a superworldly attitude, while 
the same three forms may be occasionally present in 
healthy attitudes,(1) but never at the same timc(2). 

It is here again that the artificiality of a numerical 
system becomes patent. The ancient texts had spoken 
of an Eightfold Path. As long as it was meant as a 
suggestion, no objections could be raised against such 
a numerical presentation, but when the import of the 
various ‘members of the path’ {anga) were analyzed 
it became apparent that the number eight could not 
be kept up, although this number had been hallowed 
by its association with The Buddha’s words. The 
author of the AuhasalinI—and he does not stand alone— 
points out that livelihood (ajtva) is never an entity per 
se, but only a generic term for our expressions in words 
and deeds. Livelihood as such only owes its existence 
to the fact that we depend in our lives on so many 
things which we procure by words and deeds. Thus 
livelihood has no function of its own and naturally 
fails to establish the validity of the eightfoldncss of the 
Eightfold Path. But since The Path demands the 
number eight, some meaning must be found for ‘liveli¬ 
hood’ so that it may be included in The Path as ‘proper 
livelihood’ 

The author of the Atthas '.lini begins his attempt of 
solving this difficult problem by pointing out the 

Attha^Uni III 472 ; 252. 

2. ibid. Ill 461. 

3. ibid. Ill 479. For the VaibhSsbikas *ivroEtg li\‘dibood* u a 
category of tU own. Abhidharoiakosa IV 66. 
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muddieheaded conceptions about ethical behavior 
which we have in ordinary life where we condone a cer¬ 
tain action in one case, and frankly disapprove of it in 
another case, although the action is one and the same. 
Hesays: “Transgression at the level of overt behavior 
is done for reasons of one’s livelihood and also with¬ 
out these reasons. The same holds good for transgress¬ 
ions at the communicative level. In this latter case, 
when kings and government officials who arc addicted 
to sports set out for hunting, for highway robbery, 
andforadulteryjustin order to show off, their behavior 
receives the name of unwholesome action at the level of 
overt behavior. Refraining therefrom is called pro¬ 
per overt behavior. Whatever misdemeanor people 
show in the fourfold ways of speech, if it is done for 
no reasons of gaining one’s livelihood, is termed un¬ 
wholesome action at the level of communication. To 
refrain from it is termed proper speech. When hunt¬ 
ers, fishermen, and other professionals kill, steal, and 
misbehave themselves in sexual matters, this is known 
as wrong livelihood. Abstaining therefrom is termed 
proper livelihood. When people, after having taken 
a bribe, tell lies, utter calumnies, harsh words, engage 
in fruitless talk, this is known as wrong livelihood. 
.\bstaining from this is proper Uvclihood”(l). 

The very fact that in a supcnvorldly attitude there 
is nothing of that which we disapprove of as an evil 

1. Anbat&lmMll 480. In 481 ibc auUior cites a view wbicb b 
alw found in Abhic!barm.ikoJa IV 86 ; 77. 
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action, be it by body or by speech, and also nothing 
of that which wc condone as a bad way of living, shows 
the depth of understanding of ethical problems and 
the height of Buddhist ethics. To put it into modern 
terms: an act in itsclfls absolutely neutral and it receives 
its evaluation as cither good or evil according to the 
particular discipline that is taken up. Within the 
frame-work of a discipline, an act is then cither good 
or bad and in this relatively isolated s^'stem it is abso¬ 
lutely good or bad. Thus, in taking upon ourselves 
a discipline that is necessary for attaining a so-called 
supcrworldly attitude, killing is evil and it remains 
evil whether it is a wanton act of killing as in hunting 
for sport or a professional act as in slaughter houses. 
But this evaluation is valid only for the discipline of 
The Path and does not extend to other disciplines. 
There arc other disciplines in which killing and the 
training for indUcrlminate Villing is a virtue, as is 
exemplified by military service, where disobeyance of 

the articles of war at once entails a court-martial(l). 

While in this way The Path is related to our out¬ 
ward behavior it also has a psychological counterpart 
in the so-called ‘members of enlightenment’ (bodhyatigdy 
Pali bojjhaiiga) of which there are seven: inspection 
{smtiy Pali ja/t), discrimination of entities as to their 
intrinsic value in pursuing the path to enlightenment 
{dharmapravicayay Pali dhammavicaya), assiduous striving 

1. \Vor*c than this, modern states tend to adopt an aljsolutwtic 
ethics of killing hy making miliiai 7 strmcc compulsory for everybody. 
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P§U viriya)i tension release {prahakdhi, P5li 
passaddh\)f concentrated absorption (samadhi) and 
equanimity (upek^a^ Pali upekkha){\]. These act as 
antidotes against mental inertia, frivolity, fixation, 
struggle, indulgence in sensual pleasures and self- 
mortification, and addiction to wild speculations, such 
as etcrnallsni and nihilism. Foi enlightenment means 
to awaken from the sleep of emotional instability, to 
penetrate to the meaning of the Four Truths, and to 
realize Nir\'ai3a(2). 

Although the attainment of enlightenment, the 
progress toward supcrsvorldly attitudes, is stated to 
be a positive ideal, the statement by the author of the 
Atihasalini and by Anuruddha that in a supcnvorldly 
attitude there is no compassion and no joy at the good 
and wholesome performed by others(3), is all the 
more surprising. The argument that compassion cx- 
tend.s to sentient beings, while the functions in a 
supcrworldly attitude are directed toward Nirv’ii>a(4), 
is a hopeless argument and only falls in with the nega¬ 
tive character of Nirvana as mere ‘non-cxistence* 
e\'cn if the non-existence of emotions is some kind of 
existence. To exclude compassion from the ideal of 
enlightenment laid the Theravadins open to the charge 

]. Atthasglinl III 475. Abhtdharmakusa V’l 66-71 mid ilhtsliya 

2. AtthasSlinl III 473-474. 

3. Atthasilim HI 472. Abhidhammatthaxangaha II 21. 

4. Attbasalini III 472: ka7mamutiita pono MUtarammoMZ, into 
JkammS mbbattirtotnnatfS ti t2 p'*llha na iahitJl. 
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of a complete lack of altruistic feeling. Actually, in 
this respect they stand alone. No other school of 
Buddhism accepted this conception. The Vaibhasikas 
introduced a distinction, between compassion plain 
and simple and Great Compassion (m^hikanin'i). It 
is true, compassion extends to sentient beings, it may 
be a sentimentality, some kind of philantropism which 
because of its lack of discrimination, often does more 
harm than good, but Great Compassion does not know 
of any distinction between sentient beings, it is the 
expression of the highest meditative concentration, it 
is realized when one actually .succeeds in rising above 
the world(l). Moreover, considering the habitual 
indolence of mankind and the ingrained aversion to 
attend to anything that does not follow an accustomed 
pattern—to teach such people and to mike teaching 
a life—time job as was done by the The Buddha, 
needs Great Compassion (capital letters!) (2). 

The early texts of Buddhism had spoken of three 
‘deliverances’ (rimsA/a, P^i vimokkha(y} which, on 
the one hand, represented certain types of concentrat¬ 
ed absorption [samldhi] (4) and according to the divis- 

1. Sso the Ion; discuuion about th£ diBr^rence between ordinary 
compassion and Great Compassion in BhSihyaad Abhidharmakosa Vll 33 

2. When in Abhidhammatibasangaha II IS it is stated that cer¬ 
tain people believe that in (hose attitudes in which equanimity {u^kkhi) 
prevails, there is neither compassion nor joy. it seems that they rnistook 
mdilference (I couldn’t care less) for equanimity, vdsich certainly does 
not exclude compassion. 

3. Patisambhidam agga II 33. 

4. Al>huiharmak 08 a VII 23cd (Bbashya) ; 24. 
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ion into a ‘worldly* and a ‘supcrworldly’ aspect were 
termed ‘pure* or ‘immaculate* {anasrava)» 

In their latter aspect as ‘immaculate* the deliverances 
were termed ‘gateways to liberation* {vimoksamukha) (2) 
and represented the supcrworldly Path proper. 

Essentially these three types of concentration are 
related to certain aspects of the contemplated object. 
To understand these aspects leads to enlightenment. 
The names of the three deliverances are sunyatd (Pali 
sunnati)t apranihita (PSli appanihiUi)^ and ammilta (Pali 
animiUa). By sunya the fact is realized that every¬ 
thing conditioned, be it natural objects or postulated 
selves, have no individuality of their own persisting 
over and beyond the conditions that brought those en¬ 
tities about. By apranihita the fact is realized that 
everything conditioned is unable to yield lasting happi¬ 
ness and hence is misery, and by inimitta is understood 
that cverytliing is transitory. The relation between 
the deliverances and the aspects of the whole of reality 
is as follows: 

iunyatavimoksa andUnan 

apranihitavimoksa duhkha 

dnimittavimoksa anitya 

However, as far as The Path is concerned only 
two of the three deliverances are able to give their 

1, iWd. Vtt 23. 

2 . iltid. 
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name to The Path. This is because of the different 
approach in the Abhidfaarma. In the Sutras the deliv¬ 
erances had been termed so by virtue of the quality 
(sagunato), of the objective reference (Srammanalo), 
and of the approach (igamanato) to reality and it was 
the nature of reality which reflected on The Path, 
Thus by virtue of the goal to be approached which 
is sunjata The Path itself is termed sunyatd{\). How¬ 
ever, this term has for the TheravSdins no philosop hical 
implications. It is a mere attribute describing the 
absence of something, viz. the absence of the emotions 
of cupidity, aversion, and bewilderment, which is 
Nirvana. Similarly taking this absence and non¬ 
existence of emotions as the objective reference, The 
Path ma\' be design«'ited by it. The Abhidharma con¬ 
ception is concerned only with the ‘approach to Nir¬ 
vana’ which may be viewed from two angles: insight 
(rnpassanagamana) and path (maggdganiana) so that 
with respect to the path insight is of primary import¬ 
ance, while with respect to the goal to be achieved 
the path as being walked is of primary importance(2). 

The same explanation is given with reference to 
the ‘unbiased*, apranUnia, which as a term for the goal 
extends its name to The Path. It also is related to 
insight. By virtue of its quality The Path is termed 
80 , because there do not exist any leanings toward 

1. Atthas&IinI ITT 484. 

2 . ibid. 
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cupidity, aversion, and bewilderment, hence ‘being 
without any leaning* ‘unbiased’, (appanihila). Because 
of the absence of such leanings Nirvina is also called 
‘without any leanings’ and The Path having Nirvaiia 
as its objective reference is then termed in the same 
way (I). 

The reason that the ‘imagclcss’, dnimiUa^ docs not 
give its name to The Path is that though the insight 
into it stands where the goal is to be found, in its 
application it deals with the destruction of such ideo¬ 
logies as eternalLsm {niccdniviitta)^ theory of persistence 
{dhuvanimitta)y hedonism \5iikhmimitta)y and Pure Ego 
theories {aUanimitta)^ so that it Ls without ideological 
images {animitta) only where the goal is found, other¬ 
wise busy with ideological images {sanimiUa){2). 

Another reason for the fact that there is no animit- 
tamagga (imageless path) Is the nature of the path as 
accepted of having eight definite members or definite 
functions. The imagclcss deliverance is seeing the 
whole of reality as impermanent (anicednupassamya hi 
vasena animittavimokkho kathito). Through this deliv¬ 
erance confidence gains a controlling position within 
our mental life. Confidence (saddhSy daddkindrifa)^ 
as has been explained abovc(3), is that clement in 
our attitudes which gives us assurance and certitude 

”T" ibitt. in 486. 

2. ibid. 111 487. 

3. See above, p. 95. 
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about further progress, because it purifies and brings 
lucidity into our conceptions about that with which 
we arc dealing, unlike mere belief which obfuscates 
our minds. Such confidence effectively destroys the 
unwarranted assumption, so often met within our 
ordinary dealings with the world, that whatever we 
cherish for tiic moment will persist unchanged, whe¬ 
ther this be the objects of our perception or of our 
own individualities. But confidence is not a member 
of The Path in its eightfold aspect, nor is it a member 
of those elements which lead to enlightenment. Hence 
that which is not a mcmljcr of The Path cannot give 
its name to The Path itself. On the other hand, the 
iiinyatavimoksa which realizes that there docs not exist 
any individuality apart from the conditions which 
for a certain time produce it or, to put it in a more 
philosophical language, that there is no Pure Ego 
{anUman) either a.s a substratum of our mental life 
or as a transcendental entity, is equal to a highly 
developed sense of discrimination, of analytical appre¬ 
ciative understanding [pahnindriya). Similarly the 
apranihitavimoksay through which w^e can pursue our 
way toward Nirvana without ever side-tracking into 
the manifold forms of emotional instability and which 
is the realization of the misery of all conditioned 
existence and through this realization liberates us 
from addictedness to conditioned existence, is a highly 
developed state of coiiccntrativc absorption {samddhin- 
drlya). Both anal>’tical appreciative understanding 
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and conccntrativc absoi-ption are ‘members* of The 
Path and can extend their names to The Path it5elf(l ). 

There is one other reason given for the fact that 
in the Abhidharma we do not speak of an animitta^ 
magga. The Path, so we are told, receives its name- 
by essence and opposition (sarasato ca paccanlkato) ^ 
that is to say, by its intrinsic nature {sabhavato) and. 
by its function of opposing and abolishing certain ob- 
Stacies {patipakkhalo){2). Since The Path as sunyata 
and as apianUiita refers to the fact that like Nirvana 
it is the absence of emotional instability {ragidVii 
suuna) and the non-leaning toward any form of emo¬ 
tional instability {r&gappanidhi-adlhi) and thus reveals 
its essence (raraj-ato), the one reason for receiving this 
name has been fulfilled. The other reason is that 
sunyala opposes and destroys the addictedness to any 
form of Self {attdbhinivesassa padpakkko)^ just as apra^ 
nihita opposes and destroys any leaning {panidkissa). 
Thus its function as opposition is pointed out as the 
second reason for naming The Path. But although 
by essence The Path is ‘imagelcss* {animitta)^ since 
there is absence and non-existence of such concept.^ 
as emotional instability or such ideological concepts 
as cternalism, and thus might receive its name from 
this essence of The Path, yet the animitta does not 
oppose anything. It docs not oppose the view of 

1. Auha<llini III 488. 

2. ibVrl. Ill 489. 
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transitoriness which has as its objective constituent 
the elements of our existence [samkhdranimittaram^ 
nianlya aniccampassaniya) and secs them as transitory. 
Because of it being in harmony with {aruilomab^tdvi) 
the real nature o f things, and therefore not sen'ing 
as an opposition, the animitta cannot extend its name 
to The Path{l). 

The author of the A|{hasalini, representing the 
Thcravada view, unwittingly raises a problem, which 
if it had been pursued to its logical consequences, 
would have led to the acceptance of the MSdhyamika 
view that The Path and the goal can by rights not 
be separated. For when Nirvana is iunyati and 
■apranihita as is The Path, no logical reason exists to 
make a distinction between path and goal. And also 
the fact that sunyatd serves to destroy the idea of a 
persisting individual nature {andtman) is the Mldhya- 
mika view which states that iCinyatd is no end in itself, 
but is only meant to crush the belief in concrete cxist- 
•ence. Indeed, those who hold the view of Sunyata 
AS a goal are incurably stupid. As has been expres¬ 
sed by Nagaijuna: 

“Those who hold a view of ^unyatS 
Arc said to be incurable“(2). 

The three properties of being impermanent {anitya), 
being not worth-while to cling to {AihHa), and being 

1. ~ .Atthaalim 111 489. 

2. MularaadhyamalcirikS XXrV II. 
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not such that the assumption of a Self or Pure Ego 
would be justified {anattnan)^ arc so intimately relatf 
ed that any one of the three entails the other two, 
so that it seems as if all three are presented to the 
perceiving and observing individual in one and the 
same moment of advertence, though actually the 
three arc not together at the same time as far as The 
Path is concerncd(l).' Thus to sec things as imper¬ 
manent enables us also to see them as not worth-while 
to cling to and as not representing some individual 
nature above and beyond their conditioned existence. 
In this way, the penetrating insight into the nature 
of things and selves, which as a perceptual act per¬ 
ceives certain properties, leads to knowledge by 
experience (flan/i) of the futility of‘things’. For him 
who perceives the three properties of impermanence, 
noii-worth-while-ness, and no-Self-or-Purc-Ego-ncss, 
the five psycho-physical constituents of his existence 
arc like a corpse tied to a person’s neck. Knowledge 
by experience which has as its objective constituent 
the elements of existence, rises with reference to these 
elements. Just as a Bhik^u who wanted to buy a 
bowl, were to see one brought by a bowl-vendor and, 
thinking highly pleased, ‘I will take this one’, were 
to find three holes in the bowl on examination. He 
would not become disinterested in the holes, but in 
the bowl. So also perceiving the above mentioned 


I. .^tthaaiini III 490. 
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three properties, one becomes disinterested and unat¬ 
tached to the elements of cxistencc*’(l). 

While the essential feature of the First Path is the 
seeing of reality [dassana^ vipassand], in particular of 
the First Truth which states the fact that in the whole 
of reality there is nothing to which it is worth-while 
to become addicted to, because everything is imper¬ 
manent, unable to yi eld lasting happiness, and not 
having an individua 1 character of its own, thereby 
enables us also to sec the other Truths, the Second,. 
Third, and Fourth Path arc the embodiment of truths 
perceived in our lives by continuous and the closest 
attention to that which has been perceived (bhdvand). 
The deeper the realization grows that everything is. 
impermanent and that the desire for its immortality 
is a source of suficring, becau.se by virtue of its trans- 
itoriness it breaks in our hands as soon as wc attempt 
to lay hands on it, the feebler becomes our addicted- 
ncss to the sensuously and sensually stimulating 
objects that surround us and of which we partake a.s 
determinate personalities. But not only does this 
addictedness grow less, also ill-will decreases, because 
addictedness and ill-will are related to each other in 
such a way that the one enhances the other. If I am 
addicted to a particular thing I want to possess it 
alone and I shall try to hinder anybody else to share 
that which I covet and I shall not refrain from schem- 


1. .Atthasilmi III 491. 
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iiig even against his life. The aggrandisement of the 
sense of self which has its root in possessiveness, is 
coupled with ill-will towards others. It is an insepar¬ 
able union. Therefore the growing feebler of posscs- 
siveness and ill-will is mentioned together in the 
Second Path(l). 

It cannot be expected that we will get rid of these 
enemies to a humane way of life without constantvigil- 
ance and a continual awareness of the impermanence 
of our cherished selves. But the effectiveness of paying 
the closest attention to the Truths perceived, is evi¬ 
dent from the fact that covetousness and ill-will make 
themselves felt only occasionally [ad/iiccuppaltiyd) and 
that they rise ^lowiy {pariyutlkinamandaUiya). *‘Ina 
Sakfdagimin (Oncc-rcturner) emotional instability 
does not come about as often as in the ease in the 
majority of people who follow the cycle of births; it 
comes about only occasionally, and if it comes about 
it does so, sporadically like shoots in a sparsely sown 
field. Moreover, if it arises, it does not do so as is the 
ease with the majority of people following the cycle 
of births, in a crushing, spreading, covering manner 
and producing darkness. It arises very feebly because 
its power has been exhausted by the Two Paths. It 
arises in a thin form, like a film of cloud or like a fly’s 
wing” (2). 

1. ibid. Ill 525, 

2. Anhasilini HI 525. 
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The weakening of emotional outbursts and the 
rarer occasions of such manifestations is by no means 
incompatible with our everyday life where we work, 
eat and drink, and have children. However, there 
have been people who claimed to have advanced to 
this stage or second level of spiritual development and 
who asserted that the emotions in them arc just as 
violent as with ordinary people who do not attempt 
to grow spiritually. The only diftcrcncc being that 
such emotional outbursts occurred with greater inter¬ 
vals. Such a view has not much in it. Certainly, 
it cannot be expected that from the very beginning of 
our striving our emotional nature becomes automati¬ 
cally gentle, for emotions are very deep-rooted and 
it is no easy task even to weaken them. But this docs 
not mean that they remain as they werr before. 
Every attempt at discipline has its effects, however 
slight they may be. The argument for the violent 
nature of emotions on this level, namely, that such 
people have sons and daughters, is a hopelessly bad 
argument and it only reflects the attitude of a 
nroralist who docs not sec and Is unable to understand 
that emotionality is not merely sex and that sex is not 
only violence. Spirituality is assuredly not sterility, 
mentally or physically. The author of the Atthasalim,. 
rejecting this view of violent emotions because of the 
fact that there are sons and daughters, simply states: 
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“Sons and daughters also come by the rubbing together 
of Umbs“(l). 

There is one other feature characteristic of the 
Second Path and also of the remaining paths. This 
is tlic fact that there is nothing more to be learned. 

A person who has advanced to this stage and is walking 
The Path is a knower {djna). But in order to succeed 
in weakening and in finally getting rid of all possibi¬ 
lities of ever falling agair l nto emotional unbal¬ 
ance, he over and again rc-cognizes the Trutlis per¬ 
ceived on the First Path. The continuous re-cognition- 
which is a dominating feature in his outlook and mental 
make-up is technically known as ajnendrija (Pali 
anniiulnya){2). 

The Third Path which leads to a stage of Anagamin 
(Never-returner) is practised in order to get com¬ 
pletely rid of those fetters which on the Second Path 
have already becomes weak and loose.(3) There are 
five fetters known as Tetters which tic man down*" 
{avarablia^yajVSMoramb/tdgiya). Of these‘.sensuality 
and the desire for sensuous and sensual relation* 
{kamacchanda) as well a-S *iU-wilP {vy'ipdda) are .such 
that they stop man from getting out of the clutches 

1. ibid. 111526. 

2. ibid. Ill 526. fihiJhra ad .\bhidh.-'kcwa II 9ab. Itcom* 
pviaosorninefunction'e^Tnist manaXySuki>a,taumane»ya, uft«ksi,sToddiia, 
M/a, tmrti, iamadhi, prajna, 

A.. 3. Althatiliat III 527: xAkada^Satimagi*aa lantAhSlinam tamyajanS'- 
nem insuutpajehanaUhija 
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of this ordinary world of sensuality (Kamadhatu), 
■while the ‘view that our physical existence is the whole 
truth’ {satka^adrsti), ‘scepticism’ {vieikits'd)^ and the 
‘observance of rites and rituals’ {h/avrataparimarla) 
make man return to this world of sensuality.(l) Act¬ 
ually, the three latter fetters are shaken off on the 
Tirst Path, the path of seeing the Truths. It is the 
fetters of sensuality and ill-will, those which enhance 
the sense of ego and posscssiveness together with grudg¬ 
ing others what they have, that are shaken off on the 
Second and Third Path, which are paths of practising 
the Truths. This distinction is of utmost importance. 
It shows that it Is a fairly simple task to get rid of in¬ 
tellectual fetters. It is easy to accept the findings 
of science, to use modern examples, to discard the 
*‘ghost-in-a-machinc’ theory of the relation between 
body and soul, to attend to a problem seriously instead 
of talking hazily about it and in order to conceal 
one’s ignorance about it, resorting to sophistry and 
misapplied scepticism, to discard mere ritualism be¬ 
cause in all honesty in most cases it has turned into 
a meaningless formalism(2); but it is a gigantic task 
to tame or to sublimate our deep-rooted emotions. 

I may believe anything about myself, whether it 

}. Dighanikiya 111 24t>; VisuddhimaxitA tV 155 ; .Atthas&liol 
III 349 ; Abhidharmakosa V 43bc, and Bhasbya. 

2. A distinction must be made betweer ‘ritual' as a symbolic 
transformationol experiences and^formalistn’. The former is somethin!; 
very much alive, the latter is dead stufT. If it ts kept up, fcrmalism 
becomes an euphemism for hypocris)*. 
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makes sense or not, but anything that attempts to 
encroach upon my precious ego will be met with in 
undisguised hostility. Emotions are not sublimated 
by recognizing the validity of a proposition or by 
seeing things by ourselves, but only by paying the 
closest attention to that which is . the nature of any 
living process, by working hard on ourselves. 
Hence the emotions are refined by a path of practice 
{bhavanamirga). When, therefore, the texts speak of 
three paths that have to be walked to the end, viz., 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Path, they imply the 
difficult of refining our emotional nature. 

The Fourth Path leading to the state of Arhant- 
ship is practised in order to shake off the remaining 
fetters, ‘the fetters belonging to the higher levels of 
human life’ {urdhvabkd^ya^ Pili uddhambhagiya), since 
without having got rid of them completely man cannot 
achieve his goal and find his own dignity(l). There 
are also five such fetters: attachment to the world of 
Gestalten {rupaTdga)^ attachment to non-Gcstaltung 
{arupaTdgd)^ conceit frivolity (auddhatyay Pali 

Hidhacca)y and ignorance {avidydy Pili avijji) not in 
the sense of not knowing something but in the sense 
of not having a clear understanding of reality (2). 

Since the division of the paths is such that on The 
Path of Seeing {darianamSrga) the various views we 

K Atthasllini III 528 ; AbhidhaimakGsa V 45 and Bhlshya. 

2. Atthasllint III 528. 
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hold about ourselves arc shown to have no foundation 
whatsoever and consequently are expelled, while on 
the paths of attentive practice {b/idvandm'arga) the 
deep-rooted emotions of our nature are sublimated, 
the question has been raised whether to include the 
first topic of the Eightfold Path, viz., correct view 
(samjagdrsfiy Pali sammadit^i) is not contrary to the 
nature of the paths of attentive practice. One argu¬ 
ment offered was that we speak of an anti-poisonous 
drug regardless of the fact whether there is poison 
present or not, and so also we might speak about 
correct view whether there is still wrong view or not. 
This would made correct view a mere name and depriv¬ 
ing it of any function(l). At the bottom of this view 
lies the conception of the intciplay between thesis 
ipak^a) and antithesis {praUpaksa)^ which docs not lead 
to a synthesis as is assumed and postulated in the 
Absolutism of Fichte and Hegel, but to a mutual can- 
cclling(2). For when wrong view (mithjfidrsli) has 
been expelled by its antithesis right view {samjiagdrsti), 
right view itself becomes meaningless because it has 
meaning only so long as it can bear on wrong view. 
However, even if one allows a nominal existence 

1. Atthasilini III 529. 

2. T. R. V. Mutti, Tlie Central Philosophy of Bucidhtsm, makes 
the Unhappy attempt to interpreie the Madhyamaka and Viji^iiavBda 
philosophic as absoluttstic systems and to compare them with Kantian 
and Hegelian systems. Unfortunately the author is unaware of the 
fact that subjccis standing on a same level can be compared not 
thocewhicK haveadiflerentview'poini. 'Phe result »that he does not 
do justice to any topic. 
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of right view in order to keep up the validity of the 
aumerical character of the Path, the argument for 
its existence in this form fails to take into account 
the-factual, as the author of the Atthasalini points 
out. Whenever man attempts to grow beyond the 
standard of the mass-man value, whenever he begins 
to question instead of blindly accepting, he becomes 
automatically separated from die mass. At this 
moment there is the grave danger that just because 
of his becoming separate and different from the amor¬ 
phous mass, he develops a feeling of superiority, puffs 
himself up by an ovcrwccningly favorable opinion of 
his powers and accomplisliments; in short, he becomes 
conceited. Conceit {mdna) is the worst and deadliest 
enemy to true spirituality. Itisavic\v, though hollow 
and stupid, which we hold about ourselves, the view 
{drsti) that we belong to an ‘inner circle’ or to the ‘elect’ 
whatever they may be. It is only ‘right view’, viz, 
the view that an Ego, pure, injure, transcendental 
or what not, is a myth, that can cope effectively with 
conceit. “It is right view that expels this conceit’’(l). 
Conceit which is at the basis of all unhealthy attitudes 
lingers on until the goal has been attained and it has to 
be‘killed*ever and again on each path we travel. 
He who is ‘in the stream* {srotu-apama) still harbors a 
kind of conceit which can only be killed by the path of 
Once-retuming, and he who has attained the stage of 


1. Anhastlinl III 530: si tom mirnim paJaAeli /i 
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a Oncc-rcturner harbors a type of conceit which only 
the path of non-returning can kill, and he who has 
attained the stage of a Nevcr-rctumer still harbors 
a type of conceit which only the path of Arhantship 
can effectively destroy. In this way each ‘member* 
of the Eightfold Path serves a definite purpose and 
has not a merely nominal existence(I). 

The Path in its four stages is essentially meant to 
overcome unhealthy attitudes and to produce a cer¬ 
tain type of man in whom unhealthy attitudes can no 
longer operate. Twelve unhealthy attitudes had been 
enumerated, of which eight had their basis in cupidity 
(lobhd) and cither represented a joyful or indifierent 
mood together with certain views or without them and 
had come about either by a natural disposition of the 
individual or by following the example of those who 
suffered from unhealthy attitudes. Two further un¬ 
healthy attitudes were rooted in antipathy (dosa) 
and of a sullen mood, also brought about by the natural 
disposition of the individual or by following bad exam¬ 
ples. The last two unhealthy attitudes had their roots 
in delusion-bewilderment (moha) and since delusion- 
bewilderment need not necessarily be in the wake 
of either cupidity or antipathy but can operate of 
its own, these unhealthy attitudes were marked by an 
emotionally indifferent mood and distinguished only 
by scepticism, the inability to grasp the real nature 


1. AuhuSlioT in 530. 
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of things, and by frivolity, attending to all and every¬ 
thing without ever attempting to understand what is 
being attended to. Since the Path of Seeing or the 
path of entering the stream toward Nirvana destroys 
wrong views, because the Truths have been caught 
sight of, the result is that a person who has attained 
the state of being in the stream {srota-apanna)t though 
still possessing unhealthy attitudes, has got rid of at 
least those 6vc unhealthy attitudes which comprise of 
wrong views, i.e,, of those attitudes rooted in cupidity 
which cither have a happy or indifferent mood, and 
which arc due to the natural disposition of the indivi¬ 
dual or to his following a certain example, and one 
unhealthy attitude rooted in delusion-bewilderment, 
of an indifferent mood and comprising of scepticism. 
While it is comparatively easy to shun the more intel¬ 
lectual unhealthy attitudes, to sublimate or to make 
ineffective the deeper-lying emotions, the path of 
oncc-rcturning which is a path of practice, serves to 
weaken the two remaining unhealthy attitudes rooted 
in cupidity and of a joyous mood. It is the path of 
non-returning which alone is able to make these 
two unhealthy attitudes ineffective. The path of 
Arhantship, the last stage of the path of pract¬ 
ice, makes the remaining five t>*pcs of unhealthy atti¬ 
tudes incffcctivc(l). This gradation shows the diffi¬ 
culty in overcoming our deep-rooted emotions: it is 

J. ibid. Ill 537 J cp. Ill 530. 
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easier to overcome cupidity than to conquer aversion 
and all that it entails. And aversion can be overcome 
only when no longer the slightest trace of cupidity 
obtains, because only then aversion and antipathy 
have become meaningless. Therefore, its conquest 
comes last after cupidity has been overpowered by 
two paths, the one being able only to weaken cupidity 
and the other to do away with a weakened enemy. 

The various types that result from traversing the 
paths are by no means uniform but vary according to 
the degree of attainment in overcoming emotional 
instability as to its deeper layers. With only minor 
divergences the description of tliem tallies with the 
one given by the Sarvastivadins-Vaibhisikas. It 
will suffice to refer to these types in the discussion of 
the conception of the Path with the Vaibhasika5(l). 

The Vaibhafika Conception of the Path 

The Vaibhasikas recognize a variety of aspects of 
The Path, whether it is a worldly dr a supcrworldly 
path {laukikamaigai lakoltaramarga)^ whether it is seeing 
the truths [darianamdrga) or practising in one’s life 
that which has been perceived {hhamnamargd) which 
is also a pathofgcttingridofthe impediments to the 
attainment of Nirvana {prakdinamaTga)^ or whether it 
is a path on which nothing more is to be learned, 

]. The Thcrav^da descripiion of those types of individuals is 
^iven by Buddhaghoia in bit Vifuddbimagga XXIII 55 sqq. 


everything having been accomplished before {asaik- 
^amdrga). All these aspects, which may be spoken 
of as distinct paths, arc subsumed under four headings, 
each referring to the salient features of the paths: 
path of preparation {prayogamdrga), the successful 
traversing of which gives rise to the path without- 
obstacles {dnanlaryamdrga)^ after which comes the path 
of deliverance {vimuktimsirga)^ and the special path 
(vi^esamirga) different from all preceding paths(l). 

In order to be able to set out on the path to win 
the goal, it is necessary to prepare ourselves for this 
gigantic task. Preparation is of two types, a remote 
preparation and a proximate one. The proximate 
preparation forms part of the path of preparation 
itself. The remote preparation, which certainly can¬ 
not be dispensed with, implies that above all, for that 
w hich Is necessary for the task ahead of us, more than 
one existence is needed. Indeed, the shortest period 
in which wc may hope to succeed in winning the 
goal, comprises of three existences as human bcing$(2). 
The first existence will be needed just to lay the foun¬ 
dation of all that is good and wholesome (kusalatmla) 

t. Ahhidharmnkoia VI 6a and BhSsIiya. 

2. Thi« dom not mean tliat there is transmigration of a perraa* 
nentsoul. Asa matter offact, Buddhism dors not recotinir^ trans* 
miration, but only incarnation. The stream of existence flows on like 
a river which may appear to preserve its course, though this olten chang* 
rt, and in which the watei rushes on never remaining the same.. In 
other words, die elements and events in a structure rltange craseleasly, 
and though the structure seems to persist even this is gradually changed 
by (he changing strucluralir-ing events. 
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out of which, as a ripe fruit, spiritual maturity may 
come about in the course of our subsequent existences. 
This foundation of the good and wholesome is quali¬ 
fied as ‘conducive to and forming part of the process 
of liberation’ {moksabhigiya) and comprises of listening 
. to {iruta) and pondering over {cintd) the message of 
The Buddha and of making the resolution {prcmWiT} 
to follow the Buddhist doctrine and discipline, this 
resolution overshadowing all our behavior in word’? 
and deeds(l). 

After the foundation has been laid, vrhich is no 
simple task because of it demanding the most diffi¬ 
cult from us, viz., to be aware of all our activities and 
of their results on our environment whether animate 
or inanimate, and actually can be said to be a life-time 
striving, we have a guarantee that not only the stream 
of our existence will continue in a human form, as 
for us human beings this being the best possible state 
and means of exerting ourselves. But we also shall 
have acquired the power to produce those qualities 
which form part of and lead to an understanding of 
reality as never understood before (nirvedkabhdglya)(2)* 

\. Abliidharmakota VI 2^25. This step form; part oi the 
eiltotltada in Malilyina works. See lor instance Bodhicaryavatara 115: 

“Thb attitude directed toward enlightenment is, in brief, of two 

»yp«*- • 

An attitude of icaolution to uin enlightenment and an aninide* 
engaged in winning enlightenment”. 

2. Abhidbarmakosa VI 20. nin'edha is interpreted as nitriia 
tedha 'decklediy true penetration of (he aim’. T( is the Path which 
inerces and destroys doubt. Sec Bbi*>hya ad VI 20. 
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Together with producing the qualities conducive 
to an understanding of reality the desire to see the 
Truths with our own eyes and to experience them in 
our lives grows and we begin to study, to ponder over 
that which we have studied, and to meditate on that 
which wc have pondered over for a long timc(l). 
As a matter of fact, the qualities which lead to an 
understanding of reality result from meditation, and 
not from a mere hearing of certain topics and the 
pondering over them and in particular they arc con¬ 
nected with the meditative stages {dbyana) discussed 
cl8cwhcrc(2). 


1. Abhidharmako»a VI S. The Vaibhi«hikss contended that 

discrimination bom from hearing Cinitem<^ prajni) deals with the name, 
discrinunation born from pondering Uinti^ayi pr^jM) deals wth the 
name and the subject matter, sometimes selecting the name, sometimes 
selecting the subject>matter, and discrimination born from meditation 
(hhdpa/uimap prajni) deals with the suyect-matter. This view is criti¬ 
cized by Vasubhandhu, because it makes thesuperfluous. 
His explanation U that srutomajHprajna is a certitude which derives from 
that which is termed an instrument of valid knouledge {ptamina) as ap¬ 
plied by a reliable and qualified person (apiaraeana). prajni ciniamarJ is 
certitude arrived at by rational investigation, prajni is cer¬ 

titude brought about by niedita(u*e ateorptioo. 

These three types ofdiscrimination arc also mentioned by Buddha- 
gbosa in V isuddhimagga XIV 8 as cinli-iuUt- AAoMiuaup'i and explained 
in XIV 14 in the following way which, uilh the exception that the order 
is different, agrees closely with Vasubandhu’s interpretation: *'Du- 
crimination which doa not stem from having heard from others but 
evoh es from one’s own pondering over the matter is t intimayi ; discri- 
mination which stems from having heard from others and evolved by 
virtue of chat which has been heard, is .\i/lamaya . anrl ditcrimination 
whiclt has evtlved bv baring becoming mediutivciy absorbed in what¬ 
ever subject-matter, is bhivaiumaji". 

2. See above, pp. ISO sq. According to Ahbidharmalmia V! 20 
these Qualilitics are gain^ in the stages ofJl/)}ina of the Gesiali-world 
in the first preliminary stage of dk^iaa (anSgam^) and in that stage which 
does not comprise of pitarka [dkyimatara). .S^ aho Abbidharmakosa 

VHI 22. 
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However, to acquire the qualities conducive to 
•understanding is not an easy task and in order to be 
successful it is necessary to overcome those passions 
"which result in cupidity and sensual attachment 
{rdga) and also to develop the capacity to concentrate 
by learning not to attend to all and everything witli- 
•out doing anything properly. For those who by nature 
are liable to get involved in sensual attachment 
{rdgacaritd) the contemplation of the 'impure* {a^ubka), 
i.c., the gradual decomposition of a corpse, is recom¬ 
mended, while those who are unable to attend to one 
topic, arc told to practise breath control, which 
has a definitely quieting cffect(l)- When through 
these practices the necessary calm and detachment has 
been achie\-ed, we can set out to try to learn more 
about the nature of the object of our contemplation. 
This is done by 'applying inspection’ {smrtyu- 
pastkana)(2). ‘Inspection* is understood here in a 
wider sense than merely professing to describe the 
apparent characteristics of the objective constituent of 
the inspectivc situation(3) inasmuch as ‘inspection’ 
in the Buddhist sense of the word comprises both 
of the cognition of that which makes a thing that 
which it is {svalakfana, svabhdva) and of the cognition 
of the general characteristics of the tiling itself 

1. Abhidharmakcaa VI 9>I2. A morn exhaustive treatment u 
found if) VisuddhimagSfa HI 121. See also above, pp. 153 sqq. 

2. Abhidbarmakoaa VI 14. 

8. ibid, and Bhfchya. On ‘inspection’ sec C. D. Broad, The 
Mind and its Place in Nature pp. 299 sq. 
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{samanynlaksana). Thus, for instance, that which 
makes our body what it is, is its organization of the 
four great elementary qualities {makdhkuta) and of 
those qualities derived from them {bhuta) which arc 
termed rupa comprising of color and shape, while the 
general characteristic of this organization is the fact 
that as something conditioned it is impermanent, 
(aniiya), unable to yield lasting contentment because 
of it being an incomplete cycle of activity in which 
temporary' feeling of happiness is marred by a resi¬ 
duum of unhappy feeling due to the fact that the cycle 
has not been completed successfully and hence is, 
generally speaking, unsatisfactory {diMha)^ docs not 
have a reality of its own {^unya)^ and docs not have 
an individuality of its own above the conditions that 
bring these characteristics about, (anatma) The differ¬ 
ence between these two sets of characteristics is essen¬ 
tially the distinction we make between a thing and 
its states, or, in philosophical terms, between non- 
primary characteristics belonging to the thing and 
primary characteristics belonging to its states. This 
distinction between non-primary and primary charac¬ 
teristics (svalaksana^sssvabkdva and sdmifiyalak^ana) not 
only shows that the thing is an abstraction of a certain 
kind, it may even mislead us into thinking that the 
thing is something apart from tlic situation in which 
it finds itself. To have pointed out this circumstance 
is the merit of the Madhyamikas who declared that 
the svabkdva is no si'abhdva at all (nihsvabhava) . It will, 
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howcv'cr, be observed that what the Buddhists calB 
svebhava ia certain respects corresponds to our primary 
characteristics. We cannot here discuss the nature of 
this distinction and abstraction; it is sufficient to 
point out the two types of characteristics. The distinct¬ 
ion made as regards our body is valid also for the 
other constituents of inspective situations: feeling, 
{vedanf) mental processes* (citta) and those elements 
{dharma) that constitute our world(l). As a cogni¬ 
tive act ‘inspection* is by nature analytical understand¬ 
ing [prajM). The relation between ‘inspection’ and’ 
‘analytical undcretanding’ has been explained by the 
VaibhSfikas in the following way. ‘Discrimination*, 
‘analytical understanding, {prejnS) bears on its object 
due to the predominant role of ‘inspection* {mxti)' 
which keeping the particular perceptual situation con¬ 
stant, presents the objective constituent of the situation 
to discrimination. Vasubandhu criticizes this view 
and offers instead the following interpretation. ‘Dis¬ 
crimination* applies ‘inspection’ and according to the 
manner as the object is seen by ‘discrimination* it is: 
taken hold of, ‘addressed’ (abkilapyate)hy ‘inspection’(2). 
In applying ‘inspection’ there is a gradation oC 
learning, proceeding from the grosser to the subtler,. 

1. ibid. 15. 

2. Bbisbya ad Abbidbarmakoia VI 15. 7‘he cxplanaiioo of 
smjtyupoithana which according to (his inlcrpretaiion ii sntfitt ubeiUianam^. 
u not found ebewhere. Accordinii; to Buddhagfaota. Vum XXIT 34 it 
h sail y(e^ ufatpiinam 'in&pertion’ is presence, hence presence, applica¬ 
tion of iQspeciion. 
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•as is expressed also by the order of the objective consti¬ 
tuents of inspcctive situations. At the same time it 
removes certain misconceptions and superstitions. 
'The inspection of the constituents of our body destroys 
attachment to it, because the veil of aestheticism is 
torn. A warning must be expressed here against a 
possible misunderstanding. The tearing down of 
all that we believe to be beautiful is no aim in itself 
but only a means to sever attachment and addicted¬ 
ness and this can only be achieved by temporarily 
•depreciating that which we held in high esteem. If 
it becomes an aim in itself no further progress on the 
path is possible. Professional iconoclasts have never 
contributed to human development in a positive way. 
Inspection of our feelings reveals the unsatisfactorincss 
of even pleasurable feelings, because the underlying 
unpleasurable feeling-tone releases a new cycle of 
activity ^vith all its harrassing aspects of finding a 
solution to the problem. Inspection of our attitudes 
shows that there is nothing static and nothing perma¬ 
nent about them; and inspection of the elements that 
constitute our world, internally as well as externally, 
makes it abundantly clear that nowhere a Self is to be 
found(l). It is with the attainment of inspection of 
the subtle, when we see all constituting elements as 
impermanent, unsatisfactory, unreal, and non-indi¬ 
vidual, that the qualities 'conducive to an understand- 


1. Abbidharaukoia VI 13. Visuddbinagga XXII 34. 
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ing of reality in its reality’ {niTredkabhagi^a) are pro¬ 
duced in us. 

Inspection properly conducted is a process of deep- 
concentration and absorption that affects the whole- 
of our existence which we have arbitrarily split up 
into a physical and a mental aspect, a division that 
has made us forget that the mental and physical occur 
within a unity and should not therefore be thought of 
as modifications of, or changes in, two things a mind 
and a body. Thus as the first indication of success- 
there arises heat {ufmagata), which is not only bodily 
felt but also a distinct mental event aud force that 
bums away emotional instability. This heat may 
last for quite a long lime—actually it lasts as long as. 
the conccntrativc state of absorption continues—and 
will gradually increase until it reaches its maximum, 
value or ‘top* Both the initial heat 

and the top heat bear on the Four Truths, each Truth 
revealing four aspects, so that a total of sixteen aspects 
obtains. This number sixteen is a common feature 
of Abhidharma works, although the interpretation 
of these sixteen topics may vary(2). 

Both ‘heat* and its ‘maximum value* are pathway* 
on which we can proceed as well as fall back. ITieir 
main function is to lead us to a more vivid realization 


1. Abhidharmalcoia VI 17. 

2. Se« accompanying (abl^. 
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and a deeper understanding of the nature of the consti¬ 
tuents of our rcaUty(l). After the ‘maximum value’ 
has passed through three degrees of intensity it is on 
the highest degree of intensity that there comes about 
an event of highest importance and of momentary 
duration. It is the acceptance {kfanti){2) of the vali¬ 
dity of the Truths which have been directly experienc¬ 
ed and which also has three degrees of intensity. Out 
of the last there results an experience which is termed 
‘highest worldly realization’ {laukikagradharma) (3) 
which like the preceding event is of momentary 
duration. Acceptance and highest wordly realiza¬ 
tion are the culminating points of modiSablc processes^ 
Heat and its maximum value may be directed to an 
understanding of the Truths in such a way that the 
ultimate and highest level of knowledge may be achiev¬ 
ed. However, due to the fact that through those 
experiences of heat and its maximum value we come 
to understand certain aspects of reality which we had 
not observed or taken the time to attend to, we may 
at any moment come to an acceptance of that which 
we perceive even if it would be possible to proceed 
to a deeper understanding. In other words, we may 
stop before we have exhausted all possibilities. Once 
this happens wc are stuck. It is, therefore, necessary 
to postpone acceptance as long as possible. The point 


1. Abhidliarmakoia V! 17-.I8 and BhSsbya. 

2. ibid. VI 18c. 

3. ibid. VI I9c. 
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where acceptance sets in is not only the final limit to 
the preceding process, it also separates one class of 
individuals from the other ones. It is out of the levels 
of spiritual penetration, i.e., from the demarcation 
line of the setting in of acceptance, that the spiritual 
classes of individuals [gotra) such as the Sravaka 
lineage, the Pratyekabuddha lineage, and the Buddha 
lineage, come about(l). 

To develop these four experiences of heat, maxi¬ 
mum value, acceptance, andhighest wordly experience, 
is the direct path of preparation, everything that went 
before was the remote preparation for enlightenment. 

Immediately after the highest worldly experience 
has been attained there arises an immaculate dharmaj- 
nanak^&nti which bears on the unsatisfactoriness of 
the world of sensuality(2). As the name implies, it 
is an acceptance of reality as it is and in this accep¬ 
tance we find that particular knowledge by experience 
{jnana) which in dealing with the constituents of reality 
(dharma) sets us free. This acceptance, though not 
being knowledge itself, expels all doubts, because by 
nature it is an impassionate investigation into the 
nature of rcality(3). Therefore, also this particular 
acceptance, which comes about after long practice 
of concentration and meditation and is not trammeled 


1. Bhishya ad Abbidb.-ka»a VI 23 cd. 

2. Abbidharmakosa VI 25cd 26a. 

3. Abbidhauaakoia VII1 and Bhisbya. 
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by emotionally toned considerations, is the path with¬ 
out obstacles {dnantaryamdrga)(l). Absence of doubts 
alone can give us knowledge about the nature of 
reality {dkarmajndnd) which like its maternal soil, 
acceptance, is immaculate. With gaining ‘accep¬ 
tance* the person striving to win enlightenment, be¬ 
comes a spiritual aristocrat {Atya) and may win the 
first fruit of his striving, the status of a person who 
has entered the stream toward enlightenment. Nirvana 
(sTOta-epanna). With gaining ‘knowledge* the same 
persons gains possession {pr'&pix) of a certain cxstinct- 
ion of certain instabilities (2). Since through 

knowledge alone he becomes liberated, knowledge is 
the path of deliverance (rimaA:/tm3r^a)(3). 

Out of this knowledge of the unsatisfactoriness of 
the world of sensuality (Kamadhatu) which, as has 
always to be remembered, is not propositional know¬ 
ledge, comes an acceptance of the unsatisfactoriness 
of the higher meditative worlds, Rupadhatu and 
Arupyadhatu. This acceptance, in turn, brings about 
knowledge. Being subsequent to the former events 
these two types of acceptance and knowledge are 
termed anvayajmnaksdnli and anvqyajndna respectively(4), 

1. ibid. VI 28. 

2. In particular this is the pratisamkhyanindha, one of the three 
unconditioned elemenis. See ^^^idharmakosa II 36cd, 55d and 
Bh&shya. 

3. Abbidharmakosa VI 28. 

4. ibid. VI26d. * 
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Similarly, four such events arise with each of the 
remaining three Truths of Origination of Unsatis¬ 
factoriness {samudqya), Cessation of Unsatisfactoriness 
^mrodka)t and Way to Cessation of Unsatisfactoriness 
{marga). In total, there are eight aspects of ‘accept¬ 
ance* {kfdnlt) and eight aspects of ‘knowledge* 
(dkamajndna). Thus we have as regards 

Unsatisfactoriness of diMke dharmajn&naksinti 

Kamadhitu —„—dkarmajndna 

of Rupa and Arupyadhatu „—anvqyajndnaksdnti 

—,,—anvayajddna 

Origination of Unsatisfac- samudaye dharmajUdnak^ 
toriness of Kamadhatu sdnti 

—„—dharmajndna 

of Rupa and Anipyadhatu „—anvayajddnakfdnti 

—„—anvqyajnina 

Cessation of Unsatisfactori-niro^ dhamajddnakfdnti 
ness of Kamadhatu —„—dharmajUlna 

of Rupa and Arupyadhatu „—amayajndnaksdnti 

—,, —anvqyajhdna 

Way to Cessation of Un- marge dharmajnhnaksdnti 
satisfactoriness of Kama¬ 
dhatu —„—dharmajndna 

of Rupa and Anipyadhitu „— anve^ajhdnakfanti 

—„—anvayajhdna 

Of these sixteen events, the first fifteen are the 
Path of Seeing the Truths {darsanamdrga), the sixteenth 
event already partakes of the Path of Practising that 
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which has been seen {bkdvanSmarga){\), While the 
first fifteen events are more like isolated events, though 
co-operating in such a way that one event follows 
the other and that each is different from the preceding 
one, the sixteenth event can only repeat itself and 
therefore forms a continuity. 

Comprehension {abhisamaja) of the Truths is for 
the Vaibhasikas a gradual process, proceeding from 
one topic to another in the order indicated above. 

To this conception of a gradual comprehension of the 
Truths, the Vaibh5$ikas were forced by their pecu¬ 
liar method of analysis of propositions, which we could 
observe in connexion with their definition of 'possess¬ 
ion* This they had analyzed to the effect 

that the proposition M possesses B* was meant to assert 
first A, then possession, and lastly B (2). The same 
procedure obtains also here. The Four Truths had » 
been converted into the proposition that unsatisfactori¬ 
ness is recognized, the origin or cause of unsatisfac¬ 
toriness is abolished, the abolishmeflt of unsatisfac- 
toriness is realized,and the path toward the abolish¬ 
ment of unsatisfactoriness is practised (3). Certainly 
there is a succession of events in the complex of the 
Four Truths, but this succession is not as the linguistic 
expression seems to have it, that first we have unsatis- 

1. Abhidbarmakoia VI 28 and Shfshya. 

2. See above, p. 272. 

3. Cp. Attbasalini III 466. Abbidbarmaiamuccaya, p. 65. 

Visuddbimagga 95 sq. 
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factoriness, then wc'have its origination, then its 
■ abolishment,. and thereafter the way to its abolish¬ 
ment. Thus the VaibhSsikas, together with a few 
other little known schools, stand alone in their con¬ 
ception of a gradual comprehension of the Truths. 
Both Vasubandhu (1) and Buddhaghosa recognize 
that there is some kind of succession^ but this success¬ 
ion is such that the Four Truths are simultaneous 
with each other and with that which happens in their 
rcali 2 aiion,hcncc a ‘unique’ comprehension {ekaksana). 
Buddhaghosa almost 'uses the same words as Vasu- 
bandhu when he comments on the canonical passage 
that “he who sees unsatisfactorincss also sees its. 
origin” (2) by declaring that one truth is made the 
subject of discourse in this quotation, because this very 
one truth functions also with reference to the other 
truths(3). The simultaneousncss of the Four Truths he 
illustrates by a number of similes of which one may be 
adduced here. “Just as the rising sun the moment it 
appears performs four operations: illumining those 
things which arc visible objects, dispelling darkness^ 
spreading light, and diminishing cold, so also this 
knowledge by experience of the path, in one instant 
understands and comprehends the Four Truths: com¬ 
prehends unsatisfactorincss, abolishes its origination, 

1. Bhishya ad Abbidb.-ko»a VI 27b. 

2. .Samyutta.nikaya V 437 ; Visuddhiinagga XXII 9?. 

3. yisuddbimagga XXII 98 ; akem ioccam-SramnaJum. kat:^ umtt 

iMClimppkaihvasina. *' 


^' 3:41 

-practises the path toward its abolishmefat, and ^ciliaes 
'its cessation”'{!). . 

I • : 4 ■ 

Of the fifteen events which form the Path of Seeing 
the Truths, the eight types of ‘acceptance’, {ksdnii) 
enable us to do away with that instability in our life 
which is the view we hold about ourselves together 
with those emotional responses which are connected 
with the views we hold, but not the other emotions as 
they can be overcome only by constant closest attent¬ 
ion to the Truths. The views we hold about ourselves 
have quite an ancestry. Man is fettered to a world 
of sensuous and sensual stimulation and reaction by 
his delusion-bewilderment {moka) about what is true. 
In this bewilderment he does not recognize the basic 
unsatisfactoriness of all that he encounters and resorts 
to an ill conceived scepticism (vieikitsi) out of which 
•is born wrong view {milkyidrsti). This wrong and 
distorted view about that which he finds in and around 
himself leads him to believe in his particular existence 
as the sole truth {satkdyadrsti) which, in turn, gives 
rise to ‘metaphysical’ problems, the extreme views 
of eternal existence or eternal annihilation {antagrdha). 
According to the superstitions, man develops certain 
observances which he believes to be able to bring 
about the realization of his dreams {iilavratapardmarda). 
This formalism makes him attach special importance 
to the view he holds about himself (r5^a) and this 


I. Visucldhimaj^a XXII 95. 
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addictednesj has in its wake conceit {mana) and con¬ 
tempt (pratigha) (1). Out of this vast realm of for¬ 
midable power the ‘acceptances* effectively deal 
•with the powers of the Self by undermining the ground 
on which they operate through an impassionate 
investigation into their nature. 

The sixteenth event {marge ‘nvqyajnana) which is 
the first moment of the Path of Practising the Truths 
{bhdvanam3Tga)t is also the realization of the first result 
of the results the immaculate way of practice ofiers(2). 

There are two possibilities to attain the Path of 
Seeing the Truths which must be traversed before the 
Path of Practising the Truths can be traversed. The 
one possibility—and this is the easier way—is to 
practise the worldly path of closest attention {laukika 
bhdvandmarga) as laid down in the meditative processes 
leading to the realization of a world of Gestalten 
and a world of non-configuration, by which we also 
become free from the fetters which tie us down to a 
world of sensuous and sensual stimulation and 
rcsponsc(3). However, this practice, though of high 
value and importance because of its effect on our 
emotional nature, cannot lead us beyond that which 
we call our world. It can only lead us to the highest 
point of worldly experience by making us dissatisfied 


). Abbidhanoakosa V 33. 

2. ibid. VI 31. 

3. See above chapter on Meditation. 
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with the lower levels of our existence. Through 
this practice we may pass through all the stages of 
meditation {dhydna) up to the last stage {hhavigTa)^ 
but if we do not succeed in developing a vision of the 
Truths, we remain what we are, an ordinary beings 
and the best that can be said about us is that we have 
a healthy atdtude toward the world. Since medita¬ 
tion tends to conquer our emotional nature, because 
in order to enter the various stages it is imperative 
that we become detached, the moment we enter into 
the preliminary stage of actual meditation and then 
onward into the following stages, we have the possi¬ 
bility to develop the "qualities conducive to a deeper 
understanding of reality* {nirvedkabhd^ya) out of which 
the immaculate Path of Seeing the Truths is bom(l). 
The advantage of meditation (dhydna) in connection 
with the Paths is that the final goal is attained earlier, 
because a person who combines both aspects, the world¬ 
ly and the superworldly, is ‘in possession* of 

the abolishment of those instabilizing elements which 
belong to the world of sensuality, the worldly ‘posses¬ 
sion* being of a temporary nature only, if alone, and the 
superworldly of a permanent nature(2). 

However, if a person has not practised meditation, 
this does not exclude him from entering on the Path 
of Seeing the Truths and subsequently to enter on the 

1. Abbidbarmakoia VI 20 cd. 

2. ibid. VI 29 c ; M. 
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Path of Practising the Truths, both in their immacu¬ 
late aspects of being free from all passionate considera- 
,tions. The only difference is that such a person’s pro¬ 
gress toward the final goal will take a longer time since 
he has to work harder in overcoming all that which 
may lead him out of his way. 

Provided that a person who has not practised medi¬ 
tation {dhyina) whereby certain fetters would have been 
ilirown off, and therefore is still ‘fettered by all fetters* 
{sakalabandhana){\)f comes upon the Path of Seeing 
the Truths, he is likely to win the first fruit of this 
Path, because the impulse that has been given cannot 
but have its effect. But his approach to this status is 
slow, because all those emotional fetters that tie him 
have to be cut loose and these fetters have various 
degrees of heaviness and intensity. Nine degrees 
arc distinguished which result from a subdivision of 
three main degrees. Their order in becoming over¬ 
powered is as follows: 

I H III 

1. strong-strong 4. medium-strong 7. weak-strong 

2. strong-medium 5. medium- 8. weak-medium 

medium 

S. strong-weak 6. medium-weak 9. weak-weak. 

1 

The Path itself also has nine degrees of intensity and 
its operation in overcoming the intensities of our 






emotions* is such that the i*ath as being weak-weak 
yet overpowers the cniotibns which arc’ Strong-strong. 
This means that, on the one hand, whatever we do is 
sure to have its effect, however little , effort we put into 
our work, and, on the other, it is easier to overcome 
the coarser emotions than the subtler ones which more 
than often escape our notice (ij. ‘ 

Although the emotions proper are overcome by 
the Path of Practising the Truths, the Path of Seeing 
the Truths destroys the views we hold about ourselves 
together with the emotions that attach to these views 
and nothing mOre. In order to attain the status of 
a person who is in the stream toward Nirvi^a (srota^ 
, the first fruit of our striving, it is necessary to 
overcome at least the first four or five degrees of intens¬ 
ity of our emotional responses in relation to our sensus 
and sensual world.(2) If these intensity degrees should 
have been overcome already by a worldly meditation 
practice; the person on the Path will skip the first status 
and approach the second status or Sakrdagimin 
(Once returner) which is marked by the fact that the 
intensity dfcgrees including the eighth degree have been 
overcome. Such a person is known as *onc who has 
become detached to a high degree’ {ikujfovltaraga){i). 
If also the ninth degree has been overcome by having 
become completely detached from the sensual world 


1. Abhidharmakosa VI 33 and Bliiihya. 

2. ibid. VI 29 jd-30a and Bhlshya.. . 

3. ibid. 
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{virakta^ k^maviUtr^ga), and also when no attachment 
of any intensity degree to any of the meditative stages 
including the *no-thing-ness sphere^ {akuUetnji'iyatana) 
obtains, such a person approaches the status of an 
Anlg^min {Tion-returner) (1). The approach to any 
of these statuses comprises of the fifteen events repre¬ 
senting the Path of Seeing the Truths, the sixteenth 
event denotes the fact that a person has attained the 
status he was capable of attaining. Hence he is a per¬ 
son ‘staying in a certain status’ (phalastha) (2). 

The overcoming of each intensity degree of the 
instabilizing elements ranging from our ordinary 
world of sensual responses to the highest realms of 
Gestalten and of non<onfiguration, is literally an ex¬ 
pulsion of this particular element (prahana). This ex¬ 
pulsion docs not meet with any obstacles {anantatya- 
mirga). It also is an event of being freed from its 
disturbing influence (vimuktimdrga). Both events, ex¬ 
pulsion and liberatedness, are knowledge events 
{jHdna), because emotions can be overcome only by 
knowledge and never by acquiescence to them(3). 
This distinguishes the Path of Practising the Truths 
{bhdvanamdrga) from the Path of Seeing the Truths 
{darianamtrga), which involves a moment or event of 
acceptance and an event of knowledge. 


1. ibid. 

2. ibid. VI 31 ab. 

3. Abhidharmakoia V 65d* 
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After a person has succeeded in expelling the eighth 
intensity degree (weak medium) of the highest worldly- 
state (^Anragra), a meditative state of absorption takes 
place in which it is not possible to speak of either 
perception-ideation or non-perception non-ideation 
{naivas(mjhdndsamjridjiaUtna) (1), he may aspire to become 
an Arhant by expel ling the last intensity degree (weak- 
weak) of the last trace of instability still left over. The 
first event in this process, the expulsion of the instabiliz- 
ing element through knowledge by experience (jnana, 
anantcryamarga, pTahana)^ has been termed Vajropa- 
masamfidhi ^concentrative absorption which is like 
a diamond’, because it effectively destroys the last 
remnant of emotional instability, the diamond being 
a favorite simile of hardness and indestructibleness(2). 
Since this absorption can be developed with reference 
to any type of knowledge of the Four Truths and in 
the various stages of the meditation process there is a 
variety of such diamond-like absorptions(3). How¬ 
ever, these Vajropamasamadhis which lead to the 
status of an Arhant, can only be developed after the 
status of an Anagamin has been attained, because in 
the latter’s case the necessary foundation for becoming 
an Arhant has been laid due to the almost complete 
absence of emotional instability(4). Together with 

1. S«e above pp. 199 iq. 

2. Abhidbarmakoia VI 44 d. 

3. ibid. Bbbhya. 

4. Bbisbya ad Abbidh.-kota VI31 ab. 
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th^expulsioA and destruction of the l^tintsehity degree^ 
of the last trace of instability, the kftowIedge^Df exhaust¬ 
ion is b6rh(l), which is both a path of 

unhampered expulsion and a path of liberatcdncss. 
Once this knowledge that all emotional instability has 
lost its power, the person is an Arhant, a person for 
whom there does not exist anything for which he has 
to strive any more or which he must make the object 
of study {ahiksa){2). In particular cases, after the 
knowledge of exhaustion {ksqyajUdna) there arises an¬ 
other knowledge, the knowledge that emotional insta¬ 
bility will never be brought about again {anutpida- 
jridna). {3) These two types of knowledge together, 
are Enlightenment (WAi) (4). 

According to Buddhism the goal of man’s life is 
enlightenment which in more familiar terms may be 
called spiritual maturity. In the achievement of this 
goal one factor is of supreme importance—the con¬ 
cept which the individual has of himself. Upon this 
self-concept depends the development of charactei‘, 
the achievement of adjustment and integration. The 
development of ethical and soc al values also depends 
on this factor, because ss^hat a person thinks of him¬ 
self cannot fail to have an influence on the levels of 
his aspiration at every state. I am fully aware of the 

1. AbhiHharm^koia VI 4td'45 a and Bhiihya.’ 

■i. ibid. VI 45b. - • '. 

3. ibid. VI 50 aad-Bbl<ya. • ' ^ . 

4. Abbidharmakosa VI 67 ab. 




fact tl^at the use of the term sclf-concfcpt in. connection 
with Buddhist tlisciplinc will rousea storm of protest by 
certain modern followers of Buddhisrh who believe 
that a self-concept is incompatible with spiritual devel¬ 
opment along the Buddhist Path. What they do not 
see is that the term self-concept is a purely operational 
term and not a theory about a Self. It is nothing con¬ 
crete and existent. It is a potential particular that 
needs something added to it before any fully concrete 
thing exists. This happens as soon as we stop with 
acceptance which is the keystone of a certain level 
or status(l). This status means, in Buddhist terms, 
that any of us who has stopped with acceptance, is 
in the stream (sroia-dpanna), is a Saki-dagSmin, is an 
AnagSmin, or if an Arhant. Once we have attained 
any such status we have admitted that we arc stuck. 
But life is never . omething static. To be and to re¬ 
main alive we must not allow ourselves to be drifted 
into some shallow back-water. Thi? is only possible 
if we do not acqu icscc in anything anywhere, if we 
continue striving, indefinitely. Striving is assuredly 
not a smooth affair and hence it is disliked by most 
people who arc quite happy to stay where they happen 
to be. It needs a special effort, a ‘special path* 
{viiefamarga)t to overcome this inertia, as the Vaibhi- 
$ikas were fully awarc(2). And Vasubandhu shows 
his deep knowledge of human nature when he dc- 


]. See above, p. 335. 

2. Abhtdharmakosa VI 65b d. . 
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dares: “Since the attainment of a certain status does 
not imply that also the path to a higher status has 
been attained, a person staying in a particular status 
does not eo ipso approach a higher status without exert* 
ing himself for it’*(l). The very fact that any status 
and any fixed type of selfK:oncept is basically an ad¬ 
mission of our having become static, was the reason 
that in Mahiyana Buddhism even the Arhant ideal 
became disreputable, not because the Arhant was a 
disreputable person, but because as the expression of 
a status this ideal militated against the thoroughly 
dynamic character of Buddhism. 

So far the Path in its various aspects has been dis¬ 
cussed with reference to the emotional nature of man, 
being the most difficult side of him to sublimate and 
to control. The emotional nature is present every¬ 
where in man and its particularform decides the select¬ 
ion of the meditation object to b^in with on setting 
out to win enlightenment (2). But of no less import¬ 
ance is a person’s intellectual acumen, his capacity 
to concentrate and to think clearly. Two types are 
distinguished: One, who starts by having confidence 
{haddhd) in that which othen tell him, because they 
are deemed to be dependable persons by virtue of 
having practised for themselves, certain aspects and 
termed sraddhdnusdrin ‘following by virtue of having 


1. ibid. VI 32. 

2. See above pp. 328 sq. 
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confidence*; the other, is he who is an independent 
thinker and makes his own studies of what the texts 
have to say and is termed dkarmanusarin 'following 
the doctrine*. Of these two types, the latter is 
of superior intellectual acumen, in him the function 
of appreciative analytical undentanding {prajna) is 
particularly keen(l). The difference between these 
two types becomes marked when they have 
attained a certain status by having traversed stages 
on The Path. Then the former is known as sraddhi- 
dhimukta and his interest centering on the religious 
experience involving confidence and trust, and may 
be said, in our terms, to represent the religious type 
of man, while the latter due to his analytical method 
has gained a certain view of reality and is known as 
dTs\ipr^pta and may be said to be the intellectual type (2). 
This difference is a distinguishing factor of the various 
types of Arhants. Those who have evolved out of 
a religious temperament have only a temporary liberat¬ 
ion and may any time fall from their exalted status (3), 
while only he who is the intellectual type attains non- 
temporary liberation and if he falls he cannot fall 


1. Abbidharmakoia VI 298b. 

2. ibid. VI Sled. 

3. ibid. VI 56. He ii termed a samay<toimkta. To th» dia* 
tinction correspond! tbe classical difK^ntiation between cstonmtibi 
and prajnavbmikii. Tbe former U liberation from passions, the latter from 
ignorance. See VI 761 
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from that which he actually po.ssess(l}. He known as 
an ‘Unshakable One* (ako0a)(2). 

While many schools of Buddhism did not recognize 
the fall of an Arhant, such as among others the Thera- 
vadins, the VaibhSsika view recaptured something of 
the dynamic character, but still bound to the older 
tradition, failed to clearly evolve a more positive 
ideal. 

The typological classification has been very much 
elaborated. Only the more important varieties may 
be mentioned here. There are seven types of spirit¬ 
ual aristocrats (Sr>n), apart from the two types of 
Buddhas, the Buddha himself and the Pratyckabuddha, 
who arc special forms of the ‘unshakable* Arhant 
type. These seven types are: 

1. l^raddhSnusIrin 

2. Dharmanusarin by way of temperament in 

their initial state of ordi¬ 
nary human beings, who 
on having entered The 
Path more distinctly reveal 
their intellectual acumen 
and become 

1. ibid. VI 59 And Bhishya. According to the VaibhSsikax 
also a Buddha may fall but only from the ertjoyment of the spiritual 
good be has achiew^, not from his Buddhabood- The.'unshakable* 
Arhant may fall from the enjoymentofthat which be has achieved, not 
feom its possession, arid he may also fall from (i. e.iall short of) that which 
he hasootyetacquired. Any other Arhant may even fall from that 
which be has already obtained. 

2. ibid. VIM; 56. He alone has the amtpadajnana. Onthb 
see above p. 348. 
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by way of predominance 
of con fidence and analytic¬ 
al understanding resp ect- 
ivcly. 

by way of concentrative 
absorption in which the 
temporay suspension of 
mental functions is realiz¬ 
ed {nirodhasamipaiti). 
by way of having become 
liberated from emotioal in¬ 
stability through discrimi¬ 
nation, and 

7. Ubhayatobhagavimukta by way of having become 

emancipated through con¬ 
centrative absorption as 
well as discrimination(l). 

The very fact that the names of these types arc 
class-names tells us a good deal about their nature. 
A large number of persons must have been met with 

1. Abhidharnulcota VI 63 and Bhishya. An identical lift is 
found in Vtsuddhiinagga XXI 74-76. Here a person who attends to 
impermanence and b convinced of it» a ^ediAsnvMsIon pasiingthroufh 
the path to the 6rs( result of in the stream. Wlien this aimbas 
been achieved he b termed a seddKbmmtla. He who attends to tm- 
satisfaciorioesB and through tension release attains concentrative ab- 
aorption u a ki^akkh\. He who enters the world of non-confirarmtion 
and attains the* hipest status therein, u an tthhatobhigavimitta. He who 
attends to the fact thatnothing has anv individualityofitsownandhas 
been dberimination b on his path to tne Erst goal termed a iha mni - 
aasarl, wbenbe has attained thb goal a and when he attains 

the highest status a panninmutte. 


3. Sraddhidhimuku 

4. Dn(iprSpta 


5. K&yasaksin 


6. Prajhivimukta 
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who combined a number of properties which justified 
this terminology, because otherwise we would have 
hesitated to call them so. But it is an unprofitable 
attempt to try to find out how many varieties of classes 
there may be, to justify their inclusion in any of these 
types(l). 

The Vijn^avada Conception of the Path 

The Vijfianavadins continue the line of thought 
expounded in the Abhidharma works of the Sarvasti- 
vadins-Vaibhasikas but itw'h a marked difference in 
interpretation due to a changed outlook, which is not 
merely the traditional antithesis of ‘pluralism* and 
‘monism’. As has been shown above, the Sarv^ti- 
vidins believed in a plurality of kinds of sub3tance(2) 

1. Thus 147.82$ varieties of SraddhftnuUtrins have been 
calculated, and 29' 565 kinds of Dbarminu^rins. This means that 
for certain scholastics the spirit of Buddhism had become less import¬ 
ant (ban enumeration. 

Classi6cation by way of absence of intensity degrees of emoUonal 
instability has b«n extended since earliest times to the Srota-ipan- 
na {tapUikfip<a6ma,kulamktda, SakrdagS- 

min {tka^ikCt Pali dco^'tn), and Aslgamin {entatiparvaniyin, apapa- 
i^ptriniroSyin, sSbfusamskStapaTinirifym, anahhuamsharaparinifotyitt, Dr- 
^aaroUi, Pali antotSporimbb'^ vpahui 0 ^i}.i^biy%^ asankhata^.rviiiHiy\, 
sasankhctapirinihhM, uddhamsoic). Abhidharmakosa VI34-39. Visu- 
ddhimagga XXIII 35-57. In the definition of these types, Buddha- 
gbosa indtnes to the Sautrlniika formulation as far as the sabhisamJei- 
taparwTBiyin and anabkuamsk&faparmniyin are concerned. In the case 
oithe upapapadyapirinitcayinha^iv^ ad^nition which is not the Sautrin- 
tika view, but is nevertheless rejected by the Vaibbishikas. As to the 
urdkDasfctas Buddhaghosa only knows him as going to the Akai^istha 
heaven to find Nirv.i^a there. The Vaibbishikas distinguish another 
type who goes to the bhavSgta. 

2. They accepted r3/« which roughly corresponds to our 'mater¬ 
ial substance’, titla<aUta 'mental substance’, r^pa-ciiia-mprayvKUi, ‘sub¬ 
stance^ which is neither material nor mental’ and Oiaautkria ‘substance 
which is different from all other substances*. 
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and consequently accepted a still greater plurality of 
substances than kinds(l). The Vijnanavadins, on 
the other hand, believed that there was only one sub* 
stance, mind. They were, in C.D. Broad’s terms(2), 
‘differentiating attribute monists* and ‘substantival 
monists*, some of them, however,•accepted a ‘specific 
property pluralism* (dualism), while others held a 
‘specific property monism*. The former arc known in 
Tibetan works as ^zhan. stoh. pa declaring that our em¬ 
pirical world as a world of purely conditioned existence 
has no reality of its own (TanMon)^ while only the 
undcrl^-ing Ultimate, Tathagatagarbha, is real in itself 
but free from and devoid of the former {gzhan. j/o«)(3). 
Those who held a ‘specific property monism* were 
closer related to the MSdhyamikas who did not com¬ 
mit themselves by a thesis of their own. 

Usually in works dealing with Indian and Buddhist 
philosophy the VijnanavSdins arc considered to be the 
‘Idealists’ among Buddhist schools, but so arcall Maha- 
yana Buddhist schools, because—again to follow the 
valuable distinction made by C.D. Broad(4)—they 
understand the nature of the universe to be such that 
the most sublime and most valuable, Buddhahood, 
becomes manifested in ever greater intensity and in an 

1. Tbdr totalvcas lJr0pa,lciaa,46MiUc, li rtipa<itla’riprajniklaf 
3 asamshta—75 lubstancet. 

2. C. D. Broad, The Mindanditi Place in Nature, pp. 26 so. 

3. See for iiutance Fhyag. rgya chen. poi. mac. hag. gi. baad- 
sbyar. rghral. bai. gan. mdzod, fol. W a sq. 

4. C. D. Btoad, The Mind and i« Place in Nature, p. 654. 
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ever wider extent. But what actually distinguishes 
the Vijhinavadins from all other schools of Buddhism, 
is their mentalism, though not of a Leibnitian or 
Berkeleian type, but more in line with Bradley’s; who 
thinks that the Absolute is wholly mental stuff or ‘ex¬ 
perience’, as he terms it. 

This monistic conception(l) has important conse¬ 
quences, Since there is nothing bat mini {cittamitra) 
as ultimate reality {dharmata^itta){2)f the question oF 
rejecting and expelling something does not have any 
longer any literal meaning. The Path is not a way to 
get rid of something by dumping it somewhere and 
then to proceed lighter and lighter (often misunderstood 
as emptier and hoUowcr than before), but is a means of 
understanding and comprehending wherefrom all 
that which in the old terminology had been declared 
that it ought to be given up and expelled, has come 
about. ThusAsanga who is a specific property monist 
(beside being a differentiating attribute monist and 
substantival momst) states: 

“Since there exists no entity apart from ultimate 
reality, 

1. Msnum does not mUiuteasainit a phirality of kindsofmind, 

became the apparently different kinds may differ only in arrangement 
and terminology. Thus the VijnSnavSdins had 8 citta, 51 caiita 
11 ftpa, 24 and 6 varieties, all of tfaem being 

*(ransfonnadons’ (parinSma) of the one substance mind. 

2. Mahiyanasu^Uamklra, cemm. ad XIII 19 
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The passions have been declared by the Buddha 
to be the way out (of the. passions)”(l) 

In his commentary to this aphorism he says that since 
there is no entity whatsoever apart from ultimate 
reality, because no entity can exist over and beyond 
ultimate rjality, the ultimate nature of passions which 
appears as a distinct passion is also the way out of it. 

Similarly, ignorance [avidfa) and enlightenment 
{bodH) are one and the same though not as a mathe> 
matical equation.(2) 

Only a correct approach {yoniiah pratipad) to our 
emotional, as well as our intellectual nature, can 
ensure liberation from unbalancing effects(3), but 
whatever savours of repression and rejection cannot be 
a correct approach. Bodhisattvas by virtue of their 
ceaseless striving have acquired the capacity to make 
a correct approach and therefore they do not lack in 
positive emotional values. Instead of being emotionally 
and intellectually starved and dried up, a Bodhisattva 
has infinite love for all sentient beings. As Asanga 
expresses it: 

**A Bodhisattvas’s great love for sentient beings 
has deeply penetrated into his very e^tcnce. 


1. MahlySnasulrtlankara XIII II* 

2. ibid.comm.adXIlI 12: avidyieahedhuiaikamiti. 

3. ibid. comm, ad XIII 13: ISn tta tSfSdui yontiab 
manat tehhyo pimueyaU. 
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Therefore he is ceaselessly engaged in the good of 
beings as if they were his only child'’(l) 

Not only is there a correct approach to our emo¬ 
tional nature which, figuratively speaking, tears the 
veil of self-centered paisionatcncss, there is also a 
correct approach to our intellectual side whfth, speak¬ 
ing equally figuratively, renders the veil of ignorance 
about all that can be known and there is no limitation 
to knowledge. The Ultimate, in Buddhism, is some¬ 
thing knowable, though not known by theory or 
discursive method, but by direct experience. 

In order to achieve liberation from emotional insta¬ 
bility and from ignorance, or in other words, to gain 
emotional sustenance and knowledge, various stages 
and levels have to be traversed. There arc five main 
paths; 

SambharamSrga 

Prayogam&rga 

Darianamirga 

Bh&vanamarga 

Ni!;thamirga(2) 

In discussing these five paths and their various 
aspects I follow the exposition of sGam.po.pa (Dvags. 
po.lha.ije) who, though being a Madhyamika, accepts 
the arrangement of the stages of and on The Path as 

1. ibid. XIII 20. 

2' Abhidbarmasamuccaya' pp. 65 sqq. 
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laid down by the Vijninavadins, gives such a clear 
account of the inter-relation of events, as can be 
done only by one who has gone The Path to its very 
end, and Asanga who in his Abhidharmasamuccaya 
is mainly concerned with the correct definition of 
terms{l). 

The First Path or Sambh&ramarga is the period in 
which we equip ourselves with all that is necessary to 
set out on the toilsome path to win enlightenment in 
order to be all the more able to work selflessly for 
the welfare of all sentient beings. For this purpose 
only excellence {punj>a) and knowledge which is never 
separated from experience {jUina) will do. As Asanga 
says: 

“The equipment of Bodhisattvas are unsurpassable 
excellences and knowledge; 

The former serve to make him rise in SamsSra, the 
latter to pass through it without being emo¬ 
tionally and intellectually unbalanced(2). 

The Sarvistivadins had already insisted that to 
win enlightenment is not achieved in one existence; 
one existence was necessary to lay the foundation for 
this task. For the Vijfl&nav&dins time as such has 

1. sCam. po. pa*s analysis » in his Dam. chos. yid. bzhin. gyi* 
nor. bu. thar. pa. rin. po. cbei. rgyan. shea. bya. ba. theg. pa. ch^n. poi. 
lam. rim gyi. bsad. pa., foil. 105b sqq. 

2. Mabiyanasutrllanklra XVIIZ. 38, 
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disappeared, as may be gleaned from A$anga*s defini* 
tionof this Path of Equipment: 

‘‘Continuously {samtatjd) paying closest attention 
{bhaoana) to positive values in an ever in¬ 
creasing manner, 

The sustenance (dkdra) derived from it, is the all 
accomplishing equipment of him who has 
a steadfast mind(l]. 

For ordinary human beings who just begin to 
grow up to human beings and to behave humanely, 
this equipment means to observe ethics and manners 
in every walk of life, to keep restraint on the senses so 
that sensual attachment may not grow, to be moderate 
in eating and drinking, to be wakeful during the first 
and last hours of the night which should be devoted 
to contemplation and meditation on the positive quali¬ 
ties The Buddha developed by traversing The Path, 
to strive energetically and to attend to whatever work 
there m^y be, to develop tranquillity and insight, and 
to be fiiUy aware of all actions and their effects on our 
environment. In particular it means to develop dis¬ 
crimination iprajnd) by either hearing the positive 
doctrine of Buddhism or by pondering over it, or 
by attempting according to the capacity of each 
of us to make it a living experience(2). In addition 
to this, a Bodhisattva has to bring everything to highest 

1. 5bi4. XVIII -J. 

2. Abhidharmasamuccaya, p. 65. 
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perfection. Asanga, therefore, declares that liberal¬ 
ity (dana) and ethics (^a), two of the perfections a 
Bodhisattva has to acquire and to practise, consti¬ 
tute that which is known as excellence {punj^a)^ while 
discrimination (^ra^5), another perfection of a Bodhi¬ 
sattva, leads to the highest form of knowledge or 
knowledge by -immediate experience (jndna). 
Liberality and ethics as well as discrimination are in¬ 
separably linked with three other perfections for be¬ 
coming effective, viz., patience {k^dnti, often this term 
means acceptance, and since no perfection is separate 
from knowledge, the understanding of human nature 
is also patient acceptance, a tolerant view of others* 
shortcomings), strenuousness (cirjfl), and concentrat¬ 
ion And all of them are necessary in order 

to ascend to higher and higher levels of spirituality 
{bfmmi){\). At this stage, whether still a simple begin¬ 
ner or already a more advanced Bodhisattva, a person 
practises inspection {smrt^upasthina) in order to learn 
more about the nature of that which immmediately 
concerns us; our body, our feelings, our attitudes, and 
the constituents of this our immediate reality. He 
urther strives to the effect that (i) the unhealthy and 
unwholesome which has already arisen in his life dis¬ 
ap ears and (ii) that the unwholesome in human 
nature which has not yet arisen will not arise; (iii) 
that the good and wholesome which is the counter- 

1. Mahiyinasutrllanktia XVIII 41 and comraentary. 
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acting force to the unhealthy and unwholesome, if it has 
not yet made its way into our life, arises and (iv) that 
it spreads ifit has already come into our life(l). Finally 
he practises certain forms of concentrativc absorption 
{fidhipadd) in which the desire to attain full concentrat¬ 
ion [chandas), strenuousness (vlryoi), a natural disposit¬ 
ion (cittd)^ and meticulous investigation (jmmdmsa) 
are the keynote. These three practices arc distribut¬ 
ed in such a way that each of them forms a lower, 
a medium, and a superior Path of Equipment. (2) 

The Path of Equipment is also the Path of Pre¬ 
paration, although the Path of Preparation is not just 
the Path of Equipment (3), because in addition to 
being equipped for further travel we prepare ourselves 
for seeing reality. During this period the four quali¬ 
ties leading to a deeper understanding of reality (nir- 
vidhabhdgtva) are developed. The first quality (‘heat’, 
usmagata) is the realization that the objective consti¬ 
tuents of our perceptual situations arc not literally 
an external, physical object, but are ‘mental addresses’ 
(manojalpa) in the sense that what had been called the 
intrinsic character or the nature of a thing {svalaksana) 
and its general characteristic {sdmdnjalaksana) are 

1. The technical term i} Tib. da^. par. span, 

ia , ‘correct rejection’, but in mtaning It corresponds to PtStmmmappa- 
dhdiu. 

2. sGam. po. pa, loc. cit. fo.. I06a. See also Abhidbannasam- 
uccaya, pp. 71-73. Cp. Abhidharmakosa VI 68d-69bi 

3. Abhidharmassunuccaya, p] 65: ya(f sambhdramSrgahi sa pra^o^ 
ga matgob^yosui prayogamSrgah sa na iamP/idramirgaf^. 
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‘discourses* within a purely perceptual ‘world*. This 
stage is also termed ‘clarity* {iloka) and is synonymous 
with an acceptance of that which has been found by 
a thorough investigation into the nature of things 
{dharmanidhyanaksdtUi),(\) Every effort has to be made 
to intensify this clarity until it reaches its maximum 
value {murdhan). Through the increase of clarity the 
realization that there is only mind [cittamatra) becomes 
settled and one secs that the percepts of all things we 
encounter are inside mind and that there is nothing 
else but mind. In other words, that which we are 
accustomed to call an external physical object and 
which we claim to know by our senses is none other 
than the percept which is known by the mind. What¬ 
ever we perceive is perceived in relation to our body 
and this in turn in relation to other things in space, 
but perception is the activity of our experiencing mind. 
In this way the external physical object that is seen or 
touched can be said to be as internal to the mind as 
it is external to the body and the body (as the percept) 
is just as internal to the mind as it is external to other 
objects in space. Since it is impossible to assign any 
special location to mind, it is utterly impossible to 
perceive objects outside mind and even inside mind. 
Outside and inside owe their existence to the symbolific 
activity of mind which in this activity not only distin¬ 
guishes objects by their qualities of color and shape 

]. CommeaUry ad Mahiyaruuutriladtira XIV 23-24. See 
aUo sOam. po. pa, loc. cit., fol. 80a. 
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and the spatial relations that exist between them, but 
also gives us at the same time symbolic information 
about our own body and its relation to the physical 
world. This symbolific activity of mind is absolutely 
private to the observer and confusion arises when we 
have to discriminate between our private perceptual 
‘world* and the public physical ‘world’, which in ordi¬ 
nary life we need not do, as a rule. Percepts, how- 
arc never anywhere else but where they are perceived 
to be; externality belongs as much to the perceptual 
world as do the other relations between perceptual 
symbols. But what we call our physical ‘world’ is 
essentially a set of conceptual symbols and what we 
call our perceptual ‘world’ also is a set of symbols, 
and both symbob are the forms in which mind expres¬ 
ses itself. Hence there b only one world and no mys¬ 
terious displacement or projection from a perceptual 
world into a physical world {grahyavUisepah prahxno 
bhavati){\). There is only the one private world of 
the symbolific activity of mind {grdhakaviksepah kevalo 
*vasisjat€).{2) Once this has been recognized and 
accepted the stage of acceptance (ksdnti) has been 
reached and it b not difficult to come, on the basis of 
this, to what is called the highest worldly experience 
(laukikagradharma ). 

Certainly, to accept the view that there b only 
mind {ciUamdtra)^ evinces a far deeper analysis of and 

1. Comnkentary ad MahlyinasutrSlankara XIV 25. 

2. ibid. XIV. 26. 
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penetration into the nature of reality than the rather 
naive realistic conception of the Sarvastivadins, bor¬ 
dering on metaphysical materialism, which does not 
discriminate between the various levels and their sym¬ 
bolic sets. In other words, acceptance has been 
considerably postponed by the VijfiSnavadins. But 
to postpone acceptance needs constant labor and our 
disposition must be dominated by several powers with 
which will enable us to postpone acceptance as long 
as possible, because acceptance, though giving us a 
point from where to look out to reality, at the same 
time has a fossilizing effect. As sGam.po.pa points 
out, during the first two stages leading up to accep¬ 
tance, the dominant functions (dban.py^ Skt. inirtjfa) 
in our mental make-up or disposition are confidence 
{dad.pay Skt. iraddhd), strenuousness {brtsott. *gTaSy Skt. 
vXiya)f inspection {dran.pi^ Skt. smrti), absorption 
through concentration {tiA. Ae. ^d^iriy Skt. santidki)^ 
and discrimination {ies.rabySbit. prajm). As soon as 
the stage of acceptance and the resulting highest 
worldly experience have come these same functions 
continue operating not as aiding dominances, but as 
unshakable powers and convictions {UobSy Skt. bala){\). 

However, it may be asked whether the point where 
acceptance sets in, has been postponed long enough 
and whether the realization that our immediate exper- 


1. sGun. po. pa,lo:.eit., foLlOSb. and 

Abhidharmasamuccaya, p. 74. 
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ience U mental tells us anything about the nature of 
reality. The answer, I am afraid, must be No. 
Mentalism docs not tell us that the reality of which 
we are aware is itself mental, though it does not 
exclude this possibility, and as to mind it merely says 
that its activity is symbolific. Hence, as the Madhya* 
mikas were quick to point out, acceptance of 
mentalism is premature. A further analysis, as was 
done by the Tantriks who were Madhyamikas, would 
have led to a certain form of mentalistic neutralism(l). 

With the attainment of the highest worldly expe¬ 
rience {laukikdgradharma) the Path of Preparation has 
come to its end and the Path of Seeing (darUnamhfga) 
begins immediately after the conception of the private 
character of the symbolific activity of mind {gf&haka- 
viksepa) has subsided, when the ‘private world’ and the 
‘public world* are no longer indurating constructs of 
mind and pure experience obtains(2). Apart from 
the sixteen knowledge events found already in the 
Sarvastivadins* Path of Seeing, during this stage the 
seven ‘members of enlightenment* are present and, 
what is more, highly effective. These are: inspection 
{dran.pa, Skt. smrti)i appreciative analytical under¬ 
standing of the constituents of reality {ckos.mam.par, 
*b)>ed.pa, Skt. dharmapravicaja)^ strenuousness {brt^on‘ 

1. I owe this term to G. D. Broad. It would be a fruitful tatk 
to make a metkodolc^ical study ofBuddhist philosophy instead ofhunt- 
ing for chance analogies in Western philosophies. Buddhist philusophv 
remains sail to be written. 

2. MahiyinasutrilaQkSra X IV 28* 41 and commentary. 
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*gruSt Skt. vTiya)t enthusiasm {dga.ba, Skt. priti)j tension 
relaxation {sin.tu.sbjaAs.pa, Skt. concentrat- 

ive absorption {iin.ne. *dzin, Skt. SQmadki)^ and equani¬ 
mity {btan.SMmSy Skt. upeksd). Because of their deeper 
penetration to reality the content of these functions is 
naturally different from tha.t of the previous Icvcb 
where they were present but not so cffective(l). 

While traversing this Path of Seeing, petty self- 
centeredness with ail its likes and dislikes has given 
way to a new self-concept which is in harmony with 
reality. It is due to the realization that it is only with 
respect to the relation between the postulated intro¬ 
spected self known by common-sense and philosophical 
theory and the postulated external object known in the 
same manner(—this object may be another person as 
contrasted with my own person—) that a relation of 
other-ness between the perceiving subject and the 
perceived object exists. But before reality, which is one 
experience, is split up into subject and object, there 
is one-ness with reality and samc-ness (samatd) of self 
and object. It is this one-ness of reality in Buddhism 
which is the root of infinite compassion toward suffer¬ 
ing mankind. As Asanga expresses it: 


I. sGam. po.pa,loc.cit.,fol. 106b. Here, to ^ve one ^mplc, 
‘inspection’ does not merely see that tbe characteristics of things are 
mind-dependent, but that these characteristics ue no charactermics 
in themselves. S?e Phyag.rgya. cben.poi.man. nag. gi. bsid.sbyar. 
rgyal. bai. gan. mdzod, fol. 8bb. 
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“Ever and again penetrating to the sameness of 
ultimate reality (in all that exists) 

He always adopts an attitude toward sentient beings 
which brings out their sameness with him- 
scir*(l). 

This realization moulds a man’s life, in the following 
way: 

“Having come to understand that the world is 
but creative forces, is %vithout any indivi¬ 
duality of its own, only an increase of un¬ 
satisfactoriness, 

He abandons a useless self-concept and relies on a 
lofty self-concept of supreme usefulness. 

Without a self-concept yet having a self-concept, 
exempt from suffering yet feeling unsatisfied, 

He works for the benefit of all without expecting 
any payment as docs a person who is only 
bent on his own w'elfare. 

With a mind freed by supreme emancipation yet 
fettered by strong ties. 

Not seeing an end of suffering he exerts himself 
and works. 

The world is unable to bear its own suffering, how 
much less the suffering of all others put 
together. 


1. MahiyinasutrSianktrA XIV 30. 
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Inconsiderately the world looks only for one exist¬ 
ence, a Bodhisattva does otherwise. 

The benevolence and tenderness, the exertion and 
indefatigablencss of the Buddha-Sons with 
respect to sentient beings 

Is the greatest miracle in all worlds, and yet it is 
no miracle because all beings are the same 
with and to him”(l)* 

The Path of Seeing is, in one sense, preliminary 
to the most important stage in spiritual development, 
the Path of Practising that which has been seen 
{•dariaTiamarga), in another sense, it is already present 
and co-existent with the Path of Seeing, since we can¬ 
not help acting on what we have seen unless we are 
moving corpses. The Path on which we pay the closest 
attention to that which we have perceived is of two 
types; a worldly path of practice and a superworldly 
path. The former comprises of the eight stages in 
meditation (four rupdvacara and four drupyioacara). 
Meditation is necessary for three reasons, as sGam. 
po.pa points out. Meditation is a concentrative 
effort in which an ordinary diffused mind is brought 
into focus whereby all instability, particularly emotional 
instability which goes hand in hand with a disorderly 
mind, and which can only be remedied by concentrat¬ 
ed attention to the working of our mind, is given up. 

1. Mahlyinasutxilanli&ra XIV 37-41. 
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The absence of emotional instability has as its posi¬ 
tive expressiveness the four boundless qualities of bene¬ 
volence, compassion, participating joy, and impartiality,. 
The positive values that are developed through medi¬ 
tation form then a solid basis for the supcrworldly 
practice of always being aware of that which the Four 
Truths imply for our behavior in life(l). 

• 

The superworldly path is traversed for gaining two* 
types of knowledge; the one is without indurating 
constructs of mind (nirvikalpa) and serves to bring 
our own Buddha qualities to utmost purity(2), the 
other is a type of knowledge in which the findings of 
the previous type of knowledge have a definite position 
{jathavjazasthina) and which serves to bring sentient 
beings to spiritual maturity. As it addresses itself to* 
sentient beings who have not yet attained Buddha* 
hood, it is a kind of worldly knowledge which may be 
said to be inspired by ultimate reality inasmuch as it. 
obtains after the superworldly knowledge (lokottara- 
prfthalabdham l<iukikam){S). 


4 

]. sOam. po. i>a,Ioe. dt., fol. 107a. 

2. There aredghteeaBxiddhaquaHti«s {huddhadhoTma): ten pow¬ 
ers four absences of fear three observations (siKrtjPw- 

pcilndM), and one Great Compassion {mohiJutniHa), The poivera 
again are of knowledge. Most schools accepted these eighteen. 
BuddhaquaJides,buttheinterpretationvaried. Afull account of these 
Buddha qualities is given in Abhidharmakoja VII 28*33. Abbidhar* 
masamuccaya, p. 98*99. 

3. Mahiyinasutrilankira XXV 43 and commentary. 
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It is on this Path of closely attending to that which 
has been perceived, the eight types of acceptance of 
that which has been perceived, constituting the Path 
of Seeing and the eight types of knowledge resulting 
from the aforesaid acceptances already during the Path 
of Seeing ultimately forming the Path of Practice(l), 
that the Eightfold Path so well known has its ultimate 
raison d*Stre{2), Certainly, it takes much time and 
still much more labor on our side to set foot on the 
various steps: Correct View of Reality (samjagdrsH), 
Correct Conception of Reality (samyaksamkalpa). 
Correct Exertion as supported by Reality {samyagv/d-‘ 
ydma)t Correct Observation of Reality {samyaksmrH), 
Correct Speech {samj>agvac)f Correct Action (san^ak^ 
karmdnta), Correct Mode of Life (sarr^agajlva)f and 
Correct Concentratedness {samyaksamddhi). 

It is on this Path also that the various aspects, 
listed as separate paths by the Sarvistiv&dins-Vai- 
bhisikas, come into operation. Thus The Path com¬ 
prises of the nine intensity-degrees we found with 
emotional instability and the relation between The 
Path and the corresponding emotion that is overcome 
by it is such that the most subtle remnant of emotional 
instability can be overcome only by the Path when it 
has attained its highest power, and vice versa. Here 
we make the preparation for overcoming our instabil- 


1. sGam. po. pa, loc. dt., fol. 107a. 

2. ibid., fol. 107b. 
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ity (prqyogamdrga)^ here we succeed in overcoming this 
instability {anantaiyamSrga), here we realize that we 
have got rid of our instability (riTmiktimarga)^ and here 
by special efforts we rise to h igher and higher levels 
of spirituality {vi^es amarga) (1). 

The Path of Seeing Reality (darianamdrga) and the 
Path of Practising Reality (bkavandmarga) by which 
spiritual progress is made, comprises of ten levels 
(b/iumi). The first level is termed ‘The Joyful One* 
(pramudita), because representing the Path of Seeing 
this level makes us see that enlightenment is not too 
far away and in this seeing we realize that reality is 
found everywhere (sarvatragatathatS) and not in some 
mysterious and for ever unattainable realm(2). The 
remaining nine levels make up the Path of Practising 
Reality. On each level wider and more comprehens¬ 
ive realization of reality is attained. 

The second level is termed ‘The Stainless One* 
{oimali) because ethics and manners which are indis¬ 
pensable for spiritual development cannot any more 
be broken and as a consequence a person on this 
level will not debase himself by acts that show nothing 
of humane qualities. Reality is experienced as 
possessing the most sublime qualities and displaying 
infinite richness (paramatathati). 

1. Abhidhvm^amuccaya, p. 70. 

2. Mahiyinasutralanklra XX-XXI 32. lodiscussingthevari- 
o\u I«vcU and the deeper realization of reality,! follow aGam. po. oa. 
loc. cil., fol. 108. «g. 
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*‘The Illumining One’ [prabfiakan) is the name of 
the third level. It is so called, because through con¬ 
centrated absorption clear light is brought about, and 
reality is found to inform everything by its sublime 
values {paramanisyandatathatd). 

The fourth level is *The Flaming One” {arcumati), 
because the spiritual attainment of this level like a 
flame burns away the veils of emotional and intellect 
ual instability. Since no petty ego obtains reality is 
seen to be such that it cannot be made someone’s 
personal property ((^arigrahatatkati). 

On the fifth level, termed *‘The One Difficult to 
Conquer” (sudurjaya) because it is a difficult task and 
still more difficult to succeed in bringing sentient 
beings to spiritual maturity and to prevent them from 
falling, reality is realized as not being different accord¬ 
ing to the status a person may have attained iabhima’- 
jdtiyatathati). 

“The One Which Is Present” {abhimukhl) is the 
name of the sixth level. Here SamsSra and NirvSiia 
are presented to our view as having the same value, 
neither of them being such, that the one may be pre¬ 
ferred to the other. Reality is seen to be neither pure 
nor impure {asamkli^tdvyavaddtatathatd). 

The seventh level bears the name “The One who 
Goes Far” {duramgamd)^ because on this level we find 
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the unique path that can be walked to its very end. 
Here the realization comes that reality is one and indi¬ 
visible, regardless of the manner in which it may be 
presented to othcr^beings who are of different intellect¬ 
ual capacity {abhirmatathata). 

The eighth level is termed *‘The Unshakable One” 
{acala)i because it cannot be upset by such consider¬ 
ations as whether there arc images or no images. Real¬ 
ity remains what it is, it is not made better by that 
which we call good and it is also not made worse by 
that which we term evil {anupacajipacajatathatd). 

The ninth level or “The One Which Has Good 
Discrimination** (sSdhumati) is characterized by four 
types of understanding(l), viz., understanding of the 
name, of the thing, of the voice, and of the presentat¬ 
ion of the experience. 

The tenth level, “Cloud ofDharma*’ (dhamamegha), 
contains innumerable Dharai>imukhas and Samadhi- 
mukhas, and being knowledge, encompasses all that 
can be known, just as a cloud fills the sky. And just 
as rain quenches the thirsting earth, so this ‘cloud* 
pours down the rain of the Dharma and extinguishes 
the raging fire of all kinds of instability. 

When through countless ages the Path of Practising 
Reality has reached its highest perfection it passes into 

1. ^aiiseaa^. See Abhidharmakoia VII 37-40. 
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the Path of Finalization {nisthimarga) by which the 
Buddha level {buddkabhumi) is attained(l). This Path 
begins with the Vajropamasamidhi, the concentrative 
absorption which is as indestructible as a diamond, 
which cannot be upset by worldly conditions, which 
cannot be obscured by any darkening powers, which 
cannof be shaken by the indurating constructions of a 
worldly mind, which has the same flavor as Reality, 
and which views the common reality in all that can 
be known. The Vajropamasamadhi obtains when 
at the end of the Path of Practice all fetters have been 
shaken off, it comprises of a path of preparation 
(prqyogamdrga) and a path of unobstructedness {anan- 
iaryamirga). The result of this concentrative absorp¬ 
tion is the deeply moving knowledge that all instability, 
whether emotional or intellectual, has exhausted ^ts 
power {kfayajHana) and that no instability of any type 
can ever appear again {anutpadajndna). At this time 
the eight operational forces of the Eightfold Path to¬ 
gether with Full Liberation (samyagvimoksa), and 
Full Knowledge of Liberatedness (samyagjnSna) have 
become an inalienable possession for which it is no 
longer necessary to strive It is Reality 

in its entireness. 

Conclasion 

The Path is inseparably connected with the idea 
of progress. In this respect it is important to note 

1. sGam. po. pa. loc. dt., foL 117a. 

2. ibid., fol. 108a. Abhidharmasamuccaya, pp. 76 sq. 
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that Buddhist'philosophcrs never doubted die possj* 
bility of perpetual progress but never held the view of 
uniform progress which implies that every later state 
off is better than every earlier stateoff(l). However, 
they differed with each other as to the problem where 
the value of a thing lies. Some of them didasweusu* 
ally do. For when we speak about progress we talk 
as if the whole value of a thing lay in its successive 
states and we even go so far as to talk as if the whole 
value of a thing resided in its final state. This is of 
course a mistake, as the Vijnanavadins and Madhya^ 
mikas clearly saw'. It is true, the value of a thing 
does depend in some way on the values of its success¬ 
ive states, but it does not depend on these^ alone. The 
value of a thing is a quality which inheres in its entire 
history, from its beginning to its end, if it has an end. 
When the VijfiSnavadins declare that to walk the 
Path of Practice takes already two Asamkhyeyas(2), 
to say nothing of the time that is needed for arriving 
at this particular stage of the The Path,and when they 
insist that a Bodhisattva has to and docs work without 
ever looking for an end of his striving, because Reality 
is everywhere, without beginning or end, they make 
use of the strongest argument that can be found to 
assert that continuous striving is the essence and value 

1. This would xDeao that Samsira gradually bccomea Nir\-iQa 
and aU that we would have to do would be just to tit idle and wait. For 
the rejection of such a view, tee sGam. po. pa. loc. cit., fol, 2a. 

2. Idahlyinasutrilanlcara XIV 44. One Asamkhyeya is the 
lapse of as many years at we would express by a 1 followed by 140 zeroes. 
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of The Path and of Buddhism as a path through life. 
To lose oneself in a static ideal, to center the whole 
value in the final state of a thing, is to deny reality 
and an attempt to escape from it, which forever will 
remain unsuccessful, because Reality is more than the 
segment we believe to be reality. We may be too 
stupid to see Reality as a whole because over the ab¬ 
stractions we have made, we tend to foi^ct that we 
have abstracted one aspect or the other from the 
rest of Reality, but that does not speak against Reality. 
In realizing that when we play oS Samsara and Nir¬ 
vana against each other we are dealing with abstract¬ 
ions and not with Reality, the Vijhitnav&dins and 
Madhyamikas by asserting that Reality is a mixture 
of unity and relative isolation prevented the ideal of 
Buddhism, living Reality, from becoming self-stulti¬ 
fying. Where there is Reality there is The Path> 
retaining its full meaning and value of perpetual pro¬ 
gress, as unlimited as the ideal itself. 
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mS»ga 

masculisity 

masi 

mass*man value 

mastery 

matenalmn 

ffMti 

malsetya 

matter 

014 ^ 

m^iiaXhtyya 
m^pamasajtudM 
nud. bihin. du 
snah, ba T, 
meditation 


—, obstacles for 
meditative stj^s 
mental states 
memory 
mentalism 
metaphysical 

mttli 

iRKcAa/snuwatt 
mddha 
Middle Path 
mVnimia • 
mind 


misanthropy 

misdemeanor 

miserablencst 

mitf^dfiJid 

mith^amina 

mitta 

modtt/u 

irodifcatioo 

moAa 


mobaeatits 


2i0, 338 
251, 252 rq. 
267 sq., 32S 
323 

204, 208 sq. 
365 

47. n. 1 
140 

220, 222 
143, 291 
129 

291 D. I 
230 


moAdmitia 

mobibabbifija 

moment 

momentarinesi 

monism 

mood 

moral conduct 

morality 

motive 

motivation 

mudi/S 


139 n. 1 
327 

260sq.,263iq. 

56 sq., 225,240 
260, 263 
354 sq. 

57, 184, 189, 

324 

113 

114, 116 
62, 66 
62 

131, 164. 

301 n. 3 


129, 147 sq., 
153 sq., 185 sq., 
189, 196, 204, 
206, 211 sq., 
214, 216 
299 sq., 329, 
343, 369 
128, 181, 205 
215 
219 

42 so., 100 
356, m 
175, 204, 292, 
365 

123, 162 
131 

139 n. I 
125 

362 

5sq., 132, 

219 sq., 226,355 

363 
165 

131, 305 
124 

136 c. I, 322, 
341 

138 n. 3 
123 
79 
258 

134, 141, 170, 
173, 301, 324, 
341 

154, 210 


mcdu/d 

muiiiiaj 

TrSrdhon 

musMlasm^ 

nobhoi 


128, 249 
136 n. 2 
334. 363 
143 n. 2 

238 


itaiviutm\jnmStamjrul93, 199 


— ayalona 
nSmk^ 
ncne 

ndMiiatannd 

na rig&bkSixanaUa 

tuMhibhisa 

ROtdAAoMi 

vtkkhemmatat^ 

KeDosanndfiiianM 

— iohogata 
nkumimtia 
niffStclhSui 
%^ayaiabhSga 
mJduma 
mmiUa 
mmtttabkdga 
Ttiftpariy^ dtsaitS 
mrodha 

mnMastmSpaiii 

Nirvapa 


/mSaadfutu, 
nimpadhtttiba 


347 
273 

134, 150, 169, 
303, 315 
197 
171 
201 
263 
121 
193 
196 
311 
231 

253 sq. 

98 
211 
234 
2 n.I 

197, 218 n.. 
291, 337, 338 
273 

12,14,15.21. 
62,217.291 tq., 
307, 310, 337, 
345 sq. 

14 


—> , iopodhiiuha 14 
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ntmdh^hSgiya 

322, 328, 324 
343, 362 

ftbrnkalpa 

370 

ntMtladh^ 

73 

nusatiamjjVMi 

7 

mih^himiiga 

375 

mija 

254 

nipyimka 

200 

nominal] tm 

183 

non*tn6pathy 

119, 122 iq. 

non*cupid:ty 

noiwlclusion 

119sq.,121sq. 

119, 124 sq. 

non^htence 

193, 292 sq. 

non-violence 

125 

numeric^ system 

269 

nutrition 

267 

object 

objectiv*e 

209, 223, 363 

constitiknt 

IBO, 249, 269 

odagya 

79 

odor 

243 

cjd 

267, 280 

oldrika 

75 

opinionateOncss 

135 sq. 

oramhKaglya 

319 

organism 

225 sq., 228 

origination 

261 sq. 

cUappa 

112 

pateakkha 

303 n.l 

paecarn\ajh^ana 

153 tt2 

paeeanUato 

313 

poiakSya 

273 

padSr^ 

254 

pattiha 

130 

pagufi'M 

128 

pai'mcai 

129 sq. 

psksha 

294 n.3, 322 

pakti 

224 

pamadaiia 

79 

ps^jja 

78 

panecpidaaaikandha 

136 n.2 

pan4aka 

257 

paf^ara 

72 

panidii 

313 

pciStd 

104 


pam^akkha 303 

par^zimuOa 353 - 

pa^natUdhamma 179 

fictnninAiya 312 

pantheistic 175 n.2 

patamartha 2 o.l 

poramonishyandala- 

thati 373 

partonai^ 136 n.2 

ptaimttfia 136 ti2 

paramdriha 1 n.l 

paramaUiihtUS 372 

patiuhindma 133 &.1 

penikalpita 239, 246 n.l 

ptnindma 336 

paiMmikag&n^a 243 
po^i^^hdna)na^^lLtii 317 
poiSda 53 


poisaddi.i 

127, 307 

passion 

162, S57 

Path 

216,290,296 aq. 


309 et passim 

— , Eightfold 

143, 304, 322, 


375 

— , Middle 

293 

— of Equipment 362 

— of Finalization 375 

— of Practice 

369 so. 

—■ of Preparation 361 

■— of Seeing 

366 sq., 369 

pathmldhStu 

280 

pwuu\kaiiM 

177 

pekibha^tmtta 

179 sq. 

patience 

362 

pa^ha 

139. 197 

pa^podS 

190 

paUpokkhtt 

313 

pafuandfd 

39 

papioti 

103 

Peut 

200 

pdlucidity ofmind 157, 174 

petceptjon 

22, 38,-43,49sq., 


59. 193, 198, 


200,202,233 sq. 

287 sq. 363 
— , non-sensuous 42 


perennial 

situaiion 100, 220 so., 

225 
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perfection 

pcs^iniiim 

ph^ 

fAalaitha 

phnaa 

pho^ahha 
phyiical obieci 
phytiochemical 
nature oF man 
phyaiolopcal 
gradient 
Inti 

phnalum 

pOMcuiun 

poneisixenesi 

ptcbhikat\ 

practice 

ptajna 


prttjnH^a 

pmjhaprMuda 

Pfajnapti 

ptttjniiurmAta 

prajnaaimukti 

prahatfa 

prahiiumirga 

prair.esfa 

pnmukiti 

prof^fri 

pramdh^nina 

ptSpti 

pfciSda 

ptauttpane 

pfoitabdJ.i 

pratighHo 

pratiniyama 

priOipad 

ptatipakika 

ptatipaksJtatiUa 

piatisamkhiniTodha 

ptatisttmind 


204, 261 
121 
23S 
346 

23. 47 rq.. 
56 n.l, 70 
245 
223 

281 


ati^asamutpida 

fyak^a 


»q- 


127. 


322 


PratJ' 
pro 
faatyt^a 

Watyekabuddh a 
pn^gamSrga 

prejudice 
preparation 
primary qualities 
ptVi 


70 

37. 74. 77. 

109 

354 

271 sq. 

154 sq. 

373 

170, 175, 192, 
369 

47 n.l,89,91, 
104,111,133 n.l, 
161,170, 191, 
329 n-l. 332, 

351 360 sq., 365 
112 

2J7n.3, 210 n.l 
255,272,2730.2 
353 

351 D. 4 
346 sq. 

326 

329 o.1 

372 

326 

217 n. 3 
271, 337, 239, 
343 
174 
224 

82 n. 1, 

307, 367 
151 n. 2 
274 
190 

294 c. 3, 

13 

237 n. 2 
217 n.3 


pf^-ttdiha 

progress 

— , perpetual 

— , uniform 
properties 
pf^Mgjana 
prOutgjanoiabhigeta 
pithagfonetca 
pr0at.\kftin&f6tana 
fisyche 

psychic event 
pMOThhavakihipa^ 
samaitha 
pvnya 

puttarS/iucara 

purUindiiya 

pmuthtnihiya 

p3/iStmya 


tSga 


rigacofita 

tigaeiUe 

tag^amdhi 

rggimiika 

fcias 

rah. suk T. 

raid 

fddhipade 

realism 

Reality 


172 

303 n. 1 

274 n. 2 

336, 352 

327, 358, 372, 

375 

117 

327 

223 

74 , 77 sq., 80 
83, 85Iq.. 

183 tq., 188sq,, 

367 

78 

375 sq. 

376 sq. 

376 
195 rq. 

273 

254 

255 
177 
9) 

39 

12 

359. 361 

27 

251' 

253 n. 1 

256 


140, n. 4,157, 
15E n. 1, 162, 
171, 301, 330, 
341 

154, 210, 330 
252 
313 
140 
237 
355 
280 
362 
183 

2,207 tq.. 216, 
230,262,365 sq., 
371,376 sq. 
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rebirth 

reccdlectioo 

reUoon 

relaxation 

reUgiouty 


40, 120 
100 sq. 
271, 374 
81, 127, 
155, 157 


184 


'religious experience 351 
religious 

temperament 173 sq. 
religious type of 
man 

renunciation 
reprenitMi 
remution 
respect 
rit^ism 
man. p<y T. 
rS^ 


351 
121 
15 
99 
95 
320 
230 

151, 193 
199, 211, 219, 
222, 233 sq. 
242,246,247 sq., 


sahakSrikettti^bh&a 

saint 

iakadSgZm\ 

><iiUi/ii0<sn^ilu2Ra 

iakkayaai^ 

sakrddgcimn 

iO^aUhrna 

sSmidii^a 

ionidhi 


sq. 


sahudl>indt^ 

iimagr\ 

»Sjtuiwaf,hala 

saniirfciakiatui 

samama 

SttmaUt 

sanuxtha 


15 

32 

297 

344 

301 

297, 317, 349 
176 n.2 
246 n.l 
47.n.l.8€iq., 

91. 103. 183 iq., 

307SL..319 

319 n.2, 365, 

367 

312 

274 

SOI 

254 

331, 352, 362 

214 

367 

129, 191 



262 sq., 266, 

tamaodya 

6 


269 sq., 276, 

iomayatimukla 

351 


288 sq., 354 

samikdramdiga 

358 sq. 


iamdhdTOtta 

224 

tipnrf%kta 

354 n. 2 

sameness 

367 sq. 

Runadhatu 

337 

iOminha 

224 


151 

samjna 

47, 58 

tltfcprasida 

231 sq. 

sangiiai-'tdiiaHiio- 

215 


321 

d/,ajamapaUi 


20, 192, 196, 

stmkhotatdntUiitam- 


253 n. 1.254, 

mana 

314 


SOI n. 3, 369 

samkAirSiMitia 

201 

t^tfiyeUtna 

156 

iemkharavtuiitMi^ 


ripipapetli 

246 

khumabf.Sutt 

200 


samUtyd 

275 

iabda 


ionklua 

257 

241 

iammadi^hi 

106, 126, 322 

iahhiga 

f3 n.l 

iommdi'iva 

301, 304 

ioikSgetS 

254 sq. 

famrrukianmanla 

303 

tttbhiia 

73. 112, 263 

samma/ipailhana 

362 n.1 

uibfijveto 

200, 313 

iimmixamadhi 

90, 104, 112 

ioddhi 

92, 157, 311 

SOmtTldiOil 

103, 112 

ioddhiwiia 

154 


75 

faddhiamutta 

353 

jammSvitil 

303 

saddfiiruhira 

311 

lammitKySme 

iommukmbkuta 

S9, 112 

sadinimaii 

374 

IS 

ioeunato 

io^apmdha 

310 

243 

icmKicmoima 

sojnpc^nna 

238 

129, 168 
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mfta^haaakici' 

imana^.S^ 

ampc^tladhmma 

am^uusaja 

icmpttgat^a 

SamtSra 


samsthSna 

iomikita 

samikaratkandha 

twmkfle 

Mnthili 

ttmud^ 

satnaihoTia 

tavdiha 

samara 

sanotga 

aimfogMVfa 

san^gartfui 

icmpagiMna 

samjngvSe 

samxagiimok: ha 

lamyati^^ima 

somyaJlafmdnta 

samyaktra/una 

Mjt^akittmaihi 

samyaksamkaipa 

samyaksmjd 

idm^gikagandka 

sa’ihataparaini/pt 

samndtta 

soniu 

sinla 

sanlatara 

santatipaiinSma 

ianfha 

ionSbOM 

tappafifha 

jopraiigha 

ioranata 

saraiato 

saiiatTaga 

satvatragaiatl.ald 

SMTiiJidftna 


214, 

jq.. 


27 
187 
57 

129, 188 
187 

12 , 21 , 

2S0, 291 
359 

235, 237, 239 
81, 250 
69 Q 4 I, 85 
291 
88 
338 
112 
6 

257 

169 

371 

108, 111, 322, 
371 
375 
371 
S75 
371 


M<i 


setkijiadr^i 

tattoahhida 

itt(tBatnkalpab/uda 

ntumant^ 

tcy tidsm 

self concept 
lelf unprovemefit 
jiclf-reipect 

sensadon 
— . pure 
sense data 
sense field 
sense o^n 
sexuiLiluy 
■extfualit:^ 
Sensum Ibeory 
sex 


100 sq., 103, 
129, 169, 188, 
306 

136 a. 2, 320. 
341 
253 
241 
253 

91.109.31S n.2 
320, 324, 341 
125 sq., 

212, 315, 

349, 368 
125 sq. 

112 so.. 

118, 136 
58 sq.. 76, 84 
177 
31 
262 
52 

52 iq., 231 

319 

230 

250 sq.,256sq.. 


161, 

349 


116, 


371 

Sex org;aiu 

252 

362 

sexual activity 

256 

£0, 104, 112, 

sexual bordei cases 

257 

371 

sg^. ma. lia. hu*i 


75, 111, 371 

rii. A*. ’dc« T. 

291 n. 1 

112, 371 

243 

shape 

iiddhanta 

237 iq. 

272 

216 

sVa 

361 

311 

iiiabhataparSmiia 

iVaitaiapaiSnutsa 

201 

47, 56 n.1. 

136, 320. 34! 

58, 81 

siznuhaneouancss 

340 

291 

ikmdha 

81 

202 

248 

257 

35, 39 

smrti 

47.n. 1, 8980. 
100 sq., 1<», 
129, \M, 306, 
319 11.2,332, 


23i 


265 sq. 

233 

mrter ufiaslAinam 

332 n. 2 

102 

amrtyupejthdna 

330, 332 n. 2. 

313 

361, 370 n. 2, 

73 

jemanaisa 

37. 109 

372 

ictadasaka 

283 

133 


96 n.2, 297 



stul 

sound 

space 

J^/a 

q>iritaal exerdacs 

^nthtay« 

naddki 

iraJdhiJhmuHo 

haddhamuarvt 

trinar^ 

^rivaka 

jre^o-^Ua 

ant/hSpetti 

vvia 

aratonaju 

athi& 

athHyai^lStBd 

siironlus 

straic 

itfiAOtija 

stniccurance 

structure 

tty6r« 

a^namiidlic 
'ahha, itihka 
subject-object 
dhrisiMi 

subjective dt^xisi- 
tion 

subjective factor 

fiiUstence 

pUdht 

aaddha^ak* 

nddhilaa 

avdwi^i 

aiMia 


sJJupetipaJS 

iwi/owAftta 

stAhsma 

auBMild 
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7 n. 2 
241 sq. 
sq. 

47, 49 sq., 

55 n. 1,67.247 

291 

245 

89, 91 sq., 
«8q.,l74,187, 
3I9n.2,350,365 
351, 353. 357 
3.0, 352 sq. 

301 

336 

323, 325, 337, 
345, 349 
297 
329 

329 Q. 1 

258 

256 

61, 63. 66 >q. 
127 

253 n. 1 
277 sq., 284, 
288 

226 sq. .252 
275 sq.' 

139 n. 1 
181 
213 

36 

36 

35, 115 
45 
309 
280 

136 n. 2 

74^77 »q., 83, 

85 sq.. 183 so., 

189, 319 o. 2 

191 

311 

75 

3C9 

309, 331 


Ui^ld 

229Sq., 309sq. 
SI3 sa 

sB/iya^nuAiha 

309, 312 

lupei worldly 

216, 302 

aSrahhiea 

112 

sutami^ 

329 n. I 

svabhaM 

7 n. I, 330 eq. 

isabljapuJ.lyatif.irjt- 

uJt 

14 

isaiakahoM 

330 sq., 362 

ssaaamoittt 

235 

isaaatnriUibhS^^ 

234 

symbolic acuviiy 

364 

symbolic expression 1 

symh'>bsin 

199, 201 

syntbois 

322 

Uuiarammono 

39 sq. 

iajja 

58, h 

takkana 

74 

tangible 

245 

toi^i 

182 

Tantra 

135, 156,214, 

taste 

229, 235, 294, 
366 

244 

Taibigatagarbha 

355 

tairam/^kaliafi 

130 

lep)dhalu 

280, 285 

teleological expla- 
natJOD 

131 

temperament 

153 sq., 213 

— , intellectual 

170 

— , pofisessKe 

173 

— , religious 

173 sq. 

ihaddha 

128 

thSma 

99 

theistic 

173 

Theory of Mind, 
Central 

:o 

thesis 

322 

tAlfld 

139 n. I 

thinamiddha 

127, 139 

Jataua annethatta 

258 

Jail 

88 

tAbfl. moi T. 

290 n. 1 

Jnm. man. na.^Vt. 

paT 

290 D. 1 
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tctallry 

J76*q., 

t^ddofuMtipa 

231, 267 


191 tq., 207 

ttpsdtma 

226 sq., 287 

tranquillity 

129 

i^tadmnaka-saidina 

225 

tranacendency 

2 

t^HWUt 

291 n. 1 

transcendent^ 

33 

upoiaggtt 

SO 

transiicriness 

122 

upasomi 

171 

tranamipation 

327 n. 2 

upiUa-mahil/.ltUt- 


transparent 

95 

hetuke 

241 

trimanJaicpofisiiddki 94 

vpMha 

165, 188, 307 

trshnd 

89 


68 , 165, 188, 

Truths, Four 

104, 307, 316, 


301 n. 3, 308 


338 rq.. 370 


n. 2, 319 n. 2, 

tshMl.md T. 

301 n. 3 


367 

hAaAi. po 'X. 

301 n.3 

uptiJihasoiipeniud^i 190 

tshanspa'ignajpa T. 301 n. 3 

vppSda 

258 



itidhoahhigtyc 

321 



uilmuigata 

334. 362 

uhhnaiohhSgammakUt 353 

ussadtt 

285 

xtbhaycMhigfl” 


ituaha 

99 

tiimUa 

353 n. I 

ussolhi 

99 

uddkacta 

82 n. i, 127, 

utpSda 

258 


141, 321 

utuiamt^ina 

283 

uddhmOihaf^ 

321 

Njydma 

98 

tttgahattimiiui 

179 



WOM 

74 



vjvkai a 

128 



Ultimate Reality 

356 sq. 

atu i<&ecdritcetrdtt 

131 

fummSna 

138 n.3 

DoeiinniUt/i 

242 

uneonscioua 


idgeyiapd 

241 tq. 

continuum 

39 


246 n. 1 

unconsc'ouscen. 


raitaiatfya 

370, n. 2 

induced 

273 

eajtka 

323 

undetftanding 

117, 195 

Vijra 

217 

>— , analytical 


Vajiopama> 


appreciative 

89, in, 211, 

lamldhi 

347, 375 


217 

value 

157, 376 

unity of center 

45 

— maximum 

335 

uftitatj 

138 

faima 

280 

unreality 


aannakoitna 

166 

experience 

197 

carna 

236 

unsatisiactorimss 

338 sq. 

unuikrtiir^Uma 

166 

vpatt^a-uanSdki 

179 

iSiona 

29 

upacaya 

261 

taiondefttilihhe teti 

14 

vpau^gSmn 

301 

COiiU 

I9G, 203 

^att^aentati 

261 

laithu 

236, 267 

apoetta 

29 

Fattfu.da*aia 

283 

vpadSna 

182 

vaya 

112, 258 


231 

liySno 

98 

^paiaya 

276, 280 

liywlhdiu 

260, 285 
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udani 

47,54 sq.,56n^, 

vuii/uonSrga 


327, 349, 272 


57, 67 sq^ 81, 

liUtkktt 


74 so. 


83,247,332 

litakkeearUa 


154, 209 

iitdand^ya 

68 

viierka 


74, 77,86,111, 

atdaniihadha 

85 



183,186,3390.1 

licdra 

74 iq.,B6,183 

voUdon 


65 sq. 


186 

ic^apaaa 


36 

*kikushi 

141 



224 

ikUitii 

141, 181, S20, 



50 o. 2 


341 

lydiyanak^ 


273 

sihita 

302 

vySpada 


181, 319 

\isiblc object 

41 

lyavcdina 


267 

ryniAa 

30,44.234,289 

tyaya 


256 

njtidr.i»affya 

193, 198 

^ihona 


224, 

vynina/NDiMitM 

203 




mmelS 

248 

372 

win power 


97 

vimati 

142 n. 1 

world 


219,225,363sq. 

vimokkfia 

206 80., 308 




amoiiita 

206, 215, 





217 n. 3, 308 

yamim ianu^ 


6 

limuktahftjoa 

140 

yaihix^asthem 


370 

oimtiktimcTga 

327, 337, 346, 

ji-ia-paneka 


236 


372 

ytga 


182, 274 

njuiM 

56 n. 2, 72 

yom^ 


254 

sii&iifakkhendha 

72 

yonisa^ pratipad 


357 

ftnUiHanea 

193, 1S8 

yuganaddfia 


129 

^iMinw^ano* 





ianMim/iagcta 

198 




ripika 

28, 33 




npHahttiiko- 


ERRATA 

mammnniiU’ 





dhktu 

3S 

p. 67 1,1 read 

There 

fipika-maaodhilu 

38 

p. 69 1.19 


parts 

npessui 

129, 218 n. 1, 

1.20 


stimuli 


310, 316 

p. 70 q.2 


45 

vipaiwa 

191 

p. 71 n.3 


47 n. 1 

nrita 

171 *0., 197 

p. 80 L8 


from 

viiatta 

346 

p. 181 U1 


auddfu^Ni~ 

suiya 

307 

p. 172 n.l,L3 


zhi 

tHiya 

91, 97, 307, 

p. 174 n.2 


95 


361 80., 365, 

p. 311 1.11 


meiOfiimiUa 


367 

p. 147 shift note 2 

: to p. 148 



TABLES 


The following tables do not pretend to exhaust 
the topics in the Abhidharma. They are only meant as 
a guide. As far as possible I have tried to preserve 
the dynamic character of the Buddhist conceptions (1). 


1. For the tabulation of mental events see pat dcularly Anagarika 
B. Covinda, The Psychological Attitude of Early Buddhist Philosophy 
aiuJ its systematic representation according to Abhidhamma tradition, 
Patna University 1937, pp. 205 sq. 
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Table A. 

The Structure of Mind according to the 
lini: 



Mind {cittd)i in centre, radiates into its states and 
function*events as 
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I. (5 phassapdncaka ): phassa, vedana, safmd, cetana, 
citta; 

II. {5dl^dna): vitakkay vicdra, piti, suklia, citte^ 

kaggatd; 

III. (8 indriya): saddhiy viriyay satiy samadkiy 

parirliy manoy somanassay jtvita; 

IV. (5 magga) : sammhdittkiy sammdsankappa, 

sammivdyamay sammdsatiy 
sammasamadhi; 

V. (7 bala) : saddha, wryra, sati, samSdkiy 

paAnd, hiri, ottappa; 

VI. (3 mula ): alobha, adosCy amoha; 

VII. (5 kammapatha): anabhijjhi, abyapada, sammadit^ 

thiy hiriy ottappa; 

VIII. X\2yugalaka): kaya — citta — 

passaddhiy 4ahutd,-mudutd 
kammdmatd, 
pagurlflald, -ujukatd; 

IX. (6 pitlhidukct ): sati-sampajafinay samatka’‘ 

zipassan&y paggaha avikkkepa; 

X. {9yeodpanaka): chandoy adhimokkhoy manasikdray 

tatramajjhattatdy kanmdy muditdy 
kdyaduccaritaviratiy vadduccari- 
taviratiy miccKSjivavirati 

Their interrelation has been indicated by arrows. 
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in. (19 sobhand ): saddhd^ satt, kiri^ ottappay edobha^ 
adosoy tatramajjkattatdy Kaya-citta- 
passaddhiy -lakuidy -mxuiutd, -kam- 
mdfSiatdy ‘Pagtdmatd, 

•ujukatd'y 

IV. (3 Dirati ): k^yaduccaritamTati, Jiaciduccari- 

taviratiy rrdcckdjtvaoiratVy 

V. (2 appamdna ): karundy muditd'y 

VI. (1 /idjiHa): pamd 

Against the conception of Mind in the Atthas&Iini 
the above represents a certain simplification with in¬ 
creasing rigidity and narrowness. 
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\ II. (10 kuialamaha^ • 
bkumika ): 

(2 aniyata ); 

IV. ^ {adiukam kvactt): 


sToddha, aprarriiday prasrabdhiy 
upeh^ay hrfy qpatrdpja, alobkCy 
adve^Cy avihims'iy dljya\ uitarkay 
vicdra; 
kaukrtja 


Povcfty and rigidity arc most conspicuous. 


Numerical limitation proves disastrous ta the living 


spirit. 
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Table D. 

The Sixteen Aspects of the Four Truths: 

/ 

It will be observed that the names and their general 
interpretation are the same with the Vaibhiukas 
(BhS^ya ad Abhidharmakola Vlt 13) and Vijninavi* 
dins (Abhidharmasamuccaya, pp. 38, 61, 65, 77). 
Except for two terms the conception of the TheravSdina 
(Visuddhimagga XXII 97) is entirely different. 

Vaibhasika>Vijhanav£dins Therav^dins 

I. Duhkha (Truth of Unsatisfactoriness): 


anitya 

impermanence pMana 

strain 

duhkha 

Unsatisfactori> sankkaia 

conditioned 


ness 

state of affairs 

iunya 

emptiness santdpa 

torment 

andtmaka 

non-individua- viparindma 
lity (unreality) 

change 

Samudaya (Truth of the Origination of Unsatisfac¬ 
toriness) : 

hetu 

motive*power dyuhana 

instigation 

samudt^a 

orgination nidana 

relation 

prahkava 

powerfulness samyoga 

connexion 

pratyc^a 

conditioning palibodha 

impediment 


force 
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III. Nirodha (Truth of the Annihilation of Unsatisfac* 


toriness): 
nirodha 

disappearance nissarana 

escape 

ianta 

peace 

viveka 

detachment 

praniia 

exaJtedness 

asankhaia 

uncondition¬ 

nihsarana 

escape 

amata 

ed state of 
afiairs 

immortality 


IV. Mirga (Truth ofthe Path toward the Annihilation 
of Unsatisfactoriness): 

m&tga quest nijf)ana liberation 

r^iya reasonableness heiu motive-power 

pratipad attainment dassana clear view 

nairydnika liberation adhipateyya spiritual rule 



Table E. 

The Relation between the Path, the spiritual levels (bhumt)f the perfections 
(^nzmt^S), and Reality according to sGam. po. pa (DvagS. po. lha. rjc) ^ 

h Spiritual Level Perfection Reality. ; 

















